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POPULATION  AND  FOOD  SUPPLIES  IN  ASIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST» 


The  size  of  the  problem 

The  World  Population  Conference  held  in  Rome  in 
1954  studied  two  main  groups  of  questions  at  its  meeting 
concerning  population  in  relation  to  the  development  of 
agriculture.  These  were: 

(a)  Can  existing  and  potential  agricultural, 
fisheries  and  forestry  resources  be  effectively 
mobilized  to  ensure  over  the  next  decade  an  increase 
in  food,  agricultural  and  forest  production,  in 
excess  of  the  growth  in  world  population  so  as  to 
meet  more  fully  the  world’s  need  for  food  and  forest 
products  in  all  parts  of  the  world?  What  are  the 
prospects  that  this  will  be  achieved  and  what  means 
must  be  used? 

(b)  What  changes  in  the  size,  composition, 
efficiency  and  living  standards  of  the  agricultural 
population  must  accompany  the  achievement  and 
what  are  the  prospects  and  possibilties? 

The  questions  linking  food  and  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  with  population  are  even  more  crucial  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  than  for  most  other  regions.  Firstly, 
because  this  region,  comprising  half  of  the  world’s 
population,  will  not  be  able  in  the  foreseeable  future  to 
import  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  its  total  food 
requirements  and  thus  must  rely  overwhelmingly  on  its 
own  food  production;  secondly,  because  except  in  highly 
industrialized  Japan,  the  population  is  predominantly 
agricultural,  varying  from  70  to  80  per  cent  in  the  major 
countries  of  the  region;  and  thirdly,  because  the  low 
levels  of  food  and  nutrition  generally  prevailing  in  the 
region  and  the  large,  and  until  recently  widening  dis¬ 
parities,  compared  with  the  levels  prevailing  in  many 
other  regions,  impart  an  urgency  to  the  problems  of 
food  and  population  which  governments  ean  ill  afford 
to  ignore.  A  few  figures  alone  suffice  to  show  these 
inadequacies  and  disparities. 

Calorie  requirements  have  been  estimated  by  cal¬ 
culating  the  physiological  requirement  by  the  tentative 
method  which  was  suggested  in  1950  by  the  FAO 
Committee  on  Caloric  Requirements,  taking  into  account 
body  size,  age  and  sex,  as  well  as  environmental  tempera¬ 
ture  and  by  the  addition  of  an  allowance  representing 


1-  Prepared  by  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion. 


wastage  up  to  the  retail  level.  In  most  of  the  Far 
Eastern  countries,  average  energy  intakes  are  below  those 
eonsidered  necessary  for  their  populations  to  maintain 
even  minimum  levels  of  health.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  advanced  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
in  Oceania,  average  caloric  intakes  are  sufficiently  in 
excess  of  requirements  that  not  only  do  the  poorer 
sections  of  the  population  usually  get  enough  to  eat,  but 
a  great  variety  of  consumer  preferences  can  be  satisfied. 
The  contrast  is  even  more  marked  with  respect  to  the 
nutritional  quality  of  average  diets,  as  reflected  by  animal 
protein  levels  which  are  perhaps  the  best  available 
indicators  of  the  quality  of  the  diets.  Although  no 
specific  standards  can  be  established  as  yet  for  indicators 
of  nutritional  quality,  the  very  low  levels  of  animal 
protein  intake  in  Far  Eastern  eountries  are  a  clear 
indication  of  the  generally  poor  diets  in  the  region. 

Table  I 

Estimated  daily  per  caput  levels  of  calories  and 

ANIMAL  PROTEIN  (aT  RETAIL  LEVEL)  IN  SELECTED 
FAR  EASTERN  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


Calories 

Animal 

Protein 

Supplies* 

Require¬ 

ments 

(gms) 

Supplies 

Far  Eastern  Countries 

Ceylon 

(1954) . 

1,920 

2,270 

10.8 

India 

(1953/54)  .... 

1,840 

2,250 

5.6 

lapan 

(1953/54)  .... 

2,165 

2,330 

12.3 

Pakistan 

(1953/54)  .... 

2,185 

2,300 

10.9 

Philippines  (1952/53)  .... 

1,960 

2,230 

9.6 

Other  Countries 

Argentina 

(1952) . 

2,800 

2,600 

57.0 

Australia 

(1953/54)  .... 

3,040 

2,620 

63.8 

France 

(1954/55)  .... 

2,785 

2,550 

48.9 

U.K. 

(1954/55)  .... 

3,230 

2,650 

47.0 

U.S.A. 

(1954) . 

3,090 

2,640 

63.7 

a.  Statistics  on  food  supplies  are  particularly  inadequate  for  under¬ 
developed  countries  and  it  is  believed  that  the  supply  levels  are 
under-estimated  to  varying  extents  for  most  of  the  Far  Eastern 
countries,  mainly  due  to  incomplete  coverage  of  production  data. 

Some  idea  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  food 
supply  problem  of  the  region  over  the  coming  years 
is  furnished  by  rough  estimates  made  by  FAO,’  on  the 
basis  of  targets  described  in  the  Second  World  Food 
Survey  (November  1952),  of  the  increases  in  food 


1.  “Population  and  Food  Requirements”,  by  K.K.P.N.  Roa  and  C.J. 
Amaral,  World  Population  Conference,  1964.  (E/Conf.13/323) . 
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supplies  needed  to  feed  the  Far  Eastern  population 
expected  in  1980  at  levels  nutritionally  somewhat  better 
than  the  low  levels  prevailing  in  a  recent  post-war  period 
(1956-1949).  Significant  changes  in  per  caput  require¬ 
ments,  measured  both  by  effective  demand  and  nutritional 
needs,  may  of  course  result  from  changes  in  the  size 
and  distribution  of  national  income  and  from  changes 
in  occupation.  This  is  a  field  of  research  in  which  much 
work  clearly  needs  to  be  done.  Ignoring  such  likely 
changes,  even  a  moderate  improvement  in  nutritional 
levels  by  1980  would  require  an  increase  of  about  60 
per  cent  in  rice  and  other  cereals,  the  most  important 
staple  foods  of  the  region.  The  relative  increases  needed 
for  protective  foods  are  far  greater,  e.g.  nearly  100  per 
cent  for  meat,  80  per  cent  for  milk,  and  over  a  twofold 
increase  for  fish.  These  figures  should  be  viewed  against 
the  estimated  increase  in  population  in  the  Far  East, 
forecast  by  the  United  Nations,  at  around  50  per  cent 
over  the  period  1950-1980  (medium  estimate).  The 
required  increases  in  food  supplies  would,  of  course, 
have  to  be  far  higher  if,  instead  of  only  a  modest 
improvement,  optimum  nutritional  requirements  have  to 
be  met. 

While  the  above  estimates  are  enough  to  illustrate 
the  approximate  size  of  the  food  supply  problem  of  the 
region  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  slightly 
improved  nutritional  targets,  which  were  the  basis  of  the 
1980  requirements,  were  necessarily  related  at  the  time 
of  their  establishment  in  1952  to  the  average  consumption 
levels  prevailing  several  years  ago  and,  therefore,  are 
somewhat  out  of  place  now  in  some  respects.  However, 
in  the  absence  of  recent  data  for  some  countries, 
especially  for  mainland  China,  it  is  not  possible  to  revise 
the  per  caput  targets  and,  on  the  basis  of  these,  the 
food  requirements  for  the  whole  region.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  of  some  interest  to  do  this  for  a  few  countries 
in  the  region  using  the  same  principles  described  in 
detail  in  the  Second  World  Food  Survey.  Appendix  I 
shows  the  revised  estimates  of  the  quantities  of  gross 
food  supplies,  by  major  food  groups,  required  to  feed 
the  population  in  selected  countries  of  the  region  by  the 
year  1970  both  at  recent  levels  of  consumption  and  at 
the  improved  target  levels  which  were  also  revised  in  the 
light  of  recent  data  available  from  these  countries.  It 
has  been  possible  to  cover  all  major  food  groups  except¬ 
ing  fruits  and  vegetables  for  which  data  are  the  most 
unsatisfactory  of  all  statistics  on  food  supplies.  Even  so, 
it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  the  required  increases  in 
fruit  and  vegetable  supplies  would  be  as  substantial,  if 
not  more,  as  in  the  case  of  the  food  supplies  in  general. 
Appendix  II  indicates  what  the  gross  food  supplies 
shown  in  appendix  I  would  mean  in  terms  of  calories  and 
proteins  (total  and  animal)  available  per  caput  per  day 


at  the  retail  level.  It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  actual  | 
quantities  of  food  supply  increases  are  substantial,  the 
1970  targets  are  far  from  ambitious  at  least  in  the  ' 
nutritional  sense.  Moreover,  there  are  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  countries  both  in  their  needs  and 
prospects,  as  reflected  in  the  specific  targets. 

I 

Agricultural  potentialities  j 

A  fundamental  question  must  be  answered  before  ! 
assessing  the  pfospects  and  possibilities  of  a  solution  to  , 
this  immense  problem.  The  differences  between  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Far  East,  where  rural  areas  for  the  most  ' 
part  heavily  over-populated  barely  eke  out  an  existence  , 
usually  on  tiny  plots  of  land,  and  those  in  many  other  ' 
parts  of  the  world,  where  land  is  often  apparently 
abundant  or  adequate  and  the  use  of  modern  techniques 
and  knowledge  is  applied  to  obtain  high  agricultural  ' 
productivity,  are  so  vast  as  to  raise  the  question  whether  ! 
these  differences  are  inevitable.  Are  these  differences  in  ^ 
fact  due  to  insufficient  land,  poor  soil  and  difficult  climatic 
and  geographical  conditions  in  the  Far  East?  Or  are 
they  mainly  the  result  of  arrested  social  and  cultural 
development  which,  through  antiquated  systems  of  land 
tenure,  religious  and  social  inhibitions,  illiteracy  and  the  I 
like,  has  impeded  economic  progress?  It  is  not  easy  to  | 
give  precise  answers  to  these  questions  because  existing  [ 
estimates  of  agricultural  potentialities  are  conflicting  and 
are  largely  guesses.  Detailed  surveys  of  actual  land  use 
are  needed  if  the  historical,  physical,  social  and  economic 
factors  influencing  the  way  people  actually  use  their  land 
are  to  be  understood.  Thorough  soil  surveys  in  the  Far 
East  are  urgently  needed,  since  existing  soil  maps  are  ! 
of  little  or  no  use  for  interpretations  of  agricultural  ( 
potentialities,  although  it  is  already  known  that  cultivated  = 
land  forms  only  a  small  percentage  of  total  land  in  the 
region  and  that,  in  some  countries,  there  is  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  forests.  FAO  proposes  to  start  in  1956  a 
Survey  and  Appraisal  of  World  Agriculture,  Fishery  and 
Forestry  Resources  in  Relation  to  Need,  which  is  expected  ' 
to  extend  over  several  years.  It  is  hoped  that  countries 
in  the  Far  East  will  give  their  full  co-operation  in  this 
project  so  that,  pending  the  training  of  enough  soil 
scientists  to  do  the  work  thoroughly,  relatively  simple 
procedures  by  which  preliminary  soil  surveys  in  the 
region  can  be  undertaken,  will  be  developed.  ( 

However,  despite  present  inadequate  knowledge, 
enough  is  known  to  affirm  that  neither  the  poverty  of 
soil  nor  unfavourable  climatic  and  geographic  factors  ^ 
constitute  insuperable  obstacles  to  a  large  expansion  of  | 
agricultural  output  in  the  region.  For  example,  many  } 
large  areas  of  the  region  have  abundant  water  resources  | 
because  of  torrential  monsoon  rains  and  the  large  number  | 
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of  rivers  descending  from  the  snow-covered  ranges  of 
Central  Asia.  Yet  in  India,  Ceylon  and  Thailand  only 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  average  run-off  of  the  rivers  is 
utilized,  while  in  Burma  less  than  1  per  cent  is  so  utilized. 
The  total  arable  land,  including  tree  crops,  at  present 
cultivated  in  the  Far  East  is  about  320  million  hectares, 
of  which  little  more  than  about  one  fifth  is  presently 
under  irrigation.^  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  full 
utilization  of  available  run-oif  could  theoretically  add  6.5 
million  hectares  in  Thailand  and  2  million  hectares  in 
Ceylon.2  Jn  addition,  it  is  believed  that  in  East  Pakistan 
full  development  of  irrigation  potentials,  accompanied 
by  drainage,  would  make  possible  an  increase  in  the 
area  cropjTed  annually  by  50-75  per  cent.^  Moreover, 
much  new  land  capable  of  agricultural  use  without  irriga¬ 
tion  exists  in  many  islands  of  Indonesia  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  in  Malaya,  Burma,  Thailand,  and  in  some  parts 
of  India  and  Ceylon.  Many  of  these  countries  have  in 
fact  extensive  programmes  for  bringing  these  lands  into 
fuller  use.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  possibilities  is 
provided  by  the  observations  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  which  suggest  that 
potential  additions  to  the  present  arable  area  of  Japan 
of  5  million  hectares,  through  irrigation,  reclamation  and 
other  means,  are  as  much  as  between  50  and  100  per 
cent.  If  this  is  the  case  for  the  comparatively  crowded 
islands  of  Japan,  then  the  possibilities  for  the  less 
populated  parts  of  the  region  are  likely  to  be  still  greater. 

But  large-scale  projects  of  bringing  more  land  into 
cultivation  involve  investment  and  services  on  a  formid¬ 
able  scale.  Despite  efforts  being  made  by  Governments 
to  expand  area  under  cultivation,  greater  scope  at  lesser 
cost  exists  for  raising  yields  per  hectare.  The  large 
differences  existing  in  crop  yields  per  hectare  between 
Far  Eastern  countries  and  those  of  the  more  advanced 
countries,  and  indeed  between  some  countries  within  the 
region,  are  well  known.  It  is  now  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  the  technical  basis  exists  for  an  impressive 
increase  in  crop  yields  by  building  up  soil  fertility, 
irrigation,  improved  varieties  of  seeds,  application  of 
fertilizers  on  a  large  scale,  and  adoption  of  other 
improved  farming  practices.  The  most  striking  con¬ 
firmation  of  these  possibilities  is  afforded  by  the  results 
of  the  well-known  experiments  in  India,  using  the  so- 
called  “Japanese”  methods  of  rice  cultivation,  and  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Indian  Government  to  popularize  them 
in  the  irrigated  paddy  areas  of  the  country.  In  1953/54, 
160,000  ha.  of  irrigated  area  planted  to  rice  under  this 


1.  FAO,  Yearbook  of  Production,  195i. 

2.  United  Nations,  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  1850, 
P.  22. 

2.  W.  Van  Blommenstein’s  “Interim  Report  on  a  Multipurpose  Pro¬ 
ject  for  the  Brahmaputra-Ganees  Delta”  (FAO). 


method  produced  twice  the  average  yield  obtained  by 
traditional  methods.  This  method  is  being  extended  to 
other  irrigated  lands  under  paddy  and,  although  it  would 
be  unrealistic  to  expect  a  comparable  rate  of  progress 
on  a  national  scale  either  in  India  or  elsewhere  in  the 
region,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  substantial  increases  in 
yields  can  be  obtained.  Similar  opportunities,  though 
perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent  as  for  rice,  exist  for 
other  cereals.  If  yields  of  rice  and  other  cereals  can  be 
increased  more  rapidly  than  population,  i.e.  over  1^ 
per  cent  per  annum,  and  new  lands  can  also  be  brought 
into  cultivation,  some  of  the  area  under  cereals  could  be 
released  for  other  uses,  thus  enhancing  the  possibilities 
for  agricultural  diversification,  including  livestock  deve¬ 
lopment,  and  thereby  raising  nutritional  levels  in  the 
region.  Although  the  generally  inadequate  calorie 
intakes  necessitate  concentration  of  effort  in  the  initial 
stages  on  increasing  production  of  energy-rich  foods, 
the  need  for  raising  the  very  low  consumption  of  protec¬ 
tive  foods  like  milk,  meat  and  eggs  must  be  kept  in  view. 
These  foods  are,  of  course,  relatively  expensive  in  terms 
of  the  agricultural  resources  needed  for  their  production, 
but  even  in  these  cases  potentialities  are  appreciable. 
The  shortage  of  livestock  foods  in  the  Far  East  does  not 
spring  from  a  lack  of  animals,  although  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  cattle  and  buffaloes  are  kept  for  draught  purposes. 
On  the  contrary,  the  apparent  long-term  trend  of  declin¬ 
ing  livestock  numbers  in  relation  to  population  may  well 
be  a  necessary  condition  for  more  efficient  livestock 
production.  This  is  well  known  in  the  case  of  India,  but 
livestock  numbers  also  appear  to  be  generally  excessive 
in  relation  to  feed  supplies  throughout  the  region.^  With 
few  exceptions,  the  problem  is,  therefore,  not  one  of 
increasing  livestock  numbers,  but  really  of  culling  herds, 
improving  the  efficiency  of  breeding  and  feeding,  and  of 
fighting  diseases.  Yields  of  milk  and  meat  per  animal  in 
most  countries  of  the  region  are  generally  among  the 
lowest  in  the  world,  but  what  can  be  done  by  proper 
breeding  and  feeding  is  shown  by  the  very  high  milk 
yields  obtained  in  Japan  and  Hongkong.  Some  breeds 
of  Indian  and  Pakistani  cattle,  moreover,  give  good 
yields  under  proper  conditions  of  feeding  but,  as  a  rule, 
Asian  cattle  subsist  mainly  on  cereal  straw,  other  waste 
products  and  what  they  can  find  for  themselves.  Pigs 
receive  very  little  or  no  concentrates  until  the  final  stage 
of  fattening.  When,  as  a  result  of  higher  cereal  yields, 
some  land  can  be  released  for  the  growing  of  fodder 
crops,  the  possibilities  for  developing  the  production  of 
livestock  products  will  be  greatly  increased. 


4.  "Problems  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Expansion  in  the  Far  Blast” 
— Working  Paper  for  the  FAO  Regional  Consultation  on  Selective 
Expansion  of  Agricultural  Production  and  Consumption,  FAO, 
1965. 
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Agricultural  productivity  and  rural  over-population 

Even  if  the  food  potentialities  of  the  Far  East  could 
be  gauged  with  greater  precision,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  allow  optimistic  conclusions  to  engender  excessive 
hopes.  For  the  real  problem  is  how  to  ensure  that  these 
potential  resources  can  be  exploited  in  the  face  of  the 
numerous  obstacles  arising  from  various  economic,  social, 
cultural,  and  other  factors,  to  meet  the  increasing  needs 
of  the  expanding  population.  How  serious  these  obstacles 
are  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  very  low  agricultural 
productivity  per  man  prevailing  generally  in  the  region 
compared  with  other  regions.  Experience  in  the 
advanced  countries  has  shown  that  an  increase  in  agricul¬ 
tural  productivity  per  man  is  the  real  key  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  production.  In  Western  Europe,  for 
example,  the  sustained  expansion  of  agricultural  output, 
except  for  wartime  interruptions,  of  roughly  2  per  cent 
per  annum  in  the  past  few  decades  has  been  the  result  of 
an  increase  in  productivity  per  man  probably  at  a 
somewhat  higher  rate.  In  countries  like  the  United 
States,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  rate  of  increase 
both  in  farm  output  and  productivity  has  been  even 
higher.  In  the  Far  East,  however,  agricultural  production 
per  man  over  the  years  has,  until  recently,  stagnated. 
Because  of  the  large  element  of  part-time  and  family 
labour,  and  the  lack  of  statistical  data  there  is  no  really 
reliable  means  of  comparing  the  output  per  person 
actually  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  data  given  below, 
therefore,  relate  to  the  output  per  head  of  the  whole 
farm  population.^ 

Table  II 

Estimated  agricultural  productivity  per  man  and 

PER  HECTARE  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 


(Average  of  1951/52  and  1952/53) 


Countries 

1 

Production 
per  head 
of  the 
agricultural 
population 

1  Units® 

'  Production 
per  hectare  of 
agricultural 
area 

(arable  land 
equivalent) 
Units® 

Malaya  . 

190 

330 

Ceylon  . 

100 

260 

Japan  . 

80 

530 

Philippines  . 

1 

60 

160 

India . 

i 

50 

90 

Australia .  I 

1,750 

85 

U.S.A .  i 

1 

1,280 

130 

Denmark  . 

960 

320 

Nethrlands . 

1 

910 

480 

United  Kingdom  . 

830 

190 

Argentina . 

650 

65 

a.  One  unit  is  equivalent  to  10  kg  of  wheat. 


1.  "Fundamental  factors  affecting  the  stage  and  status  of  agricultural 
development”,  by  P.G.H.  Barter,  World  Population  Conference, 
1964.  (E/Conf. 13/318). 


Rough  as  the  above  estimates  are,  they  indicate  I 
the  immense  disparities  in  production  per  head  of  the 
farm  population  between  countries  in  the  region  and  ^ 
those  in  some  of  the  better  developed  regions,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  involved  in  raising  productivity 
in  the  Far  East  to  levels  closer  to  those  of  the  latter. 
The  situation  varies  of  course  with  different  countries  in  | 
the  region.  For  example,  production  per  head  of  farm 
population  in  Malaya  is  several  times  that  of  India  and  ^ 
higher  than  most  other  countries  in  the  region.  This  is  j 
largely  because  of  Malaya’s  ability  to  produce  export 
crops  of  high  value  like  rubber  and  coconut  products.  ' 
The  production  of  these  as  well  as  other  export  crops  | 
like  cotton,  coffee  and  tea  provides  valuable  foreign 
exchange  earnings  of  the  region  and  thus  assists  in  f 
importing  capital  and  other  goods  needed  for  develop¬ 
ment.  But  the  vast  mass  of  subsistence  and  semi¬ 
subsistence  food  producers  are  compelled  to  concentrate 
on  cheaper  energy-rich  foods  like  cereals  and  starchy 
roots  to  obtain  even  minimum  calorie  intakes.  In  the 
absence  of  efficient  system  of  land  use  and  methods  of 
production,  labour  intensive  methods  of  farming  and 
consequent  rural  over-population  are  inevitable.  It  is 
thus  not  surprising  that  agricultural  production  per 
hectare  is  a  good  deal  higher  in  countries  like  Japan, 
Malaya,  Ceylon  and  the  Philippines  than  in  those  parts 
of  the  world  where  high  agricultural  productivity  is 
linked  with  mechanization  and  extensive  methods  of 
farming. 

The  stagnation  of  agricultural  productivity  over  the 
decades  is  vividly  illustrated  in  table  III  by  the  figures  for 
countries  for  which  a  fairly  reliable  series  can  be 
calculated.  Apart  from  mainland  China,  the  figures 
given  cover  the  bulk  of  the  area  and  population 
of  the  Far  East  and  it  is  believed  that  the  figures 
for  mainland  China  would  not  show  any  appreciably 
different  trends.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the 
apparently  uninterrupted  decline  in  yields  per  hectare 
both  for  rice  and  all  cereals  from  1909-13  to  1951. 
The  heaviest  decline  occurred,  of  course,  as  a  result 
of  World  War  II,  but  even  by  1953  yields  per 
hectare  of  rice  and  other  cereals  were  about  10  per  cent 
below  those  in  1909-13.  However,  there  were  a  number 
of  important  exceptions  to  the  general  trend.  For 
example,  substantial  increases  in  rice  yields  per  hectare 
were  achieved,  especially  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
world  wars,  in  Japan,  Korea  and  Malaya.  But  for  the 
region  as  a  whole  the  trend  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  impressive  rise  in  yields  of  cereals  obtained  in  North 
America,  Western  Europe,  and  Oceania.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  traditional  method  of  maintaining  food 
supplies  for  the  expanding  population  of  the  region  has 
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Table  III 


^  Indices  of  area,  yield  and  per  caput  production  of  cereals  in  selected  far  eastern  countries^ 


Commodities 

1909/13 

1924/28 

1929/33 

1934/38  i  1946/47 

i 

(Indices  1924-28 

1948/50 

=  100) 

1951 

1952 

1953 

^  Rice 

1.  Total  area  under  rice . 

90 

100 

103 

111 

113 

124 

127 

127 

133 

2.  Area  per  thousand  of  population 

95 

100 

93 

92 

83 

88 

87 

86 

89 

1  3.  Yield  per  hectare . 

103 

100 

93 

97 

91 

88 

86 

90 

94 

j  4.  Per  Caput  Production  . 

98 

100 

93 

89 

75 

77 

75 

78 

83 

1  All  Cereals 

1.  Total  area  under  cereals  . 

92 

100 

103 

114 

116 

124 

127 

131 

136 

i  2.  Area  per  thousand  of  population 

97 

100 

93 

95 

85 

88 

87 

89 

91 

3.  Yield  per  hectare . 

103 

100 

100 

99 

87 

87 

86 

88 

92 

4.  Per  Caput  Production  . 

100 

100 

93 

93 

74 

77 

76 

78 

84 

a.  Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  China;  Taiwan,  India  and  Pakistan, 
Indonesia  (Java  and  Madura),  Japan,  Laos,  Malaya,  Philippines, 
Thailand,  and  Viet-Nam. 


) 


been  by  increasing  the  area  under  cultivation.  This  is  a 
process  which,  however,  cannot  be  indefinitely  continued 
even  with  large-scale  measures  entailing  heavy  capital 
investment.  In  fact,  the  area  under  rice  and  other 
cereals  in  the  countries  included  in  table  III  expanded 
from  1909-13  to  1953  by  about  47  per  cent,  while 
the  population  rose  by  57  per  cent.  Thus  not  only 
has  per  caput  production  of  rice  and  other  cereals 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  population,  but 
the  pressure  of  population  on  the  land  itself  has  steadily 
increased  and  the  region  has  turned  from  an  exporter  to 
a  net  importer. 

Rural  Over-population 

Rural  over-population  over  large  parts  of  the  region 
is,  therefore,  not  an  explanation  of  arrested  development 
but  emerges  rather  as  a  consequence  of  it.  Indeed, 
estimates  furnished  at  the  World  Population  Conference 
showed  conclusively  that,  except  in  certain  circumstances, 
increasing  density  of  rural  population  does  not  necessarily 
or  always  mean  lower  output  per  man.^  On  the  contrary, 
some  of  the  more  densely  settled  areas  of  the  world 
are  to  be  found  in  the  smaller  countries  of  Western 
Europe  where,  because  of  modern  techniques,  abundant 
fertilizers  and  a  large  degree  of  industrialization,  produc¬ 
tivity  both  per  man  and  per  hectare  is  high  enough  to 
enable  the  labour  of  one  farm  worker  to  support  many. 
Yet  in  these  countries  too,  settled  agriculture  began  with 
low  crop  yields,  sometimes  maintained  only  by  shifting 
cultivation.  As  population  increased  and  techniques 
improved,  methods  were  found  of  increasing  crop  yields 


1-  "What  constitutes  rural  overpopulation?”  by  Colin  Clark,  World 
Population  Conference,  1954. 


and  maintaining  fertility  of  soil,  especially  by  crop 
rotations  and  animal  manures.  The  final  step  in  the 
evolutionary  process  became  possible  only  when  the 
growth  of  industry,  urban  population  and  incomes 
provided  markets  for  additional  production  under 
conditions  which,  on  the  whole,  gave  the  farmer  both 
the  incentive  and  the  needed  techniques  to  increase 
output.  Fully  intensive  agriculture  was  developed  by 
the  integration  of  animal  husbandry  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  specialized  crops.  With  developing  knowledge 
on  conditions  for  tropical  agriculture,  there  seems  to  be 
little  reason  why  the  region  cannot  eventually  be 
cultivated  with  comparable  results  by  a  farm  population 
as  dense  as  that  in  the  most  thickly  settled  regions  in 
Western  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  if  methods  of 
production  do  not  improve,  if  economic  and  social 
developments  stagnate,  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
operates  with  increasing  force  as  densities  increase  until, 
as  in  some  countries  of  the  Far  East  and  elsewhere,  the 
labour  of  one  man  fully  at  work  on  a  farm  will  barely 
suffice  to  feed  two  persons,  and  the  limit  of  subsistence 
is  reached  with  danger  of  famine  when  crops  fail  even 
partially. 

Clearly,  therefore,  what  is  required  is  a  profound 
modification  in  the  patterns  and  techniques  of  agriculture 
that  have  persisted  in  the  region  almost  unchanged  for 
many  centuries.  This  can  be  achieved  only  by  the 
spread  of  knowledge  of  better  ways  of  farming,  by  the 
provision  of  better  seeds,  fertilizers  and  implements,  by 
the  control  of  plant  and  animal  disease,  by  consolidation 
of  fragmentary  holdings,  by  the  provision  of  capital  for 
expanding  operations  and  especially  by  the  creation  of 
large  urban  markets  through  industrialization  and  a 
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reduction  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  on  the 
land,  and  also  transportation  to  enable  the  farmers  to 
market  their  increased  output.  Fortunately,  most  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  region  are  fully  aware  of  the  urgency  and 
acuteness  of  the  problem.  Some  of  them  have  under 
way  and  others  are  formulating  development  programmes 
which  are  aimed  directly  or  indirectly  at  overcoming  the 
formidable  social,  cultural  and  economic  obstacles  that 
have  impeded  progress  in  the  past. 

Capital,  credit  and  industrialization 

Not  the  least  of  the  economic  obstacles  is,  of  course, 
the  vast  amount  of  capital  required  to  finance  develop¬ 
ment  programmes  in  countries  where  per  caput  real 
incomes  are  low,  often  still  lower  than  before  the  war, 
and  private  savings  small  or  negligible.  It  has  been 
roughly  estimated  that  for  the  region  excluding  mainland 
China  and  Japan  savings  of  about  $5  billion  are  needed 
annually  compared  with  about  $2  billion  per  annum 
currently  available  in  order  to  raise  per  caput  income 
by  2  per  cent  per  annum  in  the  initial  period.^  Inflow 
of  foreign  capital  from  all  sources,  at  present  around 
SI  billion,  would  have  to  be  trebled  to  close  this  gap. 
The  capital  requirements  for  agricultural  development  are 
no  doubt  not  relatively  so  large  as  those  for  general 
economic  development,  except  for  large-scale  irrigation 
projects  etc.  In  the  field  of  agriculture  the  need  is 
more  for  small  machines  and  tools  and  for  State  aid  to 
cottage  industries  in  the  rural  areas  than  for  the  large- 
scale  labour  saving  devices  of  “Western”  technology. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  recognizing  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  industrialization  as  a  means  of  raising  incomes 
and  providing  outlets  for  surplus  rural  population,  it 
has  also  to  be  emphasized  that  the  rate  of  industrial 
development  in  the  region  is  largely  conditioned  by 
progress  in  the  agricultural  sector  and  vice-versa.  Urban 
communities  must  depend  largely  for  their  expansion 
on  adequate  food  supplies.  Moreover,  flourishing  farm 
populations  are  needed  as  vital  markets  for  the  products 
of  industry.  A  balance  between  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  development  must,  therefore,  be  maintained  to 
ensure  steady  progress.  Estimates  available  for  the  years 
1953/54  or  1954/55  suggest  that  direct  public  expendi¬ 
ture  on  agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries  amounts  to 
between  25  and  30  per  cent  of  total  public  expenditure 
in  India,  Ceylon  and  Nepal,  about  10-12  per  cent  in 
Indonesia  and  Burma,  and  less  than  5  per  cent  in  Malaya 
and  Sarawak.2  These  are,  of  course,  low  figures  com¬ 
pared  with  the  high  percentage  of  population  dependent 
on  agriculture  in  the  region,  but  they  take  no  account 
of  the  large  amount  of  public  expenditure  on  transport, 

1.  United  Nations,  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  195k. 

2.  Ihid. 


fuel  and  power,  and  social  purposes  such  as  health, 
education,  housing,  etc.,  all  of  which  may  have  an 
important  bearing  on  agricultural  development.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  figures  do  indicate  that  the  priorities 
accorded  to  agriculture  vary  greatly  in  different  countries. 
However,  the  sharp  increase  in  public  expenditures  for 
development  in  the  past  three  years  has  already  had  a 
significant  effect  on  agricultural  development.  The 
extensive  programmes  of  irrigation  covering  minor  as 
well  as  multiple  purpose  projects  in  countries  like  India, 
Pakistan  and  Ceylon,  are  examples  of  the  efforts  being 
made  to  raise  agricultural  output.  The  fact  that  in 
India,  even  after  making  allowances  for  favourable 
weather  in  the  past  few  years,  cereal  production  already 
has  exceeded  the  targets  set  out  in  the  first  5-year  plan, 
is  an  indication  of  what  can  be  achieved. 

Important  beginnings  have  also  been  made  in  many 
countries  in  breaching  the  traditional  system  in  which 
landlords,  middlemen  and  local  money  lenders  have 
been  the  main  sources  of  credit  to  farmers,  often  imposing 
harsh  and  usurious  terms.  The  provision  of  credit  on 
reasonable  terms  not  merely  to  assist  farmers  in  seasonal 
difficulties  or  crop  failures  but  also  to  improve  their 
methods  of  production  is  as  important  as  large-scale 
development  programmes  in  the  task  of  raising  agricul¬ 
tural  output.  The  growth  of  co-operative  organization 
for  agricultural  credit  and  promoting  self-help  among 
farmers,  often  with  financial  assistance  from  the  State, 
is  an  encouraging  indication  of  the  efforts  being  made 
in  this  direction,  although  the  scale  of  such  activities  is 
still  far  below  what  is  needed. 

Measures  to  overcome  resistance  to  change 

But  even  if  more  capital  could  be  made  available 
from  domestic  and  external  sources,  programmes  for 
development  have  little  chance  of  success  among  back¬ 
ward  populations  unless  literacy  can  be  spread,  skilled 
technicians  can  be  made  available,  and  the  deep-rooted 
resistance  to  change  overcome.  This  resistance  has  in 
the  past  probably  been  one  of  the  most  serious  impedi¬ 
ments  to  progress  in  the  less-developed  agricultural 
communities.  For  the  large  masses  of  people  who  carry 
on  farm  work  with  simple  methods  and  tools  and  lack 
animal  or  mechanized  power,  possibilities  of  increasing 
production  are  directly  related  to  the  number  of  hands 
available,  especially  at  seasonal  peaks.  Thus,  although 
income  of  the  individual  worker  may  be  low,  the  only 
way  in  which  the  farmer  can  feel  secure  is  to  assure 
his  labour  supply  within  his  own  family  circle.  The 
network  of  family  relations,  duties  and  obligations  which 
are  usually  a  feature  of  such  societies  strongly  reinforces 
the  ideal  of  a  large  family.  If  new  land  is  not  readily 
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available  and  other  outlets  for  labour  cannot  be  found, 
this  leads  to  surplus  agricultural  population,  under¬ 
employment,  fragmentation  of  holdings  and  landlessness, 
although  during  harvest  times  supply  of  labour  is 
stretched  to  the  limit  even  with  present  holdings.  These 
in  turn  make  any  real  improvement  in  agricultural 
efficiency  difficult  or  even  impossible.  Where  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  exists  to  acquire  capital  to  put  new  practices  into 
operation  the  farmer  cannot  be  expected  to  risk  even 
a  small  part  of  his  production  by  trying  new  metliods. 
Resistance  to  change,  therefore,  appears  largely  as  a 
cultural  response  to  growing  economic  pressure  in  limited 
agricultural  resources. 

Provided  basic  values  are  not  violated  changes  to 
more  progressive  attitudes  can,  however,  be  accomplished. 
A  powerful  influence  assisting  this  process  is  the  growing 
realization  among  the  mass  of  the  population  that  a  better 
life  is  possible.  Movement  of  people  between  country 
and  town  in  both  directions  has  its  effect  in  due  course 
on  the  high  fertility  prevailing  in  agricultural  com¬ 
munities.  It  has  been  observed,  for  example,  that  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  large  families  in  sending  members 
to  factories  are  soon  counteracted  by  the  insistence  of 
children  on  disposing  of  their  earnings  in  their  own  way. 
The  efforts  being  made  to  promote  industrialization  in 
most  countries  of  the  region  inevitably  tend  to  hasten 
this  process.  Again  the  measures  taken  to  reduce 
mortality  rates  have  been  remarkably  successful  because 
they  promote  the  accomplishment  of  social  values.  In  the 
same  way  improved  methods  of  production  and  better 
equipment  are  adopted  once  it  is  realized  that  they  are 


compatible  with  culture.  Useful  beginnings  have  already 
been  made  in  the  formation  of  more  progressive  attitudes. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  developments  in  this  direction 
should  be  more  rapid  in  the  coming  years  thanks  to  the 
efforts  being  made  by  governments  and  the  help  given 
under  the  various  technical  assistance  programmes.  The 
teaching  of  fundamental  education,  the  spread  of  health 
services  and  programmes  to  promote  better  nutrition,  the 
growth  of  agricultural  extension  services,  the  training 
of  technicians,  the  institution  of  land  reform  measures, 
are  all  examples  of  fields  in  which  progress  is  already 
having  effect.  Perhaps  the  most  promising  development 
is  the  spreading  of  community  development  programmes 
under  which  rural  areas,  each  comprising  a  number  of 
villages,  are  selected  for  all-round  intensive  development, 
and  in  which  the  principles  of  co-operation  and  the  use 
of  scientific  methods  are  being  taught  and  applied.  This 
is  not  merely  a  fertile  field  for  the  inculcation  of  pro¬ 
gressive  attitudes.  Becaues  of  the  possibilities  it  offers 
for  the  employment  of  formerly  unemployed  or  under¬ 
employed  labour  on  the  building  of  roads,  schools  and 
in  agricultural  development,  it  also  provides  an  important 
means  of  filling  the  gap  caused  by  inadequacy  of  avail¬ 
able  capital. 

Nevertheless,  the  scale  of  effort  will  have  to  be 
raised  enormously  if  substantial  results  are  to  be 
achieved.  Despite  the  encouraging  progress  in  agricul¬ 
tural  production  in  some  countries  in  recent  years,  the 
levels  of  per  caput  output  in  most  countries  and  in  the 
region  as  a  whole  are  still  well  below  pre-war  levels. 


Table  IV 

Indices  of  production  of  foodstuffs 
(Pre-War  =100) 


Total  Production 

Per  Caput  Production 

1951/52 

1952/53 

1953/54 

1954/55 

1951/52 

1952/53 

1 

1953/54  1 

1954/55 

Burma . 

85 

88 

86 

87 

72 

74  j 

72  ! 

71 

Ceylon . 

138 

135 

146 

156 

100 

95  1 

100 

104 

China;  Taiwan . 

107 

117 

120 

124 

75 

78 

78 

78 

India  . 

105 

110 

120 

119 

87 

90 

97  ! 

95 

Indonesia  . 

93 

99 

107 

113 

78 

81 

86 

90 

Japan . 

109 

120 

107 

118 

89 

97 

1  85 

92 

Korea,  South  . 

91 

95 

110 

no 

65 

66 

1  75 

73 

Malaya . 

98 

105 

103 

108 

1  72 

74 

71 

72 

Pakistan  . 

113 

112 

116 

118 

98 

96 

1  98 

99 

Philippines . 

139 

142 

146 

147 

104 

104 

1  105 

104 

Thailand  . 

Far  East  (excluding 

150 
!  105 

142 

163 

135 

113 

104 

118 

96 

mainland  China)  . . 

1 

'  109 

115 

116 

85 

1  88 

91 

91 
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Agricultural  incomes  and  size  of  agricultural 

POPULATIONS 

There  is  no  indication  at  all  of  any  real  decline 
either  in  the  high  percentage  of  population  dependent 
on  agriculture  or  in  the  disparities  between  the  incomes 
obtained  in  industry  and  agriculture.  Statistics  on 
agricultural  population  are  not,  however,  reliable.  In 
particular,  the  development  of  cottage  and  small  scale 
industries  as  a  means  of  absorbing  surplus  rural  labour 
may  not  be  sufficiently  reflected  in  the  figures  for  non- 
agricultural  population.  Nevertheless,  in  nearly  all 
countries  of  the  region,  including  Japan,  where  agricul¬ 
tural  efficiency  is  highest,  the  percentage  of  national 
income  derived  from  agriculture  is  very  much  lower 
than  the  percentage  of  total  population  dependent  on 
agriculture,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  in  table  V. 

Table  V 

National  income  and  population  in  relation 
TO  AGRICULTURE 


Per  cent  oi 

Per  cent  oi 

net  domestic 

population 

Production 

dependent 

from 

on 

ciriTiv'iilture^ 

agriculture 

China:  Taiwan 

. I  40 

India 

. 1  50 

70 

Indonesia  . . 

. i  56  i 

Japan  . . 

.  22 

45 

Korea,  South 

. !  48 

Philippines 

.  1  40 

70 

Thailand 

. 1  50 

66 

1.  Based  on  tables  compiled  for  Economic  Survey  of 

Asia  and  the 

Far  East,  195i. 

This  situation  also  prevails,  but  not  usually  to  the 

same  extent. 

in  many  highly  industrialized 

countries  of 

the  world. 

Historically,  the  main  reason  for  lower 

incomes  in 

agriculture  compared  with  industry  is  that 

agriculture  preceded  industry  as  the  main  human  occupa- 

tion  and  provides  the  principal  reservoir  for  recruitment 
to  industry.  But  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  incomes 
in  agriculture  should  be  lower.  The  greater  simplicity 
of  life  in  rural  areas  and  the  usually  higher  degree  of 
illiteracy  among  the  rural  populations  are  not  necessarily 
permanent  factors.  They  will  gradually  disappear  with 
improved  communication  and  interpenetration  of  town 
and  country  ways  of  life  and  thought.  As  knowledge 
spreads  and  methods  of  production  improve,  it  will 
become  evident  that  agriculture  requires  a  labour  force 
generally  as  skilled  and  intelligent  as  that  in  industry. 
As  long  as  rewards  in  industry  remain  higher  than  those 
in  agriculture,  and  provide  the  possibilities  for  absorb¬ 
ing  labour  into  industry  expand,  a  steady  drift  from 
agriculture  to  industry  can  be  expected.  Even  in  highly 


industrialized  countries  in  the  West,  this  drift  occurs  I 
despite  the  many  compensations  of  farm  life.  It  can  be  I 
expected  that  this  process  will  gain  momentum  and 
continue  in  the  Far  East  until  the  labour  requirements 
in  agriculture  and  industry  come  ultimately  into  balance 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  skill,  techniques  and 
efficiency  of  the  agricultural  worker  are  on  a  par  with 
those  of  the  urban  worker.  The  rate  of  this  movement 
must,  of  course,  depend  largely  on  the  speed  with  which 
industrialization  becomes  possible  in  different  counrties. 

In  mainland  China,  for  example,  where  pressure  of  rural 
population  is  great,  the  deliberate  policy  of  rapid  indus¬ 
trialization  adopted  should  have  a  marked  effect  in 
stimulating  this  flow.  But  this  kind  of  policy  requires  a 
rigid  control  over  consumption  and,  as  the  experience  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
shows,  may  have  to  be  relaxed  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  expand  output  of  foodstuffs  and  consumer  goods. 
In  the  longer  run,  however,  the  policy  pursued  by  most 
other  Far  Eastern  countries  of  maintaining  at  least 
current  consumption  and  proceeding  more  slowly  with 
industrialization,  with  concentration  on  the  development 
of  light  industries,  may  be  equally,  if  not  more,  effective 
in  promoting  an  even  flow  of  labour  from  agriculture  to 
industry.  In  any  event,  if  one  man  in  agriculture  can 
ultimately  produce  enough  to  meet  his  own  food  require¬ 
ment  and  also  the  needs  of  say,  between  5-10  people 
in  other  occupations,  a  balance  would  be  reached  with 
an  agricultural  population  of  10-20  per  cent.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  long  way  from  the  present  situation. 

Trade  in  food  and  agriculture  products 

Moreover,  this  conclusion  applies  only  to  countries 
considered  as  self-contained  units.  For  each  country 
the  proportion  must  depend  on  the  natural  and  other 
advantages  for  agricultural  production  as  compared  with 
those  for  other  occupations.  If  markets  are  favourable, 
countries  better  placed  to  export  food  and  agricultural 
products  to  meet  the  needs  of  other  countries  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Some  food  deficient  countries  like 
Japan,  even  with  increasing  agricultural  productivity, 
cannot,  except  at  prohibitive  cost,  meet  more  than  a  part 
of  their  food  requirements  from  domestic  production. 
The  possibilities  for  external  trade  of  the  region  and 
for  trade  among  countries  in  the  region  itself  thus  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  balance  between  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  sectors  of  the  national 
economies  of  the  countries.  Despite  the  great  efforts 
made  to  promote  self-sufficiency,  the  region  as  a  whole 
still  remains  a  net  importer  of  foodstuffs,  though  not  on 
the  same  scale  as  of  1951  and  1952.  This  situation 
applies  not  merely  to  cereals,  but  also  to  sugar  of  which 
the  region  was  a  net  exporter  before  the  war.  Net 
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imports  of  livestock  products  like  dried  and  canned 
milk,  meat  and  animal  fats,  have  also  considerably 
increased.  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  the  long  term  trends. 
In  the  immediate  years  to  come,  however,  unless  severe 
crop  failures  intervene,  the  need  to  conserve  foreign 
exchange  is  likely  to  restrict  imports  of  food  from  out¬ 
side  the  region  to  modest  levels.  The  trend  in  the 
region’s  exports  of  cash  crops  like  rubber,  tea,  fibres 
and  vegetable  oil  and  oilseeds  depends  on  a  number  of 
factors.  These  exports  are  a  major  part  of  the  total 
exports  upon  which  the  region  has  to  rely  to  secure 
foreign  exchange  to  finance  its  import  of  capital  and 
other  goods  needed  for  development.  Countries  which 
have  the  facilities  for  producing  these  crops  cannot, 
therefore,  neglect  them.  However,  because  of  the  food 
shortage  in  recent  years,  the  area  under  industrial  crops 
has  declined  from  pre-war  levels  and  this  has  already 
been  reflected  in  lower  exports  of  hard  fibres.  Rapid 
growth  of  local  requirements  has  also  led  to  some 
reduction  in  exports  of  products  like  edible  oils  and 
oilseeds.  Rubber  and  tea  are  the  only  major  agricultural 
crops  whose  exports  have  increased  over  the  pre-war 
levels.  The  trend  in  production  of  such  crops  as  well 
as  the  year-to-year  level  of  exports  is,  of  course,  power¬ 
fully  affected  by  prices  and  other  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  world  market — e.g.  the  Korean  war  boom  and  the 
sharp  subsequent  downturn  in  the  value  of  these  exports. 
The  world  prospect  for  these  commodities,  including  the 
possible  competition  from  synthetic  products,  is  a  subject 
too  complex  to  be  included  in  the  present  paper.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  instability  in  world 
markets  makes  it  difficult  or  even  impossible  for  countries 
in  the  region  to  plan  in  an  orderly  fashion  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  export  crops.  This  also  has  an  important 
influence  on  the  extent  to  which  countries  specializing 
in  export  crops  may  be  encouraged  to  take  measures  to 
diversify  output  so  as  to  obtain  a  better  balance  between 
food  and  non-food  crops.  So  far,  such  efforts  have  not 
been  very  successful,  partly  because  of  the  uncertainties 
as  to  whether  a  policy  of  diversification  would  be  more 
profitable  than  specialization,  although  in  the  long  run  it 
is  clear  that  a  balanced  output  is  the  best  insurance 
against  the  hazards  of  unpredictable  world  markets. 

The  possibilities  for  a  large  increase  in  trade  in 
agricultural  and  other  products  between  the  different 
countries  of  the  region  stand  out  perhaps  more  clearly. 
The  severe  reduction  in  this  trade  compared  with  pre-war 
has  been  due  in  part  to  political  disturbances  after  the 
war  which  have  tended  to  cut  off  markets  from  sources 
of  supply.  Gradual  adjustment  to  the  changed  circum¬ 
stances  is,  however,  slowly  being  accompanied  by  reopen¬ 
ing  of  the  channels  of  trade  through  a  variety  of  trade 
agreements  between  countries  of  the  region  and  a 


noticeable  liberalization  of  trade  policy.  In  an  area 
comprising  half  the  world’s  population,  with  diverse 
natural  resources,  the  scope  for  interchange  of  products 
within  the  region  will  inevitably  broaden  especially  as 
industrialization  increases.  But  progress  in  this  direction 
can  be  assured  only  if  policies  are  co-ordinated  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  a  selective  expansion  exploiting 
fully  the  complementary  nature  of  agricultural  resources. 
The  drive  towards  self-sufficiency  in  foodstuffs  in  a 
number  of  countries  induced  by  past  food  shortages,  has 
not  always  accorded  with  this  principle.  If  policies  are 
not  properly  co-ordinated,  the  best  use  of  agricultural 
resources  cannot  be  made  and  serious  obstacles  arise, 
impeding  the  long  term  readjustment  in  the  agricultural 
labour  force  as  regards  its  size,  geographical  distribution, 
and  the  kinds  of  w'ork  it  should  perforin. 

Conclusion 

The  early  part  of  this  paper  indicated  the  wide 
gulf  existing  between  present  food  consumption  levels 
in  the  region  and  those  needed  to  support  even  a 
moderately  well-fed  population.  Some  indications  were 
also  given  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  involved  in 
supplying  a  growing  population  over  the  years  with  a 
better  diet  than  at  present.  Limitations  of  agricultural 
potentialities  are  not  believed  to  constitute  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  On  the  contrary, 
the  possibilities  for  increasing  agricultural  production 
are  considerable,  but  their  realization  requires  breaking 
the  vicious  circle  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  low  produc¬ 
tivity.  Governments  have  made  beginnings  in  this  task 
in  their  overall  development  programmes,  including 
education  and  health.  Important  efforts  are  being  made 
not  only  to  provide  better  transport,  more  irrigation, 
fertilizer  and  farm  machinery,  but  also  to  impart 
knowledge  of  elements  of  good  nutrition  and  better 
methods  of  production  to  the  rural  masses.  But  the 
results  so  far  achieved  are  meagre  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  problem  and  far  greater  efforts  are  needed.  In 
this,  programmes  of  technical  assistance  and  the  provision 
of  capital  from  external  sources  have  a  great  role  to 
play.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  capital  required 
to  secure  orderly  development  and  a  continuous  expansion 
of  per  caput  income  of  2  per  cent  per  annum  is  so  large 
that  the  countries  themselves  must  finance  the  major 
part  of  their  needs  from  their  own  resources.  In  the 
field  of  agriculture,  programmes  for  the  use  of 
unemployed  or  underemployed  labour  in  schemes  like 
village  community  development,  can  contribute  a  good 
deal  at  a  relatively  low  financial  cost,  especially  if 
available  agricultural  surpluses  are  also  utilized.  Never¬ 
theless,  although  foreign  capital  cannot  provide  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  region’s  needs,  this  fraction  is  of 
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crucial  importance  for  the  speed  at  which  development 
can  be  pushed  forward.  For  if  development  is  not 
speeded  up,  there  is  no  assurance  that  population  and 
agricultural  production  can  be  brought  into  balance  in 
the  same  way  as  the  adjustments  that  followed  industriali¬ 


zation  in  the  Western  world.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more 
peaceful  world  conditions  in  the  future  will  make 
possible  a  release  of  resources,  at  present  spent  on 
armaments,  so  that  the  programme  of  external  aid  to 
the  region  can  be  enlarged. 


Appendix  1 


Food  supplies  (gross)  required  to  feed  the  population  in  selected  far  eastern  countries  by  the  year 
1970  AT  recent  levels  of  consumption  and  also  at  slightly  improved  target  levels 


Country 

Year 

Consump. ' 
levels  1 

Cereals 

Starchy 

roots 

Pulses 

Sugar 

Fats 

Meat 

Eggs 

Fish 

Milk 

(in  thousand  tons) 

Ceylon 

1953  . 

1300 

305 

810 

140 

30 

20 

15 

120 

130 

1970  . 

Recent 

1930 

450 

1205 

205 

45 

30 

20 

180 

190 

1970  . 

Target 

2000 

450 

1340 

205 

75 

65 

25 

200 

230 

India 

1952/53  . .  . . 

63500 

4400 

14690 

5020 

1210 

510 

50 

730 

19610 

1970  . 

Recent 

81900 

5680 

18940 

6480 

1560 

660 

70 

940 

25400 

1970  . 

Target 

99800 

5680 

20800 

6950 

2560 

1200 

140 

1590 

33780 

Japan 

1952/53  . .  . . 

17160 

9000 

1200 

1890 

330 

270 

270 

4330 

800 

1970  . 

Recent 

22000 

11520 

1540 

2420 

420 

340 

340 

5545 

1020 

1970  . 

Target 

23200 

11700 

1660 

2420 

420 

440 

370 

8600 

1100 

Pakistan 

1952/53  . .  . . 

16920 

1840 

1200 

275 

335 

25 

100 

6040 

1970  . 

Recent 

21150 

2300 

1500 

345 

420 

30 

130 

7550 

1970  . 

Target 

22620 

630 

3540 

1370 

345 

450 

55 

250 

8200 

Philippines 

1952/53  . .  . . 

4200 

1150 

260 

310 

100 

250 

55 

450 

140 

1970  . 

Recent 

5840 

1560 

360 

420 

140 

350 

75 

620 

200 

1970  . 

Target 

5840 

1560 

600 

420 

210 

500 

115 

720 

420 

Appendix  II 


Calorie  and  protein  content  of  national  average  food  supplies  (at  retail  level)  in  selected 
FAR  EASTERN  COUNTRIES — ^RECENT  LEVELS  COMPARED  WITH  TARGET  LEVELS 


Country 

Period 

Calories 

Total  Protein 
(grammes)  1 

1 

(per  caput  per  day) 

Animal  Protein 
(grammes) 

Ceylon 

1953  . 

1790 

44 

11 

1970  target . 

1980 

48 

13 

India 

1952/53  . 

1680 

46 

6 

1970  target . 

2120 

59 

8 

Japan 

1952/53  . 

2010 

58 

13 

1970  target . 

2120 

61 

19 

Pakistan 

1952/53  . 

2020 

49 

11 

1970  target . 

2230 

57 

12 

Philippines 

1  1952/53  . 

1960 

43 

10 

I  1970  target . 

2240 

52 
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ECONOMIC  CONCEPTS  OF  BUDGET  DEFICITS^ 


I.  liNTRODUCTlON 

1.  The  terms  “budget  deficit”  and  “budget  surplus” 
often  carry  with  them  the  connotations  “bad”  and 
“good.”  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  discussions 
of  over-all  fiscal  policies  are  based  on  or  related  to 
premises,  such  as  “the  government  should  not  live  beyond 
its  means”  and  “the  budget  should  be  balanced.” 
Discussions  of  this  type,  which  often  lead  to  considera¬ 
tion  of  legal  safeguards  against  “overspending”  by  public 
authorities,  can  be  considered  as  essentially  political 
in  character,  regardless  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
involve  economic  reasoning. 

2.  Definitions  of  deficits  are,  of  course,  required 
in  order  to  give  meaning  to  such  expressions  as  “budget 
balancing”  and  “overspending.”  Thus,  the  organic  law 
of  the  budget  or  the  appropriation  rules  of  a  government 
may  state  that  all  expenditures  should  be  covered  by 
proceeds  from  taxes  and  other  receipts  which  do  not 
reflect  an  increase  in  liabilities,  that  is  to  say  that 
the  budget  should  be  balanced  without  reliance  upon 
borrowed  funds.  Alternatively,  rules  of  this  type  may 
be  related  to  expenditures  for  current  purposes  only,  that 
is  to  say  that  expenditures  for  capital  purposes  may  be 
financed  by  means  of  borrowing. 

3.  The  political  element  may  be  minimized  by 
confining  the  discussion  to  the  use  of  deficit  and  surplus 
measures  for  purposes  of  assessing  the  short-term  impact 
of  government  transactions  on  the  economy.  Within  such 
a  context  the  terms  “deficit”  and  “surplus”  become 
neutral,  as  no  judgments  are  made  as  to  whether  deficits 
and  surpluses  are  “bad”  or  “good”  per  se.  Such  an 
approach,  however,  implies  the  construction  of  models 
which  would  include  the  budget  deficit  or  various 
categories  of  government  transactions  in  the  list  of 
variables  introduced  to  explain  past  economic  events,  or 
to  forecast  future  economic  events.  The  analysis  of  the 
short-term  effects  would  then  take  into  account  most  of 
the  problems  faced  by  a  government  which  deliberately 
attempts  to  plan  its  fiscal  and  financial  policies  with 
reference  to  the  development  and  the  stability  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 


1.  Prepared  by  the  Fiscal  and  Financial  Branch,  Bureau  of  Economic 
Affairs,  United  Nations  Headquarters,  on  the  basis  of  discussion 
paper  S  (ECAFE/I&T/FED.2/2)  submitted  by  the  Branch  to  the 
Workshop  on  Problems  of  Budqct  Reclassification  in  the  ECAFE 
Region  held  in  Bangkok  from  30  August  to  10  September  1955. 


4.  The  scope  of  this  paper  is  less  ambitious  in  that 
it  is  essentially  confined  to  an  examination  of  measures 
of  deficits  and  surpluses  which  could  be  used  as  crude 
indicators  of  the  impact  of  government  transactions  on 
current  economic  trends.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  political  debates  referred  to  above,  an  attempt  is 
also  made  to  examine  briefly  some  aspects  of  deficit 
concepts  which  frequently  appear  in  discussions  related 
to  “rules  of  budget  balancing.”  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  expression  is  used  not  only  for  written  rules  concern¬ 
ing  the  means  of  financing  government  expenditures, 
but  also  for  customary  or  conventional  rules  which 
reflect  the  politically  dominant  views  of  the  community, 

5.  Part  II  of  the  paper  discusses  deficit  concepts 
in  general  terms,  in  two  sections.  Section  A  examines 
the  deficit  concepts  “net  borrowing  adjusted  for  changes 
in  cash  holdings”  and  “the  decline  in  the  net  worth 
of  the  government.”  In  this  section  references  are  made 
to  rules  of  budget  balancing  and  also  to  some  problems 
of  cost  accounting  and  budget  presentation.  No  attempt 
is  made,  however,  to  pass  any  general  judgment  on  the 
choice  between  budgetary  rules  based  on  the  two  deficit 
concepts  concerned.  In  Section  B  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  use  of  deficit  concepts  for  purposes  of  economic 
analysis.  It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  net  borrowing 
adjusted  for  changes  in  cash  holdings  can  be  used 
both  in  formulating  budgetary  rules  and  in  appraising 
the  short-term  effects  of  government  transactions  on  the 
economy. 

6.  Part  III  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  a  technical 
discussion  of  the  problems  touched  upon  in  Part  II, 
Section  B.  An  accounting  example  is  introduced  as  a 
basis  for  the  discussion.  This  example,  which  can  be 
considered  as  based  on  a  reclassification  of  government 
transactions  by  major  economic  categories,  is  divided 
into  (a)  transfers  and  transactions  in  goods  and  services, 
and  (b)  lending  and  borrowing  operations.  Transfers 
and  transactions  in  goods  and  services  are  classified 
according  to  principles  adopted  for  the  purposes  of 
national  accounting.  Borrowing  and  lending  operations, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  classified  with  a  view  to  meeting 
the  requirements  of  a  scheme  introduced  to  illustrate  the 
relationships  between  the  financial  flows  of  the  various 
sectors  of  the  economy.  It  should  again  be  emphasized 
that  the  paper  is  limited  to  a  discussion  of  definitional 
relationships  between  certain  measures  of  government 
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transactions  and  similar  measures  covering  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  explore  the  structural  relationships  between 
the  various  variables  involved. 

II.  General  discussion 

A.  Deficit  Concepts  Related  to  Rules  of  Budget  Balancing 

7.  As  shown  by  the  summary  account  presented 
below,  the  budget  is  always  formally  balanced  in  the 
sense  that  the  sum  of  the  entries  on  the  expenditure 
side  equals  the  sum  of  the  entries  on  the  receipt  side. 
Measures  of  deficits  and  surpluses  are,  therefore,  based 
on  a  selection  of  entries  which  are  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  actual  computations.  In  this  paper  the 
term  “over-all”  is  used  for  measures  which  include  all 
entries  on  the  expenditure  side  except  changes  in  cash 
holdings.  Other  measures,  which  exclude  certain  expendi¬ 
tures  (e.g.  asset  acquisition),  are  referred  to  as  “partial.” 


Expenditures 

Receipts 

A.  Current  expenditures  i 

B.  Revenue 

C.  Net  acquisition  oi  real  and 

D.  Net  borrowing 

financial  assets  other  than 

cosh 

i 

E.  Increase  (-+-)  or  decrease 

i 

1 

(— )  in  cash  holdings 

1 

] 

A  -|-  C  -f-  E  — 

B  -f  D 

8.  Public  debt  concept  of  deficit.  A  well-known, 
over-all  measure  of  budget  deficit  is  defined  as  the 
difference  between  revenue  (B)  on  the  one  hand  and 
current  expenditures  (A)  and  net  acquisition  of  assets 
(C)  on  the  other.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  measure 
is  equal  to  net  borrowing  (D)  less  the  increase  (or 
plus  the  decrease)  in  cash  holdings  (E).  Since  changes 
in  cash  holdings  as  a  rule  are  comparatively  small,  the 
budget  may  be  said  to  be  balanced  if  net  borrowing 
is  equal  to  zero,  that  is  to  say  that  the  public  debt 
remains  unchanged.  This  measure  may,  therefore,  be 
referred  to  as  based  on  the  public  debt  concept  of  deficit. 

9.  A  rule  to  the  effect  that  the  budget  should  be 
balanced  annually  in  the  above  sense  would,  of  course, 
impose  a  very  strict  budgetary  discipline.  Such  a  rule 
can  be  objected  to  on  economic  grounds  by  reference 
to  the  trade  cycle.  Considerable  flexibility  may,  however, 
be  introduced  by  relating  the  balancing  of  the  budget 
to  a  period  of  several  fiscal  years  rather  than  to  individual 
fiscal  years.  In  this  case  the  public  debt  would  remain 
unchanged  over  time,  barring,  of  course,  extraordinary 
developments  such  as  war. 


10.  The  public  debt  concept  of  deficit  is  often  I 
objected  to  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  government 
spends  money  not  only  for  current  purposes,  hut  also 
for  the  acquisition  of  assets.  Thus,  it  is  argued  that  the  ) 
government — like  any  other  economic  entity — should  be 
permitted  to  borrow  to  the  extent  that  the  resulting 
increase  in  liabilities  is  offset  by  an  increase  in  assets. 
According  to  this  reasoning  the  deficit  measure  should 
be  defined  as  the  difference  between  current  expenditures 
and  revenue  (A-B),  which  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  net  ) 
borrowing  over  net  increase  in  assets  (D-C-E).  This 
partial  deficit  measures  the  decline  in  the  net  worth  of  the  i 
government  as  a  result  of  the  transactions  carried  out  in  j 
the  course  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  can,  therefore,  be  ' 
referred  to  as  based  on  the  net  worth  concept  of  deficit,  t 

11.  Net  worth  concept  of  deficit.  The  application 
of  the  net  worth  concept  typically  results  in  the  division  i 
of  the  budget  into  two  major  accounts,  viz.  a  revenue  j 
or  ordinary  account  for  revenue  and  current  expendi-  I 
tures  (expenditures  met  from  revenue)  and  a  capital  | 
account  for  so-called  capital  expenditures  and  receipts  • 
which  represent  changes  in  assets  and  liabilities.  The  j 
formulation  of  rules  or  desirable  goals  concerning  the  t 
balancing  of  the  budget  would  then  be  related  only  to  | 
the  transactions  registered  on  the  revenue  account.  This  : 
does  not,  of  course,  exclude  the  computation  of  an  over-  * 
all  budget  deficit  which  may  still  be  defined  as  net  ) 
borrowing  adjusted  for  changes  in  cash  holdings.  How¬ 
ever,  in  this  case  the  existence  of  a  deficit  in  the  latter 
sense  is  not  considered  as  a  departure  from  “sound” 
budgetary  principles  per  se  but  rather  as  a  crude  measure  j 
of  the  impact  of  government  transactions  on  the  economy. 

I 

12.  As  in  the  case  of  the  public  debt  concept,  the  ■ 
balancing  problem  may  be  considered  in  terms  of  several  j 
fiscal  years.  Moreover,  the  rules  or  goals  of  budget 
policy  may  call  for  a  surplus  on  the  revenue  account 
rather  than  for  an  equalization  of  revenue  and  current  i 
expenditures.  If  so,  the  net  worth  of  the  government 
would  increase  over  time.  The  same  result  may  be 
obtained,  for  instance,  by  the  inclusion  of  certain  pay¬ 
ments  for  debt  redemption  in  expenditures  to  be  met 
from  revenue.  Practices  of  this  nature  may  be  supported 
by  considerations  pertaining  to  the  long-term  effects  of 
an  increase  in  government  net  worth  over  time  on  the 
distribution  of  wealth  within  the  economy.^ 

13.  Critics  of  rules  of  budget  balancing  based  on 
the  net  worth  concept  often  argue  that  these  rules,  by 
imposing  a  strict  budgetary  discipline  on  current  than 


1.  For  a  discussion  of  this  and  related  problems,  see  the  appendix  on 
“The  Problem  of  Balancing  the  Budget”,  in  Erik  Lindahl,  Stui’.ei 
in  the  Theory  of  Money  and  Capital,  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  New 
York,  1939. 
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on  capital  outlays,  are  likely  to  encourage  asset  acquisi¬ 
tion  at  the  expense  of  equally  or  more  important  expendi¬ 
tures  for  current  purposes.  These  critics  are  not 
necessarily  concerned  with  the  choice  between  rules 
based  respectively  on  the  public  debt  concept  and  the 
net  worth  concept.  They  may  simply  argue  that  tlie 
priority  of  various  types  of  expenditures  should  be 
established  without  any  reference  to  the  means  of  their 
financing.  The  sum  total  of  the  expenditures  and  the 
choice  between  taxation  and  borrowing  would  then  be 
decided  for  the  budget  as  a  whole  by  reference  to  the 
general  economic  situation. 

14.  In  the  previous  paragraphs  no  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  application  of  the  net 
worth  concept  gives  rise  to  difficult  problems  related  to 
the  definition  of  real  assets  and  to  the  introduction  of 
depreciation  allowances  as  part  of  government  accounting 
practices.  In  terms  of  cost  accounting,  real  assets  can 
be  defined  to  include  “goods”  which  serve  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  implementation  of  its  various  tasks  beyond 
the  accounting  period  in  which  they  are  acquired.  It 
follows  that  the  cost  of  asset  acquisition  should  not 
immediately  be  charged  to  the  revenue  account,  but 
spread  over  the  years  of  useful  life  of  the  assets  concerned 
by  means  of  depreciation  allowances.  These  allowances 
are  to  be  registered  both  on  the  revenue  account  as 
part  of  current  expenditures  (or,  in  the  case  of  enter¬ 
prises,  as  a  deduction  from  gross  profits)^  and  on  the 
capital  account  where  they  appear  on  the  receipt  side 
as  a  contribution  to  the  financing  of  asset  acquisition. 
A  failure  to  observe  these  rules  would  affect  both  the 
cost  of  current  operations  (or  in  the  case  of  enterprises, 
the  level  of  profits)  ^  and  the  changes  in  net  worth. 

15.  Real  assets  are  frequently  subdivided  into 
revenue-producing  assets,  which  contribute  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  and  services  for  sale  on  the  market, 
and  non-revenue  producing  assets  which  are  used  by  the 
government  for  the  provision  of  services  supplied  free 
of  charge  or  at  nominal  fees  only.  The  rules  referred 
to  above  do  not  seem  to  involve  any  major  problems 
in  so  far  as  revenue-producing  assets  are  concerned. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  such  assets 
ought  to  be  operated  by  government  agencies  which  are 
organized  as  enterprises  and  which  consequently  apply 
principles  of  commercial  accounting.  The  situation  is 
different,  however,  in  respect  to  non-revenue  producing 
assets,  such  as  administrative  buildings,  roads,  etc.  In 
the  case  of  administrative  buildings  the  accounting 
problems  may  be  relatively  easy  to  solve,  inter  alia, 
because  such  assets  also  are  operated  on  a  conunercial 

^  1.  It  is  assumed  that  the  revenue  account  only  records  the  profits  of 
the  current  operations  of  government  enterprises. 


basis.  The  introduction  of  depreciation  allowances  on 
buildings  is  abo  of  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of 
cost  accounting.^  In  the  case  of  assets  such  as  roads, 
the  problems  are  more  complicated,  while  the  results 
to  be  obtained  are  less  clear.  It  can  be  argued  that  any 
attempt  to  solve  these  problems  should  not  be  undertaken 
as  part  of  the  regular  accounting  practices,  but  rather 
as  a  statistical  exercise. 

16.  A  division  of  the  budget  into  two  accounts — 
revenue  account  and  capital  account — has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  many  governments  in  the  ECAFE  area  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  most  cases  the 
division  is  accompanied  by  rules  to  the  effect  that 
proceeds  from  borrowing  should  only  be  used  for  the 
financing  of  expenditures  registered  on  the  capital 
account  Only  in  rare  instances,  however,  are  the  two 
account  systems  in  actual  use  based  on  a  consistent 
application  of  the  net  worth  concept  and  of  the  real 
asset  definition  presented  in  paragraph  14  above. 
Broadly  speaking,  they  are  guided  not  only  by  the 
distinction  between  expenditures  and  receipts  resulting 
from  changes  in  assets  and  liabilities  on  the  one  hand 
and  all  other  expenditures  and  receipts  on  the  other, 
but  also  to  a  varying  degree  by  considerations  pertaining 
to  the  recurrent  (ordinary)  or  non-recurrent  (extra¬ 
ordinary)  nature  of  the  various  categories  of  government 
transactions.  Expenditures  for  the  acquisition  of  non¬ 
revenue  producing  assets  are  often  recorded  on  the 
revenue  account,  in  which  case  they  can  be  considered 
as  subject  to  complete  write-offs  in  the  year  in  which 
they  are  acquired.  They  may,  however,  also  to  some 
extent  be  included  in  the  capital  account  as  non-recurrent 
or  extraordinary  expenditures,  although  no  provisions 
for  the  depreciation  of  the  assets  concerned  are  registered 
on  the  revenue  account.  Rules  or  practices  based  on 
the  recurrent  or  non-recurrent  nature  of  government 
expenditures  may  also  have  some  bearing  on  the  problem 
of  priority  of  various  types  of  expenditure  referred  to 
above  in  that  they  may  result  in  loan  financing  of 
extraordinary  expenditures  for  current  purposes.  On  the 
other  hand,  extraordinary  receipts  resulting  from  capital 
levies  or  from  foreign  grants  may  be  recorded  on  the 
capital  account,  although  they  are  similar  to  ordinary 
tax  revenue  in  that  they  are  not  matched  by  an  increase 
in  liabilities  or  by  a  decrease  in  assets. 


2.  The  cent  accounting  problem  could,  for  instance,  be  solved  by  the 
establishment  of  a  public  enterprise  charged  with  the  operation  of 
governnnent  buildings.  Gross  rents  charged  by  the  enterprise  would 
appear  as  current  exi>enditures  in  the  accounts  of  administrative 
agencies  occupying  the  buildings  concerned,  while  the  profits  of 
the  enterprise  (gross  rent  less  depreciation  allowances  and  other 
operating  expenditures)  would  be  transferred  to  the  budget  as  part 
of  government  revenue.  Provided  that  the  gross  rents  charged  by 
the  enterprise  are  determined  by  reference  to  commercial  practices, 
the  profits  would  indicate  the  amount  which  the  government  saves 
by  using  buildings  of  its  own. 
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17.  Regardless  of  the  actual  practice  in  respect  to 
the  distinction  between  a  revenue  account  and  a  capital 
account  it  is  clear  that  the  access  to  loan  financing  for 
capital  expenditures  gives  much  more  leeway  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  than  the  adherence  to  the  rule  that  the  budget 
should  be  balanced  without  any  use  of  borrowed  funds. 
Thus  access  to  borrowing  for  capital  purposes  facilitates 
the  establishment  of  new  enterprises  and  the  expansion 
of  existing  ones,  while  exclusive  reliance  on  revenue  for 
the  financing  of  all  expenditures  may  force  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  abstain  from  any  business  activity  on  a  significant 
scale.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  difference 
may  not  be  so  significant  in  actual  practice  not  only 
because  the  rules  are  not  always  adhered  to,  but  also 
because  they  are  typically  applied  only  to  the  general 
budget.  In  fact,  ways  and  means  may  be  found  for  the 
expansion  of  public  enterprises  outside  of  the  general 
budget. 

18.  This  raises  the  question  of  defining  the  govern¬ 
ment  sector  for  the  purposes  of  determining  deficits  and 
surpluses.  In  discussions  of  fiscal  problems  references 
are  frequently  made  to  the  principle  of  budget  universality 
which  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  budget  should 
include  the  transactions  of  all  agencies  subject  to  specific 
control  by  the  central  authorities.  Only  in  this  case 
would  the  difference  between  current  expenditures  and 
revenue  express  the  change  in  the  net  worth  of  the 
government  as  a  whole.  The  principle  of  budget 
universality  is,  however,  seldom  consistently  applied. 

B.  Deficit  Concepts  Related  to  Short-term  Effects  on  the 

Economy. 

19.  In  determining  deficits  and  surpluses  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  economic  analysis,  it  is,  of  course,  quite  essential 
to  take  into  account  the  relevant  transactions  of  all 
government  agencies,  defined  e.g.  by  reference  to  the 
criterion  of  specific  control,  regardless  of  whether  these 
agencies  are  included  in  or  excluded  from  the  general 
budget.  This  can  be  done  by  preparing  so-called  con¬ 
solidated  statements  for  the  government  sector  as  a  whole. 
Such  statements  are  also  useful  in  that  they  provide  a 
meaningful  presentation  of  government  expenditures  in 
cases  where  the  general  budget  includes  appropriations 
to  funds,  which  may  not  spend  the  full  amount  of  the 
sums  transferred  to  them  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  transfers  actually  take  place. 

20.  In  national  accounting  the  net  worth  concept 
is  replaced  by  the  concept  government  saving  or  dis¬ 
saving.  As  explained  in  paragraph  41  below,  government 
saving  or  dissaving  is  equal  to  the  change  in  net  worth 
adjusted  for  certain  categories  of  transfers,  such  as 
grants  to  and  from  abroad,  investment  grants  to  private 


firms  and  proceeds  from  capital  levies.  In  national  ■ 
accounting  these  transfers  are  as  a  rule  recorded  on  the 
capital  account.  Deficit  or  surplus  measures  based  on 
either  of  these  two  concepts,  however,  are  not  very  ) 
useful  as  indicators  of  the  short-term  impact  of  govern¬ 
ment  transactions  on  the  economy.  The  major  reason 
for  this  is  that  they  do  not  take  into  account  capital 
expenditures  on  goods  and  services  which  have  the  same 
general  effect  on  the  economy  as  current  expenditures 
on  goods  and  services.  | 

21.  In  order  to  develop  deficit  concepts  primarily 
for  purposes  of  short-term  economic  analysis,  it  seems 
convenient  to  start  from  the  premise  that  an  excess  of 
planned  {ex  ante)  requirements  for  private  savings  over 
planned  {ex  ante)  private  savings  is  likely  to  result  in  ! 
inflationary  pressures.  As  shown  in  paragraph  48  the 
requirements  for  private  savings  are  equal  to  the  sum 
of  private  expenditures  for  capital  formation,  the  export 
surplus  and  the  government  deficit  defined  as  the  excess 
of  government  capital  formation  (net  acquisition  of  real 
assets)  over  government  savings.  It  follows  from  this  • 
reasoning  that  the  government  deficit  thus  defined  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  inflationary  factors  in  the  economy. 

22.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  determining  this  ; 
deficit,  which  may  be  referred  to  as  the  savings  deficiency 
of  the  government,  no  account  is  taken  of  such  expendi¬ 
tures  as  loans  and  advances  and  investment  grants  to 
private  firms.  The  savings  deficiency  is,  therefore,  a 
partial  deficit  measure.  The  omitted  expenditures  may, 
however,  be  added  to  the  savings  deficiency  on  the  . 
ground  that  they  result  in  private  expenditures  for  capital  1 
formation.  In  estimating  the  total  requirements  for  j 
private  savings  (if  such  an  attempt  is  made),  it  would 
then  seem  logical  to  deduct  loans  and  advances  and 
investment  grants  from  the  anticipated  private  expendi¬ 
tures  for  capital  formation. 

23.  If  the  modifications  referred  to  in  the  previous 
paragraph  are  carried  out  the  resulting  measure  of 
government  deficit  would  approximate  net  borrowing 
adjusted  for  changes  in  cash  balances.  This  latter  over¬ 
all  measure  is  frequently  used  as  a  crude  indicator  of 
the  impact  of  government  transactions  on  current 
economic  trends.  In  discussing  deficit  financing  in  the 
ECAFE  area,  however,  conisderable  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  definition  of  government  deficit  as  the 
contribution  of  the  government  to  the  increase  in  the 
money  supply.  In  India  the  over-all  deficit  according  to 
this  “money  supply”  concept  is  broadly  defined  as  the 
sum  of  government  borrowing  from  the  central  bank  and 
the  decline  in  government  cash  balances.  It  will  be  noted 
that  net  borrowing  from  the  private  sector  is  not  taken 
into  account  in  the  determination  of  this  deficit. 
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24.  The  ECAFE  Working  Party  of  Experts  on 
Financial  Aspects  of  Economic  Development  Programmes, 
held  in  Bangkok  in  October  1954,  considered  the  money 
supply  concept  as  the  “most  appropriate  and  useful  for 
its  discussion  of  deficit  finance,  since  the  inflationary  or 
deflationary  tendencies  in  most  countries  of  the  ECAFE 
Region  are  closely  associated  with  changes  in  the  supply 
of  money.”^  The  exclusion  of  borrowing  from  the 
private  sector  may  also  be  said  to  reflect  the  role  of 
the  government  in  many  countries  of  the  ECAFE  Region. 
In  Burma  and  India,  for  example,  a  substantial  part  of 
total  capital  formation  is  carried  out  by  the  government. 
In  such  cases  it  may  be  considered  natural  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  borrow  from  the  private  sector  for  purposes  of 
capital  formation  and  for  the  private  sector  to  increase 
its  holdings  of  government  securities  over  time. 

25.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  any  single 
deficit  measure  which  could  safely  be  relied  upon  in  the 
planning  of  over-all  fiscal  and  financial  policies.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  ECAFE  Working  Party  referred  to 
above,  no  measure  of  budget  deficit  can  tell  the  full 
story  of  the  impact  of  government  transactions  on  current 
economic  trends.^  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
level  of  expenditures  is  important  in  itself  and  that 
an  increase  in  expenditures  may  give  rise  to  inflationary 
tendencies,  even  if  it  is  financed  exclusively  by  an 
increase  in  tax  revenue.  Moreover,  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  fact  that  any  measure  of  deficit  inevitably 
conceals  important  differences  among  various  items  of 
government  expenditures  and  receipts.  What  is  generally 
required,  therefore,  is  a  reclassification  of  government 
expenditures  and  receipts  by  major  economic  categories 
and  a  careful  analysis  of  the  relationships  between  these 
categories  and  relevant  aggregates  of  the  economy  as  a 
whole.* 

III.  Technical  discussion 
A.  Description  of  the  Accounting  Example 

26.  Section  B  and  C  below  present  a  simplified 
accounting  example  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion.  This 
example  may  be  considered  as  derived  from  a  reclassi¬ 
fication  of  government  accounts  by  economic  categories. 
The  figures  are  given  for  illustrative  purposes  only. 

27.  The  first  part  of  the  accounting  example  is 
presented  in  Section  B,  which  covers  transactions 
involving  goods  and  services  as  well  as  taxes,  subsidies 
and  other  transfers,  e.g.  transactions  to  which  no  quid 

*■  ^POrt  of  the  Second  Meeting  of  the  Working  Party  of  Experts  on 
Financial  Aspects  of  Economic  Development  Programmes  in  Asia 
*nd  the  Far  East,  I&T/Fed.2/1,  30  October  1954,  paragraph  33. 
2-  Op.  cit.,  paragraph  38. 

*-  a  discussion  of  reclassification  problems  see  the  “Report  of  the 
Workshop  on  Problems  of  Budget  Reclassification  in  the  ECAFE 
R«s:ion”,  ECAFE  L/96,  21  September  1966. 


pro  quo  corresponds.  These  transactions  are  recorded 
on  a  current  and  a  capital  account  in  accordance  with 
national  accounting  practices.  Following  the  description 
of  this  accounting  system,  major  categories  of  government 
transactions  are  related  to  aggregates  of  national  account¬ 
ing.  Figures  are  also  introduced  to  illustrate  the 
relationships  between  partial  measures  of  government 
deficits  and  surpluses  and  similar  measures  covering  the 
transactions  of  the  private  sector  and  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  The  concepts  used  are  based  on  those  adopted 
in  tbe  system  of  national  accounts  published  by  the 
United  Nations.^  No  attempt  is  made,  however,  to  go 
into  the  technicalities  of  national  accounting. 

28.  A  distinction  is  made  between  three  sectors,  viz. 
the  government  sector,  the  private  sector  and  foreign 
countries  (the  rest  of  the  world).  The  government  sector 
is  defined  to  include  all  general  government  agencies  at 
central,  state  and  local  levels  as  well  as  all  enterprises 
at  these  levels  which  are  financially  integrated  with  the 
government  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  maintain  any 
significant  reserves  of  their  own.  These  enterprises, 
which  are  referred  to  as  government  enterprises  in  the 
UN  system  of  national  accounts,  can  be  considered  as 
relying  exclusively  on  the  government  for  funds  for 
capital  purposes. 

29.  If  so  desired,  the  government  sector  can  be 
interpreted  to  include  central  government  agencies  only. 
In  that  case  it  would  seem  appropriate  to  refer  to  the 
remaining  part  of  the  economy  as  “other  domestic 
sectors.”  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  government 
sector  may  be  defined  to  include  all  enterprises  which 
are  specifically  controlled  by  public  authorities  regardless 
of  the  relations  between  the  various  enterprises  and  the 
budget.^  The  exclusion  of  enterprises  which  borrow  in 
the  market  for  capital  purposes  reflect  only  a  desire 
to  simplify  the  presentation. 

30.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  applied  in 
national  accounting  the  transactions  are  assumed  to  be 
recorded  on  an  accrual  basis.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  for  practical  reasons  most  general  government 
transactions  are  typically  entered  in  systems  of  national 
accounts  on  a  cash  basis.  Corrections  for  discrepancies 
between  cash  and  accrual  are  as  a  rule  only  carried 
out  for  certain  types  of  transactions  in  goods  and 
services.  The  items  “changes  in  accounts  receivable” 
and  “changes  in  accounts  payable”  (see  Table  4)  may 
be  considered  as  reflecting  enterprise  transactions  only. 


4.  A  System  of  National  Accounts  and  Supporting  Tables,  United 
Nations  Sales  Publication  No.  1962.XVII.4.  This  system  is  referred 
to  in  the  following  paragraphs  as  the  UN  system  of  national 
accounts. 

6.  See  Report  of  the  Workshop  on  Problems  of  Budget  Reclassification 
in  the  ECAFE  Region,  op.  cit.  paragraphs  35  and  36. 
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31.  The  second  part  of  the  accounting  example  is 
presented  in  Section  C  which  covers  all  transactions 
consisting  in  the  exchange  of  one  financial  object  against 
another.  These  transactions,  which  are  referred  to  as 
borrowing  and  lending  operations,  are  recorded  on  one 
account  only.  They  are  classified  with  a  view  to  provid¬ 
ing  a  basis  for  the  derivation  of  over-all  measures  of 
deficits.  The  classification  adopted  also  meets  the 
requirements  of  a  scheme  introduced  to  illustrate  the 
relationships  between  the  borrowing  and  lending  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  government  and  those  of  the  other  sectors 
of  the  economy. 


32.  The  Central  Bank  and  the  commercial  hanb  ‘ 
(i.e.  banks  receiving  deposits)  are  disregarded  in  Section 

B  on  the  ground  that  their  transactions  in  the  fields  of 
transfers  and  goods  and  services  are  of  comparatively  > 
minor  importance.  For  the  purposes  of  the  discussion 
of  Section  C,  however,  it  is  essential  to  treat  the  Central 
Bank  and  the  commercial  banks  as  separate  sectors.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  domestic  economy  is  referred  to 
as  “the  public.” 

B.  Transfers  and  Transactions  in  Goods  and  Services  ^ 

33.  The  current  and  capital  accounts  of  the  i 
accounting  example  are  presented  in  Table  1  below. 


Table  1 

Transfers  and  transactions  in  goods  and  services 
(Part  A  of  the  accounting  example) 

(a)  Current  Account 


Expenditures 

Receipts 

A. 

Purchases  oi  goods  and  services  . 

2,150 

B. 

Sales  oi  goods  and  services  . 

150  ' 

1.  Current  expenditures  on  goods  and  services 

lor  civilian  purposes^ . 

1,500 

C. 

Income  from  property  and  entrepreneurship 

100 

2.  Expenditures  on  goods  and  services  ior 

1.  Interest,  dividends,  etc . 

20 

military  purposes . 

650 

2.  Profits  of  government  enterprises 

80 

D. 

Transfer  payments . 

850 

E. 

Transfer  receipts  . 

2,800  1 

1.  Current  transfers  to  households  (social 

1.  Direct  toxesl*  . 

900 

security  benefits,  etc.) . 

450 

2.  Indirect  taxes . 

. .  1,700 

2.  Subsidies . 

300 

3.  Other  current  transfers  from  households 

200 

3.  Interest  on  the  public  debt . 

100 

F. 

Balancing  item:  government  savings 

50 

Total  . 

3,050 

Total  . 

3,050  1 

a.  Includes  depreciation  allowances  on  buildings  owned  and  occupied  by  b.  Excludes  capital  levies,  inheritance  taxes  and  the  like  (see  item  | 

general  government,  such  as  office  premises,  hospitals  and  schools  J.l  of  the  capital  account). 

(see  item  H.l  of  the  capital  account).  1 


(h)  Capital  Account 


F. 

Government  savings  (transferred  from 
rent  account) . 

the  cur- 

50  1 

Capital  expenditures  on  goods  and  services 

500 

H. 

Depreciation  allowances  . 

100 

1. 

General  government  . 

210 

1.  General  government  . 

20 

a.  Net  purchases  oi  land  and  buildings 

b.  New  buildings,  other  construction,  ma- 

50 

2.  Government  enterprises 

80 

chinery  and  equipment . 

150 

c.  Increase  in  stocks . 

10 

1 

2. 

Government  enterprises  . 

290 

a.  Net  purchases  of  land  and  buildings 

b.  New  buildings,  other  construction,  ma- 

0 

chinery  and  equipment . 

250 

c.  Increase  in  stocks . 

40 

Transfer  payments  . 

250 

I. 

Transfer  receipts . 

350 

1. 

Grants  ior  capital  formation  to  domestic 

1.  Capital  levies,  inheritance  taxes. 

etc. 

100 

sectors  . 

200 

2.  Grants  from  abroad  . 

250 

2. 

Grants  to  abroad . 

50 

1 

250 

K. 

Balancing  item:  Net  financial  disinvestment  . . 

ECONOMIC  CONCEPTS  OF  BUDGET  DEFICITS 
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34.  Current  transactions  in  goods  and  services  are 
shown  under  headings  A,  B  and  C  of  the  current  account 
Heading  C  includes  profits  of  government  enterprises 
(after  deduction  of  depreciation  allowances),  imputed 
net  rent  on  buildings  owned  and  occupied  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  income  derived  from  the  ownership  of 
land,  buildings  and  financial  assets.'  The  revenue  items 
under  this  heading  are  considered  as  payments  for 
services  rendered  by  production  factors  owned  by  the 
government.  Heading  A  includes  all  expenditures  for 
military  purposes,  regardless  of  the  durable  or  non¬ 
durable  nature  of  the  goods  concerned;  imputed  gross 
rents  (including  depreciation  allowances,  repairs  and 
maintenance,  etc.)  on  buildings  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  government,  such  as  office  premises,  hospitals  and 
schools;  expenditures  for  the  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
other  assets  used  for  civilian  purposes  and  all  other 
current  expenditures  on  goods  and  services  in  connexion 
with  general  government  activities  in  such  fields  as 
general  administration,  justice  and  police,  education, 
health  and  the  like.  In  national  accounting,  these  expen¬ 
ditures  are  referred  to  as  government  consumption.  It 
is,  however,  customary  to  deduct  from  the  expenditures 
shown  under  heading  A  certain  proceeds  from  fees  and 
other  incidental  sales  of  goods  and  services.  These 
proceeds  are  here  recorded  under  heading  B.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  government  consumption  is  defined  as  heading  A 
less  heading  B  (2,150—150=2,000). 

35.  Imputed  rents  are  recorded  in  table  1  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  adopted  in  the  UN  system 
of  national  accounts.  Imputed  gross  rent,  which  is 
defined  as  equal  to  the  “actual”  expenditures  for  opera¬ 
tions  of  buildings  plus  net  rent  and  depreciation  allow¬ 
ances  on  these  buildings,  is  included  in  the  current 
account  under  item  A.l.  Net  rent  is  also  recorded  on 
the  receipts  side  of  the  current  account  as  an  item  of 
income  under  heading  C.  Depreciation  allowances  are 
also  recorded  again,  but  on  the  receipt  side  of  the 
capital  account  under  heading  H.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  recording  of  these  imputed  items  does  not  affect 
the  balancing  item  of  the  capital  account.  The  balancing 
item  of  the  current  account  is,  however,  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  depreciation  allowances  in  question. 

1  36.  Capital  expenditures  on  goods  and  services  are 

recorded  under  heading  G  of  the  capital  account  which 
covers  changes  in  stocks,  net  purchases  of  land,  buildings 
and  other  existing  assets  from  the  private  sector  and 
all  other  outlays  for  acquisitions,  major  alterations  and 

1.  Heading  C  does  not  cover  profits  of  fiscal  monopolies  etc.,  and 
losses  of  government  enterprises  selling  below  cost  for  reasons  of 
government  policies.  In  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  these 
profits  or  losses  are  included  as  indirect  taxes  and  subsidies  in 
■  items  E.2  and  D.2  respectively. 

i 

i 


renewals  of  machinery,  equipment,  office  premises, 
schools,  hospitals,  roads,  dikes,  levees  and  the  like.  A 
distinction  is  made  between  expenditures  by  general 
government  (item  G.l)  and  government  enterprises 
(item  G.2).  Heading  H  records  depreciation  allowances 
on  general  government  buildings  transferred  from  the 
current  account  as  well  as  depreciation  allowances  on 
fixed  assets  operated  by  government  enterprises.  It 
follows  that  government  capital  formation  is  equal  to 
heading  G  less  heading  H  (500 — 100=400). 

37.  Current  transfers  are  recorded  under  headings 
D  and  E  of  the  current  account  while  capital  transfers 
are  shown  under  headings  I  and  J  of  the  capital  account. 
In  the  case  of  domestic  transfers  this  distinction  is 
based  on  assumptions  with  regard  to  how  such  transfers 
are  considered  by  the  recipients  or  payees  in  the  private 
sector.  Thus,  domestic  capital  transfers  are  defined  as 
transfers  to  the  private  sector  which  are  considered  by 
the  recipients  as  receipts  on  their  capital  account  rather 
than  as  additions  to  their  income.  This  category  would 
include,  for  example,  investment  grants  to  private  firms. 
Conversely,  capital  transfers  from  the  private  sector  to 
the  government  are  defined  as  transfers  which  are 
considered  by  the  contributors  as  expenditures  on  their 
capital  accounts  rather  than  as  deductions  from  their 
income.  Examples  of  the  latter  are  capital  levies  and 
inheritance  taxes.  These  taxes  can  be  considered  as 
influencing  private  demand  for  goods  and  services 
primarily  through  their  effects  on  the  magnitude  and 
composition  of  assets  held  by  the  private  sector. 

38.  In  the  UN  system  of  national  accounts  capital 
transfers  are  defined  to  include  all  transfers  to  and  from 
foreign  countries.  The  main  purpose  of  this  definition 
is  to  avoid  the  appearance  in  government  revenue, 
expenditures  and  savings  of  grants  to  and  from  abroad 
which  have  their  main  effect  on  the  economy  through 
the  flows  of  goods  and  services  to  and  from  the  country 

39.  On  the  basis  of  the  above  definitions,  direct 
and  indirect  taxes,  interest  and  dividends  and  other 
current  transfer  receipts  (heading  E)  can  be  considered 
as  transfers  of  income  to  the  government.  Conversely, 
social  security  benefits,  etc.,  subsidies  and  other  transfer 
payments  (heading  D)  can  be  regarded  as  transfers  of 
income  from  the  government.  As  a  result,  income  from 
property  and  entrepreneurship  plus  the  difference  between 
current  transfer  receipts  and  current  transfer  payments 
can  be  referred  to  as  the  disposable  income  of  the 
government  (C  +  E  —  D).  In  the  present  example, 
government  disposable  income  amounts  to  100  +  2,800 
—850=2,050. 

2.  See  A  System  of  Nationai  Accounts  and  Supportiny  Tables,  op.  cit., 
page  38. 
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40.  The  current  and  the  capital  accounts  can  be 
sunuiiarized  as  follows: 


1.  Current  account 

a.  Government  disposable  income  (C  -|-  E  —  D)  . .  2,050 

b.  Government  consumption  (A  —  B) .  2,000 

c.  Balancing  item = government  savings  (a  —  b)  . .  50 

2.  Capitol  account 

a.  Government  capital  iormation  (G  —  H)  . .  . .  400 

b.  Government  savings  (E) .  . ^ 

c.  Government  savings  deficiency  (a  —  b)  . .  . .  350 

d.  Net  capital  transfers  received  0  —  D .  100 

e.  Balancing  item;  deficit  on  account  of  transfers 

and  transactions  in  goods  and  services = net 
financial  disinvestment  (c  —  d)  .  250 


41.  The  balancing  item  of  the  current  account, 
government  savings,  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  government 
disposable  income  over  government  consumption,  that 
is  to  say  to  50  in  the  present  accounting  example.  In 
order  to  determine  the  increase  in  net  worth  as  a  result 
of  the  transactions  of  the  accounting  period  net  capital 
transfers  received  should  be  added  to  savings.  It  follows 
that  the  increase  in  net  worth  is  equal  to  50  -f-  100 
=  150. 

42.  A  well-known  deficit  measure  is  defined  as 
government  expenditures  on  goods  and  services  (govern¬ 
ment  consumption  plus  government  capital  formation) 
less  government  disposable  income.  As  shown  in  the 
summary  of  the  current  and  the  capital  accounts,  this 
measure  indicates  the  extent  to  which  government  savings 
fail  to  finance  government  capital  formation.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  referred  to  as  the  savings  deficiency  of  the 
government.  As  in  the  present  accounting  example  this 
deficiency  may  be  partly  met  by  net  capital  transfers 
received.  The  remaining  deficit,  which  appears  as  the 
balancing  item  of  the  capital  account  (see  table  1), 
reflects  the  net  result  of  all  transfers  and  all  transactions 
in  goods  and  services.  This  deficit  is  referred  to  as 
net  financial  disinvestment  since  it  must  be  covered  by 
net  incomings  as  a  result  of  borrowing  and  lending 
operations  and/or  changes  in  cash  holdings.  It  will  be 
seen  that  net  financial  disinvestment  also  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  as  the  excess  of  the  net  increase  in  financial 
liabilities  (net  borrowing)  over  the  net  increase  in 
financial  assets  (net  lending  plus  increase  in  cash  hold¬ 
ings).  The  computation  of  net  financial  disinvestment, 
therefore,  does  not  require  any  reclassification  of  transfers 
and  transactions  in  goods  and  services.  Assuming  that 
capital  transfers  are  comparatively  small,  or  that  capital 
transfer  receipts  are  roughly  equal  to  capital  transfer 
payments,  this  measure  will  represent  a  close  approxima¬ 
tion  of  the  deficit  based  on  the  savings  deficiency  concept. 


43.  In  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  a  discussion  of  I 
the  economic  significance  of  government  savings  and  I 
government  savings  deficiencies,  the  accounting  example 
is  extended  in  table  2  to  cover  the  private  sector  and  ) 
total  economy. 

Table  2 

Relationships  between  national  accounting 

AGGREGATES  AND  GOVERNMENT  CONSUMPTION, 
CAPITAL  formation  AND  DISPOSABLE  INCOME  I 

1.  ATailoble  resources  and  national  expenditures  on  goods 
and  setriaces 

(a)  Net  domestic  product  at  market  prices  . .  18,000 

(b)  Imports  of  goods  and  services  . .  2,700 

(c)  Total  available  supplies  (a  -|-  b)  . .  . .  20,700  | 

(d)  Exports  oi  goods  and  services  . .  2,200 

(e)  Total  supplies  oi  goods  and  services  for 

domestic  use  (c  —  d) .  18,500 

(i)  Government  expenditures  on  goods  and 
services 


(ii)  Government  capital  iormation  . . 
Private  expenditures  on  goods  and 
services  (e  —  i) 

(i)  Private  consumption . 


18.000  i 

e.  s 

f.  1 

Q 

2,700  1 

20.700  1 
2,200 

g.  I 

h.  t 

18.500 

(I 

2.000 

j 

400 

2,400 

for  1 

1 

illus 

14,500 

1,600 

16,100 

cies 

add 

as  a 

18,000  1 

17,950  > 

and 

Irani 

folio 

2.  Disposable  income 

(a)  Net  domestic  product  at  market  prices 

(b)  Net  iactor  payments  received  irom  abroad 

(c)  National  disposable  income  (a  +  b)“  . . 

(d)  Government  disposable  income 

(i)  Income  irom  property  and  entre¬ 
preneurship  plus  taxes  and  other 
current  transiers  received 

less  (ii)  Social  security  beneiits,  subsidies  and 
other  current  transiers  granted 

(e)  Private  disposable  income  (c  —  d) 


a.  National  disposable  income  is  equal  to  net  national  product  st 
market  prices  as  defined  in  the  UN  system  of  national  accounts 
(see  op  cit.,  page  17). 

44.  The  example  indicates  how  government  pur¬ 
chases  of  goods  and  services  can  be  related  to  domestic 
product,  total  supplies  of  goods  and  services  available 
for  domestic  use,  total  consumption  and  total  capital 
formation.  Figures  are  also  given  on  the  distribution  of 
the  disposable  income  between  the  government  sector 
and  the  private  sector.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratios  of 
total  government  expenditures  on  goods  and  services  to 
total  resources  available  for  domestic  use,  of  go\ eminent 
capital  formation  to  total  capital  formation  and  of 
government  disposable  income  to  national  disposable 
income  are  13,  20  and  11  per  cent  respectively. 

45.  On  the  basis  of  the  figures  in  tables  1  and  2 
it  is  possible  to  derive  the  savings,  the  savings  deficiencies 
and  the  net  financial  disinvestments  of  the  government 
sector,  the  private  sector  and  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
The  results  are  presented  in  tabic  3. 
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Table  3 

Deficits  and  surpluses  of  the  government  sector, 

THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  AND  THE  TOTAL  ECONOMY 


j 

!  Govern¬ 
ment 
sector 

Private 

Sector 

Total 

Economy 

i 

1 

2 

3=(l  +  2) 

a.  Disposable  income  . .  1 

2,050 

15,900 

17,950 

b.  Consumption . 

2,000 

14.500 

16,500 

c.  Savings  (a  —  b) . 

50 

1,400 

1,450 

d.  Capital  ionnation . 

400  ; 

1  1,600 

2,000 

e.  Savings  deficiency  (d  — c).. 

350 

200 

550 

i.  Net  capital  transfers  received 

:  1 

1 

at  home . 

1  -100  ' 

‘  100 

0 

g.  Net  transfers  received  abroad 

200 

0 

200 

h.  Net  financial  disinvestment  | 

(e  —  f  —  g)  . 

250 

100 

350 

46.  It  will  be  noted  that  similar  concepts  are  used 
for  the  government  sector  and  for  the  private  sector.  As 
illustrated  in  table  3,  therefore,  savings,  savings  deficien¬ 
cies  and  net  financial  disinvestments  of  the  two  sectors 
add  up  to  the  corresponding  measures  for  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  In  fact,  imports  and  exports  of  goods 
and  services,  factor  payments  to  and  from  abroad  and 
transfers  to  and  from  abroad  can  be  summarized  as 
follows : 


(a)  Imports  of  goods  and  services  . 2,700 

(b)  Exports  oi  goods  and  services  . 2,200 


(c)  Net  factor  payments  received  from  abroad  —50 

(d)  Deficit  on  current  account  with  foreign 

countries = savings  deficiency  oi  the  total 
economy  (a— b— c) .  550 

(e)  Net  transfers  received  from  abroad  . .  200 

(f)  Net  financial  disinvestment  of  the  total 

economy  (d— e) .  350 


For  the  sake  of  convenience  a  deficit  and  a  surplus  on 
current  account  with  foreign  countries  will  be  referred 
to  in  the  subsequent  discussion  as  import  surplus  and 
export  surplus  respectively. 

47.  In  the  accounting  example  the  capital  formation 
of  the  country  is  equal  to  2,000.  This  amount  can  be 
considered  as  financed  by  the  import  surplus  (550), 
government  savings  (50)  and  private  savings  (1,400). 
A  measure  of  government  savings,  therefore,  is  of 
considerable  interest  in  that  it  indicates  the  contribution 
of  the  government  to  the  financing  of  domestic  capital 
formation.  As  pminted  out  earlier,  however,  this  measure 
is  not  very  useful  for  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of 
government  transactions  on  current  economic  trends 
because  it  fails  to  take  into  account  capital  expenditures 
on  goods  and  services. 


4p8.  Private  savings  can  be  written  as  private  capital 
formation  plus  the  savings  deficiency  of  the  government 
plus  the  export  surplus  (or  minus  the  import  surplus).’ 
This  equation  which  is  based  on  definitions  applied  in 
national  accounting,  is  always  valid  ex  post,  that  is  to 
say  in  respect  to  realised  transactions.  Used  ex  ante  it 
should  rather  be  referred  to  as  stating  the  requirements 
for  private  savings  on  the  basis  of  existing  plans  for 
economic  activities  in  the  coming  accounting  period.  As 
noted  in  paragraph  21  above,  private  capital  formation, 
the  export  surplus  and  the  government  deficit  based  on 
the  savings  deficiency  concept  can  then  be  referred  to 
as  inflationary  factors.  The  export  surplus  and  the 
government  deficit  can  be  spelled  out  by  introducing 
exports,  imports,  government  expenditures  on  goods  and 
services  and  government  disposable  income  (“taxes  less 
transfers”)  as  separate  variables.  These  variables  appear 
frequently  in  economic  models  constructed  to  illustrate 
the  effects  of  autonomous  changes,  for  instance  in  private 
investment,  exports  or  government  expenditures,  on 
current  economic  trends.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  in 
order  to  analyse  government  transactions,  government 
disposable  income  is  usually  subdivided  into  gross  income 
(“taxes”)  and  transfers. 

49.  Economic  models  of  the  types  referred  to  above 
have  been  used  to  demonstrate  the  general  effects  on  the 
economy  of  changes  in  government  transactions.  Thus, 
on  the  basis  of  certain  simplifying  assumptions,  it  has 
been  shown  that  an  increase  in  government  deficit  due 
to  changes  in  expenditures  on  goods  and  services  (govern¬ 
ment  disposable  income  being  kept  constant)  will  increase 
the  domestic  product,  private  expenditures  and  private 
disposable  income.  The  effect  on  the  domestic  product 
will,  of  course,  be  smaller  if  the  increase  in  the  deficit 
arises  from  a  decline  in  government  disposable  income 
only,  for  example,  as  a  result  of  an  increase  in  social 
security  benefits.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  that  the 
effects  on  private  disposable  income  and  on  private 
expenditures  will  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  Finally, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  equal  increments  in 
government  expenditures  and  in  govermnent  disposable 
income  (government  deficit  being  kept  constant)  will 
increase  the  domestic  product  while  private  disposable 


1.  Line  c,  column  2  of  table  3  can  be  referred  to  ae  e^.  By  using 
similar  symbols  for  the  other  entries,  line  e  can  be  written  as 
follows : 

(1)  e2  =  e»  — e, 

since  e^  =  d„  —  c,,  one  obtains 

(2)  c^  =  d^  +  a^_a^ 

which  expresses  private  saving  as  equal  to  private  capital  formation 
plus  government  savings  deficiency  less  the  import  surplus.  Moreover, 
by  inserting  e  —  d^ — in  the  above  equation,  one  obtains 

(3)  •!,  +  —  •’a  —  ®,  + 

which  expresses  the  relationship  referred  to  in  paragraph  47  above. 
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income  and  private  expenditures  remain  unchanged. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  the  level  of  government 
expenditures  is  important  in  itself.^ 

50.  As  a  rule  governments  do  not  make  explicit 
use  of  economic  models  in  formulating  their  fiscal 
policies.  Considerable  attention  is  paid,  however,  to  the 
definitional  relationships  between  the  aggregates  shown 
in  Tables  2  and  3.  Thus,  tentative  policy  goals,  such 
as  an  increase  in  government  expenditures  on  goods  and 
services  and  a  decline  in  the  import  surplus,  may  first 
he  examined  by  reference  to  the  relationships  existing 
between  these  aggregates  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
domestic  product  and  the  supplies  of  goods  and  services 
available  for  private  use  on  the  other.  If  the  tentative 
goals  seem  to  require  a  reduction  in  private  expenditures 
on  goods  and  services,  an  analysis  will  be  made  of  ways 
and  means  to  bring  about  such  a  development  without 
upsetting  the  balance  between  supply  and  demand.  Since 
private  demand  depends,  inter  alia  and  in  major  degree, 
on  private  disposable  income,  such  an  analysis  would 
consider  possible  increases  in  tax  rates  and/or  reductions 
in  transfer  payments.  Assuming  that  it  is  found  possible 
to  bring  about  a  significant  increase  in  government 
disposable  income  by  means  of  fiscal  measures,  the  final 
programme  may  be  characterized  by  a  reduction  of  the 
government  deficit  (or  by  an  increase  in  the  government 
surplus)  which  would  more  than  offset  the  increase  in 
the  requirements  for  private  savings  due  to  the  desired 
decline  in  the  import  surplus.  It  will  be  noted  that,  in 
formulating  fiscal  policies,  account  is  taken  of  planned 
or  anticipated  changes  in  various  aggregates  rather  than 
of  the  absolute  magnitudes  involved. 

51.  The  government  deficit  based  on  the  savings 
deficiency  concept  may  be  objected  to  on  the  grounds 
that  it  fails  to  distinguish  between  government  trans¬ 
actions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  it  takes  into 
account  expenditures  and  receipts  resulting  from  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  disposal  of  existing  assets.  In  fact,  it  is  often 
argued  that  government  expenditures  abroad  do  not  affect 
the  private  sector  and  that  domestic  transactions  in 
existing  assets  merely  represent  changes  in  ownership 
which  are  not  directly  related  to  the  production  and  the 
income  creation  of  the  accounting  period. 

52.  Transactions  in  existing  assets  at  home  are 
shown  as  separate  items  in  table  1  (items  G.l.a  and 
G.2.a).  It  is  assumed  that  government  net  purchases  of 
existing  assets  from  the  private  sector  amount  to  50. 
According  to  national  accounting  principles,  this  amount 


1.  For  a  demonstration  and  a  discussion  of  the  conclusions  of  this 
paragraph,  see  for  instance  Arthur  Smithies,  “Federal  Budgeting 
and  Fiscal  Policy”,  in  A  Survey  of  Contemporary  Ecotiomics,  The 
Blakiston  Company,  Philadelphia,  1948. 


is  part  of  government  capital  formation.  It  is,  therefore  ' 
deducted  from  private  purchases  of  new  assets  in  order 
to  determine  private  capital  formation.  As  regards  the 
distinction  between  transactions  at  home  and  abroad,  it  ) 
can  be  implemented  by  segregating  government  exports, 
government  imports  and  net  factor  payments  received  by 
the  government  from  abroad  on  the  basis  of  the  general 
principles  applied  in  the  UN  system  of  national  accounts. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  such  a  distinction  is  carried  out 
in  the  present  accounting  example  and  that,  as  a  result,  ) 
the  import  surplus  of  the  total  economy  appears  as  the 
sum  of  a  government  import  surplus  of  150  and  a  private 
import  surplus  of  400. 

53.  Private  savings  can  now  be  derived  according 
to  the  following  formula  which  may  be  considered  as  an  j 
alternative  to  the  formula  presented  earlier: 

a.  Private  capital  ioimation  plus  net  sales  oi 

existing  assets  to  the  government  sector  . .  1,650 

b.  Government  savings  deficiency  less  net  pur¬ 
chases  oi  existing  assets  from  the  private 

sector  and  less  government  import  surplus  , 

(government  deficit  on  current  account  with 


abroad) .  150 

c.  Import  surplus  of  the  total  economy  less 

government  import  surplus  .  400 

d.  Private  savings  (a-|-b — c)  . 1,400 

) 


This  formula,  it  will  be  noted,  meets  the  objections  I 
referred  to  in  paragraph  51  in  that  the  government  deficit  ' 
(item  b  above)  is  adjusted  to  exclude  transactions  abroad 
and  transactions  in  existing  assets  at  home.  Since  these 
adjustments  are  offset  by  corresponding  changes  in  the 
definitions  of  the  other  two  factors,  items  a  and  c  above), 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  three  (i.e.,  private  savings  or, 
viewed  ex  ante,  the  requirements  for  private  savings) 
remains  unchanged.  J 

54.  The  distinction  between  government  deficits  at 
home  and  abroad  may  be  found  particularly  useful  in 
cases  where  governments  are  not  in  a  position  to 
estimate  the  total  requirements  for  private  savings.  It  | 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  government  expenditures  | 
on  goods  and  services  abroad  can  be  defined  to  include 
not  only  the  direct  imports  of  the  government,  but  also 
the  import  content  of  domestically  produced  or  dis¬ 
tributed  goods  purchased  by  the  government.  The  import 
content  or  the  “indirect”  imports  represent  income  abroad 
and  not  income  at  home.^  Moreover,  care  should  always  j 
be  exercised  in  interpreting  distinctions  between  at  home 
and  abroad,  since  the  foreign  transactions  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  those  of  the  private  sector  may  be  inter-  j 
dependent.  Thus,  government  purchases  at  home  may  : 


2.  In  fact,  Kovernment  expenditures  on  goods  and  services  can  be 
written  as  the  sum  of  direct  and  indirect  imports,  wages  and 
salaries,  profits  and  indirect  taxes  less  subsidies. 
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result  in  private  purchases  abroad  in  cases  where  the 
domestic  production  of  certain  goods  falls  short  of 
domestic  requirements  while  government  purchases 
abroad  may  result  in  reductions  of  private  imports, 
because  of  the  existence  of  some  type  of  rationing  of 
foreign  currency.  Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that 
deficits  and  surpluses  at  home  and  abroad  may  reflect 
the  fact  that  certain  government  enterprises  buy  in  the 
domestic  market  and  sell  on  the  foreign  market.  If  the 
transactions  of  these  enterprises  are  quantitatively  signi¬ 
ficant  a  government  surplus  abroad  and  a  government 
deficit  at  home  may  be  considered  as  inevitable. 

C.  Borrowing  and  Lending  Operations 

55.  Borrowing  and  lending  operations  are  typically 
related  to  other  categories  of  transactions.  Thus,  govern¬ 
ment  borrowing  may  be  a  prerequisite  for  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  or  for  transfer  payments  to  the  private 
sector.  Correspondingly,  loans  granted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  a  prerequisite  for  an  increase  in  expendi¬ 
tures  of  private  enterprises  or  individuals.  Government 
borrowing  and  lending  operations  may,  however,  be 
undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  influencing  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  financial  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
private  sector.  They  may,  for  example,  result  in  changes 
in  the  degree  of  liquidity  of  the  commercial  banks  and, 
thereby,  in  their  willingness  to  grant  new  loans.  Effects 
of  this  general  nature  are  inherent  in  any  borrowing  and 
lending  operation  undertaken  by  the  government.  In 
fact  the  whole  problem  of  public  debt  management. 


including  the  ways  in  which  to  raise  new  loans,  is 
related  to  the  effect  of  various  monetary  operations  on 
the  magnitude,  composition  and  distribution  of  the 
financial  assets  of  the  commercial  banks  and  the  public. 

56.  The  subsequent  discussion  is  based  on  the 
accounts  presented  in  table  4  below  which  completes  the 
accounting  example  discussed  in  the  previous  section  (see 
table  1 1.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  all  items  are  shown 
on  a  net  basis;  sub-items  are  introduced,  however,  to 
indicate  the  amount  of  new  loans  and  advances  granted 
by  the  government  on  the  ground  that  this  type  of 
lending  may  be  considered  as  “indirect”  capital  formation 
by  the  government. 

57.  The  balancing  item  of  the  capital  account  of 
table  1,  net  financial  disinvestment,  is  transferred  to  the 
account  for  borrowing  and  lending  operations,  which 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 


a.  Government  net  borrowing  (M)  560 

b.  Government  net  lending  (L)  290 

c.  Net  increase  in  cash  holdings  (N) .  ^ 

d.  Net  iinancial  disinvestment = deficit  on  account 

of  transfers  and  transactions  in  goods  and 
services  (a— b— c)  .  250 


This  summary  demonstrates  that  government  lending  and 
borrowing  operations  go  beyond  the  mere  requirements 
of  the  financing  of  the  deficit  on  account  of  transfers 
and  transactions  in  goods  and  services.  This  deficit  is 
increased  by  290  as  a  consequence  of  the  net  lending 


Table  4 

Borrowing  and  lending  operations 
(Part  B  of  the  accounting  example) 


Expenditures 


K.  Net  financial  disinvestment  (transferred  from  the 
capital  account.  Table  1) . 


Receipts 


250 


L.  Net  lending  .  290 

1.  Net  loans  and  advances  granted  to  the  public  200 

a.  New  loans  and  advances  . .  . .  300 

b.  Less  repayments .  100 

2.  Net  purchases  of  ownership  rights  from  the 

public .  50 

3.  Net  purchases  of  securities  issued  by  the 

public .  10 

4.  Net  change  in  accounts  receivable  . .  . .  20 

5.  Net  lending  to  abroad .  10 


M.  Net  borrowing .  560 

1.  Net  borrowing  from  the  Central  Bank  . .  50 

2.  Net  sales  of  own  securities  to  commercial 

banks .  20 

3.  Net  sales  of  own  securities  to  the  public  . .  50 

4.  Net  change  in  accounts  payable .  30 

5.  Other  net  borrowing  from  the  public  . .  . .  90 

6.  Net  sales  of  own  securities  abroad  . .  . .  120 

7.  Other  net  borrowing  abroad .  200 


e  may 


can  be 
ges  and 


N.  Balancing  item;  Net  increase  in  cash  holdings 


Total 


20 


560 


Total 


560 


i 
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activities  of  the  government.  The  government  is,  there¬ 
fore,  faced  with  the  problem  of  financing  a  total  net 
outlay  of  540.  In  the  present  accounting  example, 
however,  the  government  borrows  in  excess  of  this 
amount,  thus  permitting  an  increase  in  its  cash  holdings 
by  20. 

58.  In  table  4,  the  items  net  change  in  accounts 
receivable  and  net  change  in  accounts  payable  (items  L.4 
and  M.4)  indicate  the  differences  between  cash  and 
accrual  recording  of  government  transactions.  It  is 
assumed  that  these  differences  are  related  to  transfers 
and  transactions  in  goods  and  services  only.  Net  financial 
disinvestment  on  the  accrual  basis  can,  therefore,  be 
adjusted  to  measure  government  transactions  recorded 
on  a  cash  basis  by  deducting  net  change  in  accounts 
payable  (e.g.  goods  received  but  not  yet  paid  for  in  cash 
by  the  government)  and  by  adding  net  change  in 
accounts  receivable  (e.g.  goods  delivered  but  not  yet  paid 
for  in  cash  by  other  sectors).  In  the  example  the  cash 
measure  of  net  financial  disinvestment  amounts  to  240 
(i.e.,  250—30+20). 

59.  For  the  purpose  at  hand  changes  in  accounts 
receivable  and  payable  will  be  considered  as  net  lending 
to  and  net  borrowing  from  the  public.  As  regards  the 
other  items  of  heading  L  (net  lending)  and  heading  M 
(net  borrowing),  the  debtor  and  creditor  sectors  are 
indicated  in  table  4.  The  balancing  item  of  the  account 
for  lending  and  borrowing  operations,  net  increase  in 
cash,  is  defined  to  include  domestic  currency  and  deposits 
with  the  Central  Bank  and  the  commercial  banks  (the 
banking  system).  It  is  assumed  that  no  domestic 
currency  is  issued  by  the  government  and  that  foreign 
currency  acquired  by  the  government  is  handed  over  to 
the  Central  Bank. 

60.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  term  over-all  deficit 
is  used  in  this  paper  for  any  measure  which  includes 
all  entries  on  the  expenditure  side  except  changes  in 
cash.  Several  over-all  measures  can,  therefore,  be 
obtained  by  excluding  different  categories  of  receipts. 
This  can  be  illustrated  as  follows: 


a.  Net  borrowig  .  560 

b.  Net  increase  in  cash  holdings  .  20 

c.  Public  debt  deficit = net  borrowing  adjusted 

for  changes  in  cash  holdings .  540 

d.  Net  borrowing  from  the  public  .  170 

e.  Net  borrowing  abroad  .  320 

i.  Money  supply  deficit = net  borrowing  from  the 
banking  system  adjusted  for  changes  in  cash 
holdings .  50 


g.  Net  borrowing  from  commercial  banks  ....  20  ^ 

h.  Money  supply  deficit = net  borrowing  from  the 

Central  Bonk  adjusted  for  changes  in  cash 
holdings  (f— g)  .  30 

61.  The  measure  net  borrowing  adjusted  for 
changes  in  cash  holdings  is  frequently  used  as  an  i 
indicator  of  the  over-all  impact  of  government  trans¬ 
actions  on  current  economic  trends.  In  calculating  this 
deficit,  however,  it  is  customary  to  exclude  from  receipts  ^ 
the  amounts  of  grants  from  abroad  received  by  the 
government  on  behalf  of  the  economy,  such  as  grants 
related  to  the  financing  of  deficits  in  the  balance  of  - 
payments.  The  same  result  can  be  obtained  by  adding 
the  grants  in  question  (see  item  J.2  of  table  1)  to  the 
deficit  as  stated  above.  The  deficit  thus  corrected  is  I 
equal  to  540+250=790. 

62.  Money  supply  measures  differ  from  other  over¬ 
all  measures  in  that  they  concentrate  the  attention  on 
the  effects  of  government  transactions  on  a  specific 
determinant  of  private  demand  for  goods  and  services.  ' 
As  pointed  out  earlier  (see  paragraph  24  above)  the  use 
of  these  measures  reflects  the  assumption  that  deflation-  , 
ary  and  inflationary  tendencies  are  closely  associated  with 
changes  in  the  money  supply.  The  typical  money  supply  | 
measure  of  deficit  is  defined  as  net  borrowing  from  the  ^ 
Central  Bank  plus  the  decrease  (or  minus  the  increase) 
in  cash  holdings.  Net  borrowing  from  commercial  banks, 
however,  is  sometimes  added  to  this  measure,  inter  alia, 
because  the  commercial  banks  may  sell  their  holdings  of 
government  securities  to  the  Central  Bank.*  As  regards 
loans  from  the  public  it  is  assumed  that  this  sector  will 
not  convert  its  holdings  of  securities  into  cash  in  the  | 
course  of  the  accounting  period.  The  validity  of  such 
an  assumption  depends,  inter  alia,  on  the  actual  economic 
situation  and  on  the  financial  structure  of  the  country 
concerned. 

63.  As  in  the  case  of  transfers  and  transactions  in 
goods  and  services,  it  is  desirable  to  relate  the  borrowing  , 
and  banking  operations  of  the  government  to  those  of 
the  other  sectors  of  the  system.  The  accounting  example 
is,  therefore,  extended  in  table  5  below  to  cover  the 
borrowing  and  lending  operations  of  the  four  domestic 
sectors  with  each  other  and  with  abroad.  It  should  again 
be  emphasized  that  the  figures  are  only  introduced  to 
illustrate  the  relationships  between  the  borrowing  and 
lending  operations  of  the  various  sectors. 


1.  See  Report  of  the  Second  Heetintc  of  the  Working  Party  of  Experto 
on  Financial  Aspects  of  Economic  Development  Programmes  is 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  op.  cit.,  paragraphs  36  and  37. 
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Table  5 

Summary  of  the  lending  and  borrowing  operations  of  the  economy® 
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Government  ^ 

Central 

1  Commercial 

Public 

Total 

bank 

,  Bonks 

! 

“•  i 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

Net  lending  at  home  to: 

! 

1. 

Government . 

0  j 

50 

20 

170 

240 

2. 

Central  Bank . 

20 

0 

20 

60 

100 

,  3. 

(Commercial  banks  . 

10 

0 

150 

160 

4. 

Public . 

280 

1 

120 

0 

400 

5. 

Total  net  lending  at  home  (l  +  2-f3-)-4) 

300  ! 

1  60 

160 

380 

900 

1  6. 

Net  lending  at  home  less  net  borrowing 
at  home  (line  5  less  column  e) . 

1 

60 

-  40 

-  20 

0 

7. 

Net  lending  abroad  . 

10 

50 

10 

30 

100 

8. 

Net  borrowing  abroad . 

320 

10 

1 

110 

450 

'  9. 

Net  lending  abroad  less  net  borrowing  | 
abroad  (7 — 8)  . 

-310 

40 

—  80 

-350 

1  10. 

Net  financial  investment  (6-f-9) 

-250 

! 

i 

-100  i 

i 

-350 

in  I 


f  I 


to  I 

lid  f 


..  =  negligible. 

0  =  nil  by  definition. 

a.  The  table  is  based  on  a  scheme  presented  by  Ragnar  Frisch  in 
"Innstiliing  fre  Penge-og  finansradet",  Oslo,  1962. 


64.  The  first  part  of  table  5  presents  the  amounts 
of  net  lending  and  net  borrowing  at  home  in  the  form 
of  a  matrix.  The  term  lending  is  used  not  only  for 
increases  in  deposits  with  the  Central  Bank,  but  also  for 
increases  in  holdings  of  currency  issued  by  this  institu¬ 
tion.'  Conversely,  these  changes  are  considered  as 
Central  Bank  borrowing.  It  will  be  seen  that  line  1  of 
the  table  shows  government  net  borrowing  from  the 
Central  Bank  (item  bj),  the  commercial  banks  (item  c^) 
and  the  public  (item  d^),  while  government  net  lending 
at  home  is  recorded  in  column  a,  lines  2-4.  Items  a„ 
and  a^  represent  the  increase  in  the  cash  holdings  of  the 
government.  With  regard  to  the  other  sectors,  items  d^ 
and  dy  will  be  considered  as  expressing  the  changes  in 
the  money  supply  of  the  public  (domestic  currency  and 
deposits  with  the  banking  system),  while  item  c.,  shows 
the  change  in  the  cash  holdings  of  the  commercial  banks 
(domestic  currency  and  deposits  with  the  Central  Bank). 

65.  Line  5  and  column  e  indicate  the  total  amounts 
of  net  lending  at  home  and  net  borrowing  at  home 
respectively.  The  differences  between  these  amounts  are 
recorded  in  line  6  which  can  be  considered  as  indicating 


Experts 
imes  in 


1.  The  terms  net  lending  and  net  borrowing  are  used  in  order  to 
simplify  the  discussion.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  net 
borrowing  by  the  government  from  the  public  (net  lending  by  the 
public  to  the  government)  includes  the  change  in  the  course  of  the 
accounting  period  in  the  amount  of  government  securities  held  by 
the  public  rather  than  the  net  amount  of  such  securities  sold  by 
the  government  to  the  public  during  the  same  period  of  time. 
This  applies  also  to  other  entries  including  marketable  financial 
objects. 


the  net  financial  investments  of  the  various  sectors  at 
home.  The  sum  of  line  e  (item  e,.)  is,  of  course,  equal 
to  zero. 

66.  Net  lending  abroad  and  net  borrowing  abroad 
are  recorded  on  lines  7  and  8  respectively.  The  differ¬ 
ences  between  these  items  (line  9)  can  be  referred  to  as 
net  financial  investments  abroad.  Finally,  line  10  of 
table  5  shows  the  sum  of  the  net  financial  investments 
of  the  domestic  sectors  at  home  and  abroad.  This  line 
provides  the  link  with  transfers  and  transactions  in  goods 
and  services.  As  indicated  earlier  net  financial  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  (item  ej„)  is  equal  to 
the  export  surplus  plus  net  transfers  received  from  abroad. 

67.  Provided  that  sufficient  information  is  avail¬ 
able.  the  scheme  presented  in  table  5  can  be  expanded 
by  introducing  additional  sectors  and/or  by  distinguish¬ 
ing  explicitly  between  various  types  of  financial  objects. 
This  scheme  may,  however,  be  considered  as  useful  even 
in  the  simplified  form  shown  here  in  that  it  indicates  the 
relationships  between  major  categories  of  borrowing  and 
lending  o))erations.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lending  and 
borrowing  operations  of  each  domestic  sector  can  be 
written  in  tbe  form  of  an  equation  stating  that  the  sum 
of  the  various  types  of  net  lending  less  the  sum  of  the 
various  types  of  net  borrowing  equal  net  financial  invest¬ 
ment.  As  shown  in  the  next  paragraphs  these  equations 
can,  in  turn,  be  used  to  establish  equations  for  changes 
in  money  supply. 
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68.  The  change  in  the  money  supply  of  the 
economy,  defined  as  equal  to  domestic  currency  in 
circulation  plus  deposits  with  the  banking  system  (Central 
Bank  and  commercial  banks),  can  be  derived  as  follows:^ 


a.  Net  lending  at  home  by  the  banking  system 

(bj-|-Cj-|“^4”l“C4)  .  190 

b.  Net  lending  abroad  less  net  borrowing  abroad 

by  the  banking  system = net  iinancial  invest¬ 
ment  abroad  of  the  banking  system  (bo+c#)  40 

c.  Net  increase  in  money  supply  .  230 

d.  Less  net  increase  in  government  cash  holdings 

(aa-faj) . M 

e.  Net  increase  in  the  money  supply  of  the 

public  (dj-f-d^  .  210 


The  net  increase  in  the  money  supply  of  the  economy 
appears  as  the  sum  of  the  changes  in  the  money  supplies 
of  the  government  and  of  the  public.  It  represents  tbe 
combined  effect  of  the  net  lending  at  home  (item  a 
above)  and  the  net  financial  investment  abroad  (item  b 
above)  of  the  banking  system  (which  may  be  considered 
as  reflecting  primarily  the  changes  in  the  foreign  currency 
holdings  of  the  Central  Bank  and  the  commercial  banks). 
Accordingly,  an  export  surplus  is  normally  expected  to 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  money  supply,  while  an 
import  surplus  is  expected  to  have  the  opposite  effect. 
These  expectations,  however,  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  transfers  to  and  from  abroad  and  the  lending 
and  borrowing  operations  abroad  of  the  government  and 
the  public  cancel  out  or  are  comparatively  insignificant. 
If  this  is  not  the  case  an  import  surplus,  for  example, 
may  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  foreign 
currency  holdings  of  the  banking  system  and,  thereby, 
by  an  inerease  in  the  money  supply.  Thus,  the  relevant 
transactions  of  the  accounting  example  can  be  summarized 
as  follows: 


a.  Net  transfers  received  from  abroad 

(see  paragraph  46)  200 

b.  Net  financial  disinvestment  abroad  of  the 

goverrunent  (— aj  .  310 

c.  Net  financial  disinvestment  abroad  of  the 

public  (— de)  .  80 

d.  Total  .  590 

e.  Less  the  import  surplus  (see  paragraph  46)  550 

f.  Net  finencial  investment  abroad  of  the  banking 

system  (b„-fc,)  40 


1.  The  equations  for  the  Central  Bank  and  for  the  commercial  banks 
are: 

( 1 )  ( bj + bjj-)  4  b. )  —  ( a„-|-  c^H-  d^-f  b^ )  =  b^^^ 

(2)  “®io 

By  adding  these  two  equations  (e.g.  by  consolidating  the  two  sectors) 
on  the  assumption  that  b^^  and  c^^  are  negligible,  one  obtains  the 
following  equation  for  the  change  in  the  money  supply : 

(3)  (b,4-Cj4-b^-fc^)  +  (b.-|-c-b^-^:^)  =  (a^-t-aj)-l-(d„-l-d^,) 
According  to  lines  7,  8  and  9  of  table  5,  the  second  parenthesis  is 
equal  to  b^-fc^. 

Equation  (3)  can  also  be  written  as  follows: 

(4)  (b^+c^)  +  (b^+c,,)-i-  [(bj-l-c,)  — (a„-i-a^)]=(d^  )  d^). 

This  form  is  used  in  paragraph  69. 


It  should  be  noted  that  no  account  is  taken  of  \ 
institutional  arrangements  according  to  which  receipts  by 
the  government  of  grants  from  abroad  are  matched  by 
so-called  Counterpart  Fund  deposits  in  domestic  currency. 
These  arrangements  are,  inter  alia,  intended  to  allow  an 
import  surplus  financed  by  foreign  grants  to  have  a 
negative  effect  on  the  money  supply.  The  magnitude  of  I 
this  effect  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  Counterpart 
Fund  deposits  remain  idle  during  the  accounting  period 
concerned. 

69.  The  change  in  the  money  supply  of  the  public 
can  alternatively  be  derived  as  follows I 


a.  Net  lending  by  the  banking  system  to  the 

public  (bj+b,)  120 

b.  Net  financial  investment  abroad  of  the  banking 

system  (bo-fc#)  .  40 

c.  Money  supply  deficit  of  the  government 

[(b,-|-c,) — (02+03)]  50 

d.  Net  increase  in  the  money  supply  of  the 

public  (dj+dj)  .  210 


In  this  case,  the  net  increase  in  the  money  supply  of 
the  public  appears  as  the  sum  of  the  net  lending  to  the 
public  and  the  net  financial  investment  abroad  of  the 
banking  system  (items  a  and  b  above)  plus  the  money  | 
supply  deficit  of  the  government  (item  c  above).  The 
money  supply  deficit  is  defined  as  net  borrowing  from 
the  Central  Bank  and  the  commercial  banks  adjusted 
for  changes  in  cash  holdings.  It  will  be  noted  that 
government  lending  and  borrowing  operations  with  the 
public  and  with  abroad  do  not  appear  in  this  formula. 

70.  No  reference  is  made  in  the  two  previous 
paragraphs  to  the  change  in  the  cash  holdings  of  the 
commercial  banks,  since  this  change  (item  c^)  is 
eliminated  in  the  consolidation  of  the  banking  system. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  an  increase  in  the  cash , 
holdings  of  the  commercial  banks  may  result  in  a  credit  | 
expansion,  that  is  to  say  a  simultaneous  expansion  of 
net  lending  to  the  public  and  of  net  borrowing  from  the 
public  in  the  form  of  deposits  received.  Conversely,  a 
decrease  in  the  cash  holdings  of  the  commercial  banks 
may  result  in  a  credit-contraction.  Such  developments, 
which  influence  the  money  supply  of  the  public,  can  not 
be  demonstrated  by  means  of  definitional  equations. 
These  equations  constitute,  therefore,  only  a  first  step  in 
an  analysis  of  the  working  of  the  monetary  system. 

71.  Paragraph  50  examined  briefly  the  use  ofj 
fiscal  policies,  such  as  increases  in  tax  rates  and  reduc¬ 
tions  of  transfer  payments,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 

1.  See  footnote  to  paragraph  68.  j 
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or  preventing  an  increase  in  private  expenditures  on 
goods  and  services.  Such  policy  goals  may,  of  course, 
also  be  attained  by  means  of  financial  policies.  In  a 
given  situation  the  government  may,  for  instance,  borrow 
from  the  public  not  only  to  cover  a  deficit  on  account 
of  transfers,  lending  operations  and  transactions  in  goods 
and  services,  but  also  to  bring  about  a  decline  in  the 
money  supply.  The  possible  effects  of  such  a  policy, 
which  may  be  referred  to  as  “excess  borrowing”  from 
the  public,  can  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  relation¬ 
ships  shown  in  table  5.  Thus,  excess  borrowing  from 
the  public  will  result  in  corresponding  increments  in 
items  dj  and  a^  (government  cash  holdings  other  than 
deposits  with  commercial  banks).  With  regard  to  the 
other  entries  of  table  5,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
policy  in  the  first  stage  affects  only  the  deposits  of  the 
public  with  the  commercial  banks  (item  dg)  and  those 
of  the  latter  sector  with  the  Central  Bank  (item  c.,). 
Excess  borrowing  will  then  reduce  the  money  supply  of 
the  public  as  well  as  the  cash  holdings  of  the  commercial 
banks.  This  latter  development  may,  in  turn,  result  in 


a  credit  contraction.^  As  a  policy  measure,  excess 
borrowing  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Central  Bank  will  not  engage  in  any  significant 
purchases  of  securities  or  other  financial  assets  from  the 
public  and  the  commei’cial  banks.  The  implementation 
of  this  policy,  therefore,  requires  a  close  cooperation 
between  the  Central  Bank  and  the  Treasury  . 

72.  In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  three  major 
factors  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  formulation 
of  fiscal  and  financial  policies,  viz.  the  available  resources 
of  goods  and  services  and  their  utilization,  the  disposable 
income  and  its  distribution  and  the  level  of  liquidity  of 
the  commercial  banks  and  of  the  public.  The  fiscal  and 
financial  programme  of  the  government  should,  therefore, 
be  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  all  important  categories 
of  government  transactions  within  the  framework  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  The  computation  of  measures  of 
deficits  and  surpluses  can  not  be  considered  as  a 
substitute  for  such  an  analysis. 


1.  A  similar  result  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  an  increase  in  the 
reserve  requirements  of  the  commercial  banks. 
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REPORTS  FROM  ECAFE  MEETINGS 


Beginning  with  the  present  issue,  the  Bulletin 
presents  a  new  feature:  Reports  from  ECAFE  Meetings. 

Last  November  the  practice  was  instituted  of  publishing 
reports  from  meetings  of  the  Working  Party  on  Economic 
Development  and  Planning.  To  that  innovation — 
expected  to  be  repeated  annually — will  now  be  added 
the  plan  of  including  in  other  issues  selected  abridgements 

Workshop  on  Problems  of 

The  Workshop  on  Problems  of  Budget  Reclassifica¬ 
tion  in  the  ECAFE  Region  was  held  at  ECAFE  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Bangkok,  Thailand,  from  30  August  to  10 
September  1955,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East,  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  Fiscal  and  Financial  Branch  of  the 
United  Nations  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs.  It  was 
attended  by  34  experts  nominated  by  17  member  govern¬ 
ments.  The  main  purpose  of  the  workshop  was  to 
provide  a  forum  for  informal  discussions  on  problems 
of  budget  reclassification  for  policy  purposes  and  for 
exchange  of  experiences  in  this  field.  The  draft  Manual 
for  the  Classification  of  Government  Accounts,  prepared 
by  the  Fiscal  and  Financial  Branch,  served  as  the  basic 
discussion  paper  of  the  workshop.  An  abridged  text  of 
the  report  of  the  meeting  is  given  below. 

The  nature  and  uses  of  government  accounts 

The  discussions  centred  upon  the  ways  in  which 
the  information  about  government  transactions  contained 
in  the  accounts  of  government  bodies  could  most  usefully 
be  summarised  and  presented  to  assist  in  the  task  of 
policy  formation.  The  consensus  was  that,  although  there 
is  a  wealth  of  detail  provided  in  existing  systems  of 
government  accounts,  the  kind  of  classification  used  is 
not  designed  to  bring  out  clearly  and  conveniently  the 
economic  implications  of  government  transactions.  More¬ 
over,  the  classification  may  vary  from  one  government 
body  to  another  and  between  different  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment.  But,  by  examining  the  existing  accounts  carefully 
and  regrouping  the  items  according  to  some  uniform 
classification,  appropriate  for  economic  analysis,  it  is 
possible  to  compile  what  might  be  called  “policy 
accounts,”  possessing  certain  special  characteristics  as 
opposed  to  the  existing  conventional  accounts.  Firstly, 
the  policy  accounts  of  the  government  will  or  should 
fit  in  with  a  system  of  national  accounts.  Such  a  system 
gives  the  policy-maker  a  view  of  the  economy  as  a  whole 
and  enables  him  to  see  each  part  of  it  in  relation  to  the 
whole.  It  thus  makes  it  possible  to  place  government 

1.  See  “Report  of  the  Workshop  on  Problems  of  Budget  Reclassifica¬ 
tion  in  the  ECAFE  Region”  (ECAFE/L.96.  21  September  1955). 


or  summaries  of  the  reports  of  other  economic  meetings 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  In  this  issue  are  included 
reports  from  (1)  the  Budget  Reclassification  Workshop, 
(2)  the  Seminar  on  Population,  and  (3)  the  Fourth  ^ 
Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians. 

Budget  Reclassification^ 

transactions  in  their  national  context.  Secondly,  it  can 
happen  that  an  item,  which  is  important  for  economic  * 
analysis,  is  not  directly  available  from  the  existing 
accounts.  Yet  it  may  still  be  possible,  in  a  system  of 
policy  accounts,  to  estimate  it  with  reasonable  accuracy 
without,  thereby,  altering  the  totals  of  receipts  and  , 
payments  as  given  in  the  government  accounts.  Thirdly,  I 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  work  of  regrouping  the  items  I 
in  the  conventional  accounts  to  meet  policy  needs  is 
primarily  the  concern  of  officials  charged  with  duties 
of  statistical  and  economic  analysis.  To  facilitate  the 
close  co-operation  that  would  be  required  with  budget 
officials  and  government  accountants  and  to  reduce  the  | 
possibilities  of  misunderstanding,  the  Workshop  agreed 
that  the  terms  used  should  be  as  clear  as  possible  and 
agree  with  current  usage  in  the  country  concerned  rather 
than  with  standard  national  accounting  terminology. 
Lastly,  while  the  traditional  budget  accounts  of  countries 
in  the  ECAFE  region,  as  in  most  other  countries  of  the 
world,  do  not  cover  all  government  transactions  for 
which  accounts  are  available,  e.g.  accounts  of  some ) 
public  enterprises,  in  the  summary  accounts  compiled  ' 
for  policy  purposes  their  transactions  must  be  consoli-  I 
dated  with  those  of  the  bodies  covered  by  the  budget,  , 
if  a  comprehensive  picture  of  government  transactions 
with  the  private  sector  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
to  be  obtained. 

Definition  of  the  scope  of  the  public  sector  '! 

i 

The  Workshop  thought  that  the  classification  of  I 
individual  agencies  as  public  or  private  does  not  give 
rise  to  major  difficulties.  In  all  countries  of  the  ECAFE  , 
area  there  exist  border-line  cases,  but  usually  the  public 
nature  is  clear  even  though  it  may  be  diflicult  to  specify 
exactly  the  criteria  to  be  used. 

At  a  minimum,  the  public  sector  can  be  defined 
to  include  all  agencies — general  government  agencies 
and  public  enterprises — for  whose  activities  a  minister,  i 
or  other  responsible  person,  is  accountable  in  detail  to 
the  central  legislature  or  to  similar  bodies  established  ^ 
at  State  or  local  levels  of  government.  According  to  \ 
this  definition  the  central  government  sector,  for  example,  ' 
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would  typically  comprise:  (a)  all  departments  and  other 
agencies  of  general  government  and  all  enterprises  which 
are  included  in  the  budget  of  the  central  government, 
(b)  all  other  general  government  agencies  which  are 
required  to  submit  detailed  statements  on  their  activities 
to  the  legislature  and  whose  activities  are  financed 
primarily  by  revenue  raised  in  accordance  with  laws 
enacted  by  the  legislature  or  by  appropriations  included 
in  the  budget,  (c)  all  other  enterprises  whose  capital 
formation  or  lending  activities  are  financed  primarily  by 
grants  or  loans  included  in  the  budget. 

A  broader  definition  of  general  government  agencies 
that  was  suggested  would  include  in  the  public  sector 
bodies  such  as  universities,  hospitals  and  research 
institutions,  where  they  have  been  created  or  acquired 
by  legislation  and  where  they  are  empowered  or  required 
by  law  to  carry  out  certain  activities  of  a  general 
government  nature,  even  when  they  derive  a  considerable 
part  of  their  revenue  from  sources  outside  the  budget 
(e.g.  from  sales  and  interest  on  investments)  and  when 
they  do  not  submit  detailed  statements  of  their  activities 
to  the  legislature.  Bodies  set  up  by  law,  but  acting  as 
trustees  or  as  agents  for  private  persons  or  enterprises 
would,  however,  still  be  excluded. 

As  regards  enterprises,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
form  in  which  a  given  enterprise  is  organized  and  the 
relations  between  this  enterprise  and  the  budget  are 
often  a  matter  of  practical  convenience.  The  possession 
by  the  government  of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
ownership  rights  in  a  given  enterprise,  it  was  agreed,  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  it  is  a  public  enterprise.  It 
would  permit  the  government  to  exercise  a  considerable 
influence  over  the  capital  formation  or  the  lending 
activities  of  the  enterprise  concerned  and  in  many 
countries  of  the  ECAFE  area  it  was  natural  to  include 
all  such  enterprises  in  the  public  sector  for  the  purpose 
of  formulating  long-term  development  plans.  In  this 
connection  several  experts  pointed  out  that,  in  their 
countries,  public  corporations  already  accounted  for  a 
considerable  part  of  total  capital  formation  and  that  their 
importance  in  this  regard  was  hound  to  increase  in 
coming  years. 

Economic  classification 

The  Workshop  agreed  that  a  reclassification  of 
government  receipts  and  payments  by  economic  categories 
would  supply  an  important  part  of  the  information 
necessary  for  formulating  the  economic  policy  of  the 
government,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of 
economic  development  without  sacrificing  stability. 

Basically,  the  object  of  an  economic  classification  is 
to  distinguish  payments  made  for  capital  formation; 


payments  made  for  government  “consumption”,  which 
measure  the  direct  draft  on  resources  resulting  from 
government  expenditure;  payments  (such  as  social- 
security  benefits)  and  receipts  (such  as  taxation)  which 
re-distribute  the  income  of  the  rest  of  the  economy; 
payments  (such  as  loans  and  advances)  which  make 
funds  available  for  capital  formation  by  the  rest  of  the 
economy  and  receipts  (such  as  borrowing)  which  transfer 
part  of  the  savings  of  the  rest  of  the  economy  to  the 
government.  From  the  point  of  view  of  analysing 
economic  development,  the  loans  and  grants  made  by 
the  government  for  capital  formation  can  be  added  to 
the  direct  capital  formation  of  the  government,  to  obtain 
a  measure  of  the  direct  and  indirect  contribution  of  the 
government  to  gross  capital  formation.  This  is  especially 
useful  when  estimates  of  private  capital  formation  are 
not  available. 

The  Workshop  felt  that  the  full  detail  desired  by 
national  income  economists  would  not  be  available  from 
existing  government  accounts,  and  decided  that  a 
minimum  economic  classification,  as  proposed  in  table 
1,  would  provide  the  main  items  needed  in  a  system  of 
social  accounts  and  yet  stand  a  reasonable  chance  of 
being  obtainable  in  practice.  The  Workshop  recom¬ 
mended  that  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region  experiment 
with  the  classification,  which  provides  only  an  approxi¬ 
mate  guide,  to  test  its  potentialities  and  difficulties,  and 
hoped  that  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs  of  the 
United  Nations  will  publish  a  final  version  of  the  Manual 
for  the  Classification  of  Government  Accounts  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  minimum  classification  by  economic  categories 
is  set  out  in  the  form  of  a  single  account.  All  receipts 
of  a  given  budget  or  other  account  can  be  classified  on 
the  one  side  and  all  payments  on  the  other,  the  change 
in  cash  providing  the  item  which  reconciles  the  two 
totals.  The  items  are  so  devised  as  to  enable  a  distinc¬ 
tion  to  be  made  between  general  government  transactions 
and  the  transactions  of  government  enterprises;  between 
current  and  capital  expenditure;  between  payments  at 
home  and  payments  abroad;  between  transactions  with 
other  government  units  and  the  rest  of  the  economy; 
and  between  borrowing  and  lending  transactions  and  all 
other  transactions.  The  single  account  could  be  divided 
into  separate  accounts  along  these  lines  where  the  data 
are  obtainable  and  it  is  desired  to  isolate  them  more 
clearly.  Further  sub-divisions  are  also  possible;  for 
example  one  could  have  four  accounts — current  trans¬ 
actions  at  home,  current  transactions  abroad,  capital 
transactions  at  home  and  capital  transactions  abroad. 
In  table  3  in  a  later  section,  a  method  for  achieving  a 
separation  into  a  current  account  and  a*  capital  account 
is  set  out. 
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Table  1 

Minimum  economic  classification 


RECEIPTS 

PAYMENTS 

1. 

Charges  and  sales 

19. 

Net  purchoses  of  land  and 
buildings 

2. 

Taxes  on  income  and  profits 

20. 

Gross  capital  formation  (ex- 

3. 

Social  insurance  contribu- 

eluding  public  enterprises) 

tions 

(a)  New  building  and  other 

construction 

4. 

Death  duties,  etc. 

(b)  Machinery  and  equip- 

ment 

5. 

Customs  duties 

(c)  Increase  in  stocks 

6. 

Other  taxes  on  goods  and 

21. 

Other  purchases  of  goods 

services 

and  services 

(a)  Repairs  and  main- 

7. 

Profits  of  fiscal  monopolies 

tenance 

(b)  Other 

8. 

Taxes  on  property 

Total  of  items  19,  20 
and  21,  of  which; 

9. 

Other  taxes  and  levies 

Wages,  salaries  etc. 
Other  expenditure 

10. 

Profits  of  government  enter- 

Total  of  items  19,  20 

prises 

and  21,  of  which; 

Payments  abroad 

11. 

Income  from  property 

Payments  at  home 

12. 

Grants 

22. 

Net  investment  in  govern- 

(a)  From  other  government 

ment  enterprises 

units  for  capital  forma- 

(a)  Gross  capital  formation 

tiOR 

(b)  Working  capital,  etc. 

(b)  From  other  government 

units  for  other  expendi- 

23. 

Interest 

ture 

(a)  Paid  abroad 

(c)  From  abroad. 

(b)  Paid  at  home 

13. 

Net  loans  and  advances 

24. 

Social-security  benefits,  etc. 

from  other  government  units 

25. 

Subsidies 

14. 

Repayments  of  loans  and 

(a)  Paid  to  government  en- 

advances 

terprises 

(a)  By  other  government 

(b)  Other 

units 

(b)  Other 

26. 

Other  grants 

(a)  To  other  government 

IS. 

Net  sale  of  own  securities 

units  for  capital  forma- 

(a)  Abroad 

tion 

(b)  At  home 

(b)  To  other  government 

units  for  other  expendi- 

16. 

Other  net  borrowing 

ture 

(a)  Abroad 

(c)  To  abroad 

(b)  At  home 

(d)  For  private  capital  form- 

ation 

17. 

Net  increase  in  notes  and 
coins  issued 

27. 

Transfer  to  funds 

18. 

Transfers  from  funds. 

28. 

Loans  and  advances,  etc. 

(a)  To  other  government 

units 

(b)  To  abroad  (net) 

(c)  Other 

29. 

Net  purchase  of  securities 
(other  than  own  securities) 

from  the  market 

30. 

Net  increase  in  foreign  re- 

serves 

31. 

Net  increase  in  cash. 

Functional  classification  and  cross-classification  by  | 
functional  and  economic  categories 

The  existing  systems  of  government  accounts  classify 
expenditure  for  “accountability”  purposes  according  to 
the  department  or  administrative  unit  responsible  for  i 
the  expenditure.  -This  corresponds  to  what  is  commonly  ) 
called  a  “functional”  classification  and  would  show, 
broadly,  the  different  amounts  being  spent  by  the 
government  on  health,  education,  defence  and  other 
public  services.  However,  the  Workshop  agreed  that 
for  policy  purposes  some  further  dissection  of  govern¬ 
ment  expenditure  along  functional  lines  is  desirable.  ' 
\^Tiere  the  expenditure  of  different  departments  serves 
the  same  purpose,  this  would  mean  bringing  their 
expenditure  under  one  heading;  where  the  expenditure  of 
one  department  serves  different  purposes,  it  would 
mean  separating  the  expenditure  and  showing  it  under 
different  headings. 

The  functional  classification  is  in  the  main 
an  expenditure  classification.  This  is  so  because 
one  cannot  say  which  part  of  general  revenue  from 
taxation  will  be  used  to  meet  a  particular  type  of  ! 
expenditure.  Not  all  expenditures,  how'ever,  can  be 
classified  functionally.  Some,  such  as  general  purpose 
grants  by  one  government  unit  to  another,  clearly  cannot 
be  allocated  to  a  definite  function.  Others,  such  as 
subsidies,  interest  and  grants  abroad,  present  difficulties. 
The  Workshop  recognized  that  the  nature  of  the  avail¬ 
able  information  would  impose  practical,  rather  than  , 
conceptual,  difficulties  on  the  allocation  of  some  parts 
of  government  expenditure,  though  in  such  cases  the 
general  principle  ought  to  be  to  allocate  the  expenditure 
to  the  using  department. 

Although  the  functional  classification  proposed  in 
the  revised  draft  of  the  Manual'  was  considered  to  be 
generally  satisfactory,  the  Workshop  thought  that  some 
countries  might  wish  to  group  some  of  the  categories 
into  broader  headings  for  some  purposes.  An  example 
of  such  a  grouping  is  given  in  table  2.  Again,  some  i 
countries  may  wish  to  extend  the  classification  by  raising  ' 
sub-divisions,  such  as  “Foreign  affairs”  and  “Housing”, 
to  full  categories.  It  was  considered  to  be  useful,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  international  comparability,  to 
regroup  or  sub-divide  further  in  ways  that  they  could 
readily  be  cnoverted  to  the  major  groupings  agreed  upon.  i 


1.  See  "Classification  ot  government  transactions  by  economic  and 
functional  categories,"  prepared  by  the  Fiscal  and  Financial  Branch 
of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs,  United  Nations,  New  York. 
(Discussion  paper  No.6/Rev.  1),  pp.  83-86. 
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Economic  and  functional  classification 
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Functional  General  services  Social  services  ■  Economic  services 


classiiication 

Economic 

classification  ^ 

General  ad¬ 
ministration 

Police  and 
justice 

f-  -  - 

Defence 

Education 

Social 

welfare 

Health 

Housing  and 

community 

facilities 

Agriculture, 

etc. 

Fuel  and 
power 

Roads, 
highways  & 
waterways 

other  trans¬ 
port  &  com¬ 
munications 

other 

industry  and 
commerce 

Other  and 
unallocable 

TOTAL 

19.  Net  purchases  of  land  and 
buildings 

1 

— 

: 

: 

I 

j 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

! 

20.  Gross  copital  formation  (ex¬ 
cluding  public  enterprises): 
(a)  New  building  and  other 
construction 

1 

1 

i 

i 

_ 

I 

I 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

! 

1 

i 

i 

(b)  Machinery  &  equipment 

(c)  Increase  in  stocks 

1 

; 

I 

i 

1 

; 

I 

1 

21.  Other  purchases  of  goods 
and  services:  < 

(a)  Repairs  &  maintenance 

, 

i 

i 

1 

! 

j 

1 

i 

i 

1 

(b)  Other 

Total  of  items  19,  20  and  21, 
of  which: 

Wages,  salaries,  etc. 
Other  expenditure 

Total  of  items  19,  20  and  21, 
of  which: 

Payments  abroad^ 
Payments  at  home 

Total  of  items  19,  20  and  21, 
of  which:  Administration 
Less  receipts  from  charges 
and  sales 

1 

i 

■ 

1 

! 

_ 

I 

" 

1 

i 

1 

i 

I 

1 

1 

_ i 

4 

1 

_ 

Net  purchase  of  goods  and 
services  at  home  and  abroad 
(excluding  public  enterprises) 

22.  Net  investment  in  govern¬ 
ment  enterprises: 

(a)  Gross  capital  formation 

(b)  Working  capital,  etc. 

23.  Interest 

24.  Social-security  benefits,  etc. 

25.  Subsidies: 

(a)  Paid  to  government  en¬ 
terprises 

(b)  Other 

26.  Other  grants: 

(a)  To  other  government 
units  for  capital  forma¬ 
tion 

(b)  To  other  government 
units  for  other  expendi¬ 
ture 

(c)  To  abroad 

(d)  For  private  capital  form¬ 
ation 

27.  Transfers  to  funds 

28.  Loans  and  advances,  etc.: 

(a)  To  other  government 
units 

(b)  To  abroad  (net) 

(c)  Other 

29.  Net  purchases  of  securities 
(other  than  own  securities) 
from  the  market 

30.  Net  increase  in  foreign  re¬ 
serves 

31.  Net  increase  in  cash 

TOTAL 

— 

— 

I 

_ 

f 

r 

L 

— 

_ 

; 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

j 

! 

I 

I 

i 

1 

i 

i 

! 

i 

I 

I 

1 

' 

1 

l 

I 

i 

1 

i 

j 

! 

j 

i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

j 

I 

1 

I 

i 

j 

i 

J _ 

I 

1 

1 

J _ 

I 

J _ 

1 _ 

J _ 

I 

i 

I 

I 

! 

I 

j 

i 

t 

i 

j 

*•  Only  intended  for  important  items. 


t 


Other  and 
unallocable 
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Table  2  gives  also  a  cross-classification  of  expendi¬ 
ture  by  functional  and  economic  categories,  which  could 
be  applied  to  general  government,  government  enterprises 
or  a  consolidated  table  covering  both.  Such  a  cross¬ 
classification  clarifies  the  picture  of  government  expendi¬ 
ture  considerably,  as  it  would  be  possible  to  show 
whether  a  given  increase  in  expenditure  on,  say, 
education  was  the  result  of  additional  school  buildings, 
higher  wages  and  salaries  for  teachers,  more  scholar¬ 
ships  or  higher  grants  to  universities.  A  government 
can  see  how  expenditure  in  different  functions  affects 
capital  formation,  payments  abroad,  the  incomes  of  the 
rest  of  the  economy  and  so  on.  It  would  be  possible 
to  judge  something  of  the  effect  of  projected  changes 
in  expenditure  on  the  balance  and  development  of  the 
economy. 

This  cross-classification  table  will  also  serve  the 
purpose  of  interpreting  the  unfamiliar  economic  cate¬ 
gories  in  terms  of  the  familiar  functional  categories.  It 
thus  provides  a  bridge  between  statistics  of  public  finance 
and  the  government  sector  of  the  national  accounts  and 
enables  tbe  figures  of  the  one  to  be  seen  in  relation  to 
those  of  the  other. 


Division  into  accounts 

In  considering  how  the  items  distinguished  in  the 
economic  classification  might  best  be  arranged  into 
accounts,  the  Workshop  recognized  that  no  one  system 
could  meet  all  requirements.  The  general  view  of  the 
Workshop  was  that  in  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region, 
where  governments  were  assuming  a  major  and  increasing 
responsibility  for  promoting  investment,  the  emphasis 
may  appropriately  be  put  on  the  construction  of  accounts 
that  would  show  the  total  of  capital  formation  in  the 
public  sector  and  the  means  of  financing  it. 

The  accounts  that  follow,  in  table  3,  consist  of  a 
current  and  a  capital  account,  derived  from  the  minimum 
economic  classification  of  government  transactions 
described  earlier.  While  the  capital  account  brings 
together  a  government’s  borrowing  and  its  capital  outlays, 
this  arrangement  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  the  two 
should  balance.  It  was  felt  by  the  Workshop  that  there 
is  no  inflexible  link  between  current  expenditure  and 
revenue  on  tbe  one  hand  and  capital  expenditure  and 
borrowing  on  the  other.  The  current/capital  distinction 
is  but  a  useful  tool  of  analysis  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  operations  of  government. 


Table  3 

Current  account 


RECEIPTS 

PAYMENTS 

1. 

Charges  and  sales 

21.  Other  purchases  of  goods  and  services 

2. 

Taxes  on  income  and  profits 

(a)  Repairs  and  maintenance 

3. 

Social  insurance  contributions 

(6)  Other 

4. 

Death  duties,  etc. 

23.  Interest 

5. 

Customs  duties 

24.  Social  security  benefits,  etc. 

6. 

Other  taxes  and  goods  and  services 

25.  Subsidies 

7. 

8. 

Profits  of  fiscal  monopolies 

Taxes  on  property 

(а)  Paid  to  government  enterprises 

(б)  Other 

26(6).  Grants  to  other  government  units 

for  other 

9. 

Other  taxes  and  levies 

expenditure® 

10. 

Profits  of  government  enterprises 

26(c).  Grants  to  abroad 

11. 

Income  from  property 

27.  Transfers  to  funds'* 

12(6).  Grants  from  other  government  units  for  other 
expenditures® 

18.  Transfers  from  funds'* 

Surplus  (  +  )  or  deficit  (  — )  on  current 

account 

a.  In  a  consolidated  table  for  aU  Kovemment  units,  these  items  would  b.  In  a  consolidated  table  for  a  government  unit  as  a  whole,  these 

disappear.  items  would  disappear. 
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Table  3  (cont'd) 

Capital  account 


RECEIPTS 

Surplus  ( + )  or  deficit  ( — )  on  current  account 

12(a).  Grants  from  other  government  units  for  capital 
formation® 

12(c).  Grants  from  abroad 

13.  Net  loans  and  advances  from  other  government 
units® 

14.  Repayments  of  loans  and  advances 

(a)  By  other  government  units® 
lb)  Other 

15.  Net  sale  of  own  securities 

(a)  Abroad 

(b)  At  home 

16.  Other  net  borrowing 

(а)  Abroad 

(б)  At  home 

17.  Net  increase  in  notes  and  coins 


a.  In  a  consolidated  account  for  all  Kovernment  units,  these  items 


PAYMENTS 


19.  Net  purchases  of  land  and  buildings 

20.  Gross  capital  formation  (excluding  public  enter¬ 
prises) 

(a)  New  building  and  other  construction 

(b)  Machinery  and  equipment 

(c)  Increase  in  stocks 

22.  Net  investment  in  government  enterprises 

(a)  Gross  capital  formation 

(b)  Working  capital,  etc. 

26a.  Grants  to  other  government  units  for  capital 
formation® 

26d.  Grants  for  private  capital  formation 

28.  Loans  and  advances,  etc.: 

(a)  To  other  government  units® 

(b)  To  abroad  (net) 

(c)  Other 

29.  Net  purchase  of  securities  (other  than  own  securi¬ 
ties)  from  the  market 

30.  Net  increase  in  foreign  reserves 

31.  Net  increase  in  cash. 


disappear. 


The  accounts,  as  shown  above  could  be  applied  to 
any  government  unit,  and  it  is  possible  to  consolidate 
the  transactions  of  the  entire  public  sector — i.e.  general 
government  and  public  enterprises,  at  the  central.  State 
and  local  levels.  This  w'ould  enable  one  to  present  a 
consolidated  capital  account  that  would  show  the  total 
gross  capital  formation  of  the  public  sector  and  its 
contribution  to  the  capital  formation  of  the  private  sector. 

Conclusions  and  recommendations 

In  all  countries  there  already  exist  detailed  govern¬ 
ment  accounts,  kept  primarily  for  the  purposes  of 
accountability,  which  constitute  a  basic  source  of 
information  about  the  effects  of  government  transactions 
on  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

The  Workshop  concluded  that  supplementary 
classifications  of  government  transactions  into  economic 
and  functional  categories,  with  a  cross-classification  of 
die  two,  would  be  found  useful  by  any  country  wishing 


to  improve  the  information  at  its  disposal  for  formulating 
social  and  economic  policy. 

The  Workshop  suggested  that  countries  publishing  a 
“Budget  in  brief”  summarizing  the  estimates  of  expendi¬ 
tures  for  a  forthcoming  year  might  include,  as  a  key 
table,  a  cross-classification  by  economic  and  functional 
categories. 

Classifications  along  these  lines  are  described  in  the 
report  and  are  presented  as  a  basis  for  experiment. 

The  Workshop  felt  that  after  a  period  of  say  18 
months,  a  further  meeting  should  be  held  to  review  the 
progress  made,  and  difficulties  encountered,  in  applying 
the  classifications  and  accounts  suggested.  At  such  a 
meeting  further  consideration  could  also  be  given  to  the 
linking  of  expenditures  to  the  results  obtained  and 
planned  in  physical  terms.  This  meeting  should  be 
preceded  by  consultations  between  tlie  ECAFE  secretariat 
and  individual  countries. 
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Seminar  on 

The  Seminar  on  Population  in  Asia  and  the  Far 
East,  which  took  place  in  Bandung,  Indonesia,  from  21 
November  to  3  December  1955,  was  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Government  of  Indonesia  organized  by  the  United 
Nations  and  its  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East,  in  collaboration  with  the  International 
Social  Science  Council.  It  was  attended  by  32  represen¬ 
tatives  from  11  governments  in  countries  of  Asia.  The 
purpose  of  the  Seminar  was  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  government  officials  and  other  technically  qualified 
people  concerned  with  various  aspects  of  economic  and 
social  development,  to  exchange  information  and  points 
of  view  on  national  and  regional  population  problems, 
and  to  participate  in  discussions  on  the  need  for,  and 
means  of,  improving  demographic  research  in  countries 
of  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  An  abridgement  of  the 
“Summary  and  Conclusions”  from  the  final  report 
follows. 

Prospects  for  future  population  grotvth 

Population  growth  during  the  last  three  centuries 
has  been  less  rapid  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East  than  in 
Europe,  the  Americas,  and  the  world  as  a  whole.  In 
recent  years,  however,  great  reductions  of  mortality  have 
been  achieved  in  many  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region, 
and  further  reductions  are  expected.  With  the  exception 
of  Japan,  no  nation  in  this  region  had  yet  shown  any 
indication  of  a  major  decrease  in  birth  rates  which  would 
balance  the  drop  in  death  rates.  In  consequence,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  most  countries  will  have  a  more 
rapid  rate  of  population  growth  during  the  next  ten 
or  twenty  years  than  they  have  had  in  recent  decades. 
It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  changes  accompanying 
industrialization,  education,  and  other  features  of  a 
development  programme  will,  of  themselves,  lead  to 
slower  population  growth.  Certain  countries  are  also 
adopting  specific  population  policies  as  one  part  of  their 
broad  programme  to  bring  about  a  better  relation 
between  population  and  economic  growth  or  to  improve 
the  level  of  living  and  welfare  of  individual  families. 

Demographic  aspects  of  planning  for  economic  and  social 
development 

Public  health.  Although  rapid  declines  in  mortality 
rates  have  recently  occurred  in  this  region,  current  rates 


1.  See  "Report  of  the  United  Nations  Seminar  on  Population  in  Asia 
and  the  Far  East”  (E/CN.11/416,  6  January  1956). 


Population^ 

in  many  countries  are  still  substantially  higher  than 
those  prevailing  in  the  West.  Further  large  declines  in 
mortality  and  morbidity  can  be  expected,  particularly 


on  a  wide  scale. 


Labour  supply  and  employment.  The  increase  of 
population,  particularly  in  the  agricultural  areas  of  many 
countries  in  the  region,  tends  to  aggravate  the  existing 
problems  of  under-employment  and  low  productivity  of  ^ 
labour  due  to  shortage  of  land  and  other  resources  and 
the  lack  of  opportunities  for  employment  in  industry, 
trade,  etc.  The  more  rapidly  the  population  grows,  the 
greater  the  number  of  workers  in  over-crowded  agricul¬ 
tural  areas  for  whom  new  opportunities  must  be  found,  j 

Agricultural  development.  In  most  countries  of 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  a  vigorous  programme  for  the 
improvement  and  modernization  of  agriculture  is  essential 
in  order  to  assure  the  production  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  food  for  their  growing  populations,  and  of  the ; 
agricultural  products  needed  for  the  developing  industries 
and  the  foreign  market. 

Industrialization.  Industrialization  is  desired  by 
the  under-developed  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
for  many  reasons,  including  the  need  to  achieve  a  better 
balanced  economy,  to  augment  national  production,  and 
to  raise  levels  of  living.  Those  countries  with  a  higli^ 
rate  of  population  increase  and  heavy  pressure  of  people 
on  agricultural  resources  have  special  need  for  indus¬ 
trialization  to  relieve  rural  under-employment  and  permit 
a  fuller  utilization  of  manpower.  While  the  presence  of 
unexploited  natural  resources  and  of  surplus  manpower, 
in  some  countries  may  facilitate  industrialization,  there 
are  a  number  of  limiting  factors  to  contend  with,  such 
as  a  restricted  market  due  to  low  purchasing  power,  and 
deficiencies  in  capital,  in  workers’  education  and  skill 
and  in  trained  management.  The  process  of  industriali¬ 
zation,  as  it  proceeds,  will  probably  help  to  mitigate  these' 
unfavourable  conditions  by  improving  the  economic 
organization  and  facilitating  a  better  division  of  labour 
and  more  efficient  scales  of  production. 

The  manpower  situation  in  some  countries  may^ 
make  it  desirable  for  the  industrialization  programme 
to  include  at  least  temporarily  the  promotion  of  small 
plants  and  cottage  industries  in  rural  areas,  for  they 
will  require  less  capital  per  worker  than  most  large-l 
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scale  industries  and  can  use  local  labour  during  slack 
periods  for  agriculture  without  diminishing  food  produc¬ 
tion. 


Capital  formation  and  investment.  The  rate  of 
capital  formation  and  investment  necessary  for  a 
moderate  rise  in  per  capita  income  levels  is  high  in 
comparison  with  usual  rates  of  saving  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Rapid  population 
growth  (which  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  high  ratio 
of  children  to  adults  of  working  age)  increases  the 
difficulty  of  accumulating  adequate  capital  through 
domestic  savings  because  (i)  it  increases  the  total  amount 
of  capital  needed,  and  (ii)  it  may  tend  to  depress  the 
rate  of  saving  by  increasing  the  demand  for  consumer 
goods.  It  will  usually  be  necessary  to  give  special 
attention  to  other  ways  of  accelerating  domestic  capital 
formation,  such  as  improving  financial  institutions  and 
using  under-employed  agricultural  labour  in  the  direct 
production  of  capital  goods.  Even  though  domestic 
sources  of  capital  formation  are  fully  utilized,  it  may 
still  be  advantageous  for  some  countries  to  import 
foreign  capital. 

Consumption  and  housing.  There  is  a  widespread 
desire  in  the  region  to  increase  substantially  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  goods  and  services  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  housing.  Meanwhile,  the  growth  of 
population  is  adding  to  the  volume  of  production  that 
is  required  if  the  people  are  to  be  housed,  fed,  clothed, 
and  provided  with  other  goods  and  services  even  at  the 
present  unsatisfactory  levek  of  consumption  per  capita. 
In  short,  rapid  population  growth,  although  it  increases 
the  numbers  of  producers  as  well  as  consumers,  magnifies 
the  task  of  raising  levels  of  living.  Moreover,  the  large 
rural-urban  migration  which  is  occurring  in  many  areas 
creates  special  housing  problems  for  cities. 

Education  and  social  welfare.  Most  countries  of 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  have  a  high  percentage  of  children 
in  their  population,  and  can  expect  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  during  at  least  the 
next  decade  or  two.  These  conditions  aggravate  the 
difficulties  which  the  countries  face  in  attaining  a  satis¬ 
factory  standard  of  education  for  all  children.  The 
family  and  the  local  community  still  play  dominant  roles 
in  fostering  the  welfare  of  individuals  in  many  countries 
of  the  region,  but  the  expected  developments  in  the 
economy  of  these  countries  will  bring  greater  need  for 
comprehensive  social  insurance  and  social  assistance 
schemes. 

Community  development.  Community  development 
programmes  in  some  countries  of  the  region  are  playing 
an  important  part  in  reducing  sickness  and  prolonging 


life,  in  increasing  output,  and  in  raising  levels  of  living. 
They  are  also  being  used  in  some  cases  as  means  of 
conveying  information  about  child-spacing  to  married 
couples  who  desire  it. 

Information  needed  in  connexion  with  government 
programmes  designed  to  affect  the  distribution  of 
population 

An  important  aspect  of  the  problem  of  economic 
development  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East  is  the  need  to 
achieve  a  better  distribution  of  population  within  each 
country.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  desirable  in  some 
cases  to  make  an  effort  to  check  excessive  migration  from 
rural  areas  to  cities,  while  in  other  cases  there  may 
be  a  need  for  measures  to  stimulate  such  movements  on 
an  increasing  scale.  The  encouragement  of  migration 
from  densely  populated  areas  is  an  important  aspect  of 
economic  development  plans  in  certain  countries  which 
possess  large,  sparsely  settled  territories  with  rich, 
undeveloped  natural  resources.  Provided  that  such  a 
programme  is  on  a  large  enough  scale  and  is  prepared 
with  proper  attention  to  the  costs  and  benefits,  it  may 
alleviate  over-crowding  in  the  areas  of  out-migration  and 
bring  unused  resources  into  production,  thus  enriching 
the  national  economy. 

In  planning  programmes  to  improve  the  distribution 
of  population  it  is  essential  to  have  not  only  detailed 
information  of  a  geographic  and  economic  nature,  e.g. 
on  the  extent  and  distribution  of  natural  resources  and 
the  outlook  for  industrialization,  but  also  to  have 
demographic  information.  The  latter  includes:  (i)  data 
on  the  size  and  composition  of  population  and  the  rate 
of  natural  increase  in  areas  of  actual  or  potential  in- 
migration  and  out-migration,  (ii)  studies  of  the  size  and 
type  of  present  surpluses  or  shortages  of  people  in 
different  areas,  and  of  conditions  which  may  lead  to 
surpluses  or  shortages  in  the  future,  and  (iii)  data  on 
the  recent  migratory  movements  which  have  occurred, 
their  direction,  their  volume,  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  migrants — distinguishing  as  far  as  possible  between 
spontaneous  movements  and  planned  migration. 

There  is  also  need  for  detailed  information  on  the 
attitudes  and  motivations  regarding  migration,  on  the 
ways  in  which  these  attitudes  may  be  influenced  so  as 
to  increase  the  type  of  migration  which  is  desired,  and 
on  conditions  affecting  the  adjustment  of  migrants  in  the 
areas  to  which  they  move. 

Information  needed  in  connexion  with  government 
programmes  designed  to  affect  population  growth 

Nearly  every  country  of  the  ECAFE  region  has  a 
public  health  programme  which  is  reducing  death  rates 
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and  pregnancy  wastage,  and  hence  is  tending  to  increase 
population  growth.  Some  of  the  countries  also  have 
programmes  in  other  fields  which  may  affect  population 
growth  although  they  were  not  designed  to  do  so.  For 
example,  social  welfare  provisions,  such  as  maternity 
allowances,  leave  with  pay  for  employed  women  in 
connexion  with  childbirth,  and  wage  differentials  based 
on  the  number  of  children  in  the  family,  may  encourage 
larger  families.  On  the  other  hand,  industrialization  and 
higher  educational  standards,  with  their  far-reaching 
social  and  cultural  consequences,  may  indirectly  bring 
about  some  reduction  in  the  birth  rate. 

In  addition,  certain  countries  have  adopted  pro¬ 
grammes  that  tend  to  slow  down  population  growth. 
Since  there  are  no  opportunities  for  emigration  to  other 
countries  on  the  vast  scale  which  would  be  necessary 
to  have  a  great  effect  on  the  increase  in  numbers,  these 
programmes  relate  mainly  to  the  encouragement  of 
smaller  families. 

Scientific  studies  of  the  people’s  attitudes  are  needed, 
both  for  sound  decisions  regarding  the  advisability  of 
adopting  such  a  policy,  and  for  devising  effective 
measures  to  implement  it  once  it  has  been  adopted.  The 
information  required  for  these  purposes  includes  data  on 
preferences  of  married  couples  regarding  the  number 
and  sex  of  children,  on  the  factors  affecting  these 
preferences,  on  social  patterns  regulating  marriage  (in 
particular  age  at  marriage,  remarriage  of  widows  and 
divorcees,  and  polygamy),  and  on  some  aspects  of  sexual 
practices  within  marriage.  Above  all,  valid  data  are 
needed  on  attitudes  of  married  persons  regarding  various 
methods  of  preventing  conception,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  known,  are  accepted,  and  are  effective. 
In  gathering  this  information,  it  is  particularly  useful 
to  differentiate  among  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
groups. 

It  is  also  important  to  study  the  channels  that  may 
be  used  for  the  communication  of  ideas  within  the  society, 
taking  into  account  the  extent  of  literacy,  in  order  to 
make  effective  arrangements  for  large-scale  dissemination 
of  information  regarding  the  possible  advantages  of 
family  planning  to  married  couples  (as  well  as  to  the 
national  economy)  and  for  practical  instruction  in  the 
use  of  specific  methods.  Japanese  and  Indian  experience 
shows  that  existing  networks  of  medical  and  para-medical 
personnel — midwives,  health-centre  staff,  and  rural  health 
workers — are  particularly  effective  in  furthering  a  family¬ 
planning  programme. 


Studies  and  data  needed  to  provide  basic  demographic  i 
information  for  economic  and  social  planning  j 

Present  information  about  the  characteristics  and  | 
trends  of  population  in  most  countries  of  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  an  adequate  basis  ’ 
for  economic  and  social  planning.  In  some  of  the  j 
countries,  no  census  has  been  taken  in  the  last  twenty 
years  or  more,  and  even  the  present  size  of  the  population 
is  only  vaguely  known.  The  majority  of  the  countries ' 
have  no  accurate  national  records  of  births  and  deaths; 
hence  the  levels  and  trends  of  fertility,  mortality,  and  , 
natural  increase  of  the  population  are  unknown  or  can  | 
only  be  estimated  with  a  considerable  margin  of  error. 
Information  concerning  the  currents  of  internal  migration 
is  completely  lacking  or  grossly  inadequate  in  nearly 
every  country  of  the  region.  There  are  important 
deficiencies  in  information  on  such  matters  as  the  age 
structure  of  the  population,  the  economic  activities  of  the 
people  and  the  numbers  and  characteristics  of  families 
or  households. 

Even  in  those  countries  where  demographic  statistics 
have  been  most  fully  developed,  there  is  a  need  for  more  j 
study  of  the  relationships  between  population  trends  and 
economic  and  social  factors,  in  order  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  population  problems  and  a  better  basis 
for  estimates  of  future  population  changes.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  demographic  research,  as  an  indispensable  tool 
for  sound  economic  and  social  planning,  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  improvement  of  demographic  statistics. 

Demographic  training  and  research  in  the  region 

In  almost  all  of  the  ECAFE  countries  there  is  a  lack 
of  facilities  for  demographic  training  and  research,  and 
of  persons  with  training  in  demography,  especially  inj 
view  of  the  need  for  demographic  studies  and  for  the' 
use  of  demographic  information  in  governmental  pro¬ 
grammes  for  economic  and  social  development. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  include  sections  on 
demography  in  some  of  the  university  courses  now  being 
given  in  related  fields,  such  as  economics,  sociology, 
statistics,  public  health.  In  this  way  students  who  do 
not  expect  to  specialize  in  demography  would  be  givai: 
an  opportunity  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the 
inter-relations  between  {population  questions  and  their: 
own  specialties.  For  students  who  will  give  more 
attention  to  demography  in  their  careers  there  is  need 
for  more  courses  dealing  with  population  questions  at 
higher  levels,  varying  from  general  courses  to  highly 
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specialized  professional  training.  Meanwhile,  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  programmes  for  in-service 
training  in  demography. 

There  should  be  a  closer  connexion  between 
demographic  research  and  the  relevant  action  pro¬ 
grammes,  and  certain  demographic  studies  should  be 
designed  in  close  collaboration  with  development 
planners. 

The  demographic  research  which  is  needed  may  be 
carried  out  by  universities,  government  agencies,  or 
special  institutes.  In  most  countries  there  should  be 
closer  co-operation  and  collaboration  among  the  agencies 
undertaking  demographic  studies,  so  as  to  concentrate 
the  limited  resources  on  the  most  urgent  tasks  and  avoid 
serious  omissions  and  overlapping.  In  many  types  of 
demographic  research  there  should  also  be  more  collabo¬ 
ration  with  scientists  from  other  fields,  especially 
psychology,  anthropology,  economics,  sociology,  and 
public  health.  In  addition  there  should  he  a  proper 
balance  between  various  stages  of  demographic  research, 
such  as  the  collection  of  information,  the  evaluation  and 
analysis  of  the  data  collected,  and  the  study  of  implica¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  economic  and  social  problems. 

Intra-regional  and  international  co-operation 

Co-operation  in  demographic  training  and  research 
within  the  region  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  should  be 
fostered  on  a  larger  scale  so  that  each  country  can  benefit 
from  the  experience  of  others  in  dealing  with  problems 
common  to  the  area,  and  the  development  of  demographic 
services  can  be  accelerated  in  countries  where  they  are 
deficient.  A  clearing  centre  is  needed  within  the  region  to 
promote  the  exchange  of  publicatons,  schedules,  and 
unpublished  documents  relating  to  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  demographic  material.  There  is  strong  support 
for  establishing  a  journal  of  demography  with  regional 
scope  and  orientation.  Opportunities  for  formal  demo¬ 
graphic  training  can  be  improved  by  expanding  facilities, 
curricula,  and  staff  at  existing  universities  and  demo¬ 
graphic  institutes  within  the  region  so  that  they  can 
handle  more  trainees  from  various  countries  and  give 
training  at  higher  levels.  Similarly,  arrangements  can 


be  made  for  in-service  training  in  demographic  techniques 
for  persons  in  governmental  agencies  where  some 
knowledge  of  this  type  would  be  of  practical  use.  It 
would  also  be  desirable  to  encourage  an  exchange  of 
professional  demographers  and  technicians  within  the 
region.  In  addition,  it  would  be  worth-while  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  organizing  one  or  more  inter¬ 
disciplinary  teams  of  experts  with  experience  in  the 
region,  which  would  visit  various  ECAFE  countries  in 
order  to  conduct  lectures  and  discussions  and  provide 
consultation  on  the  manifold  aspects  of  demography. 

A  regional  centre  lor  demographic  research  and 
training  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  along  the  lines  of  the 
plan  prepared  by  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  would 
help  to  meet  a  real  need,  both  for  centralized  research 
on  certain  demographic  questions  of  regional  interest, 
and  for  practical  training  in  applied  demography  for 
personnel  from  various  countries  in  the  region.  In 
addition,  such  a  centre  would  be  particularly  useful  in 
facilitating  international  co-operation  of  the  types 
mentioned  above. 

The  studies  of  population  and  related  questions 
being  carried  out  or  planned  by  the  United  Nations  and 
its  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  as 
well  as  the  relevant  work  of  the  various  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  were  warmly  welcomed. 
The  provisions  made  for  technical  assistance  to  govern¬ 
ments  in  developing  demographic  data  and  studies 
relating  to  the  problems  of  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  were  also  welcomed.  The  amount  of  such  assistance 
requested  by  governments  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
might  usefully  be  increased. 

The  holding  of  regional  seminars,  similar  to  the 
present  one,  on  various  aspects  of  the  problems  of 
population  and  related  questions,  was  regarded  as  a 
useful  form  of  technical  assistance  in  this  region.  It  was 
hoped  that  a  seminar  will  be  held  as  soon  as  possible  for 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  transmigration  and  land 
settlement  on  the  basis  of  field  studies  from  demographic, 
social,  economic,  and  technical  points  of  view. 
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The  Fourth  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians  of 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  jointly  conducted  by  the  ECAFE 
Secretariat  and  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Office,  was 
convened  at  Bangkok  from  29  March  to  7  April  1956, 
and  attended  by  46  representatives  from  17  member  and 
associate  member  governments,  FAO  and  WHO,  to 
consider  census  of  population,  census  of  housing  and 
proposed  system  of  annual  conference  of  Asian  Statisti¬ 
cians.  An  abridgement  of  the  Report  follows: 

Census  of  population 

In  discussing  this  item,  the  conference  followed  the 
document  “1960  World  Population  Census  Programme: 
Draft  International  Recommendations”  (ECAFE/STAT/ 
Conf.  4/1)  prepared  by  the  Statistical  Office  of  the 
United  Nations,  together  with  documents  “Proposals 
concerning  educational  characteristics  in  population 
censuses  with  special  reference  to  Asian  countries” 
(ECAFE/STAT/Conf.  4/18)  prepared  by  UNESCO  and 
“FAO  needs  for  data  on  population  dependent  on 
agriculture”  prepared  by  FAO  (ECAFE/STAT/Conf. 
4/19).  In  addition,  documents  ECAFE/STAT/Conf. 
4/2  through  16,  prepared  by  the  Statistical  Office  of  the 
United  Nations,  were  available  for  background  informa¬ 
tion  on  types  of  data  collected  in  previous  censuses  and 
on  their  definitions,  etc. 

General  recommendations  and  census  organization: 
It  was  the  sense  of  the  Conference  that  the  international 
programme  for  the  conduct  of  national  censuses  in  and 
around  the  year  1960  might  conveniently  be  referred  to 
as  the  World  Population  Census  of  1960,  although  it  was 
realized  that  special  national  requirements  might  make 
it  necessary  for  some  countries  to  take  censuses  earlier 
or  later  in  the  decade  centering  on  1960,  that  is  from 
1955  to  1964.  All  censuses  within  this  period  should 
be  considered  as  falling  within  the  broad  framework  of 
the  co-operative  programme. 

Considerable  discussion  centered  around  the  pro¬ 
posed  Secretariat  recommendation  on  the  definition  of  a 
census.  One  country  proposed  the  addition  of  two  new 
factors  or  elements,  viz.,  (i)  that  censuses  should  be 
sponsored  and  carried  on  by  governments;  and  (ii)  that 
data  should  be  obtained  by  direct  field  enumeration  and 

1.  See  “Report  to  the  Commission  (Thirteenth  Session)  of  the  Fourth 
Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians”  (E/CN. 11/433,  10  April, 
1956). 


not  by  registration.  The  first  factor,  that  of  government  1 
sponsorship,  implied  the  obligation  of  individuals  to 
report  and  should  also  involve  the  obligation  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  preserve  the  confidential  nature  of  census 
information  referring  to  individuals.  In  regard  to  the 
second  factor,  the  possibility  of  using  sampling  in 
conjunction  with  a  complete  enumeration  in  order  to  : 
obtain  additional  statistics  was  referred  to,  although  the 
essential  feature  of  population  censuses,  viz.,  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  the  data  for  every  individual,  should  be  kept  to 
the  forefront. 

In  regard  to  the  general  scope  and  objectives  of  a 
census  it  was  emphasized  that  census  plans  should  include  ' 
compilation  and  publication  of  data  as  well;  there  was 
agreement  that  the  census  should  not  be  so  extensive  and 
complicated  as  to  make  it  impossible  or  impracticable 
to  complete  the  census  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  In  this  connexion,  it  was  noted  that  proper  , 
phasing  of  different  steps  in  the  compilation  and  publica¬ 
tion  process  should  make  it  possible  to  produce  prelimin¬ 
ary  results  fairly  early. 

The  sense  of  the  meeting  favoured  the  conduct  of 
periodic  censuses  preferably  decennial.  Barring  distur¬ 
bances  and  interruptions  this  is  the  general  pattern.  As 
regards  also  simultaneity  of  national  censuses,  it  was  | 
recognized  that  national  requirements  should  dominate 
decisions  as  to  when  censuses  should  be  taken. 

A  report  on  the  methodological  and  administrative 
aspects  of  the  census  was  considered  important  for 
appraisal  and  interpretation  of  the  census  data  and  for 
preservation  of  the  census  experience.  One  or  more 
administrative  reports  may  be  published  as  and  when 
convenient,  and  need  not  be  simultaneously  released  with 
the  census  results. 

The  checklist  for  the  planning  of  a  census-  was 
considered  very  useful  and  comprehensive.  It  was  also  * 
suggested  that  most  countries  would  find  it  valuable  to 
prepare  and  circulate  to  appropriate  agencies  and  persons 
a  preliminary  plan  of  the  census  so  as  to  obtain  construc¬ 
tive  criticisms  and  comments. 

The  census  budget,  which  was  considered  of  great  \ 
importance,  should  comprehend  the  cost  of  the  entire 
operation  from  beginning  to  end,  at  least  in  the  planning 

2.  ECAFE/STAT/Conf.4/1.  | 
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stages;  the  actual  timing  of  financial  appropriations 
would  have  to  depend  upon  the  budgetary  practices  of 
countries. 


ness  and  capacity  of  the  respondent  but  also  upon  the 
ability  of  the  enumerator  to  understand  the  concepts 
involved  and  to  elicit  replies  to  the  questions  posed. 
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The  utility  of  making  a  census  calendar  was 
generally  recognized.  It  was  also  recognized  that  no 
internationally  acceptable  calendar  could  be  made,  owing 
to  differing  needs  and  conditions  in  different  countries. 

The  point  was  stressed  that  population  census  work 
was  inseparable  from  the  organization  of  the  national 
statistical  service  as  a  whole:  at  the  time  of  census 
planning  and  operation,  that  part  of  the  organization 
would  have  to  be  tremendously  enlarged.  During  inter¬ 
census  periods  it  would  be  important  to  maintain,  as 
a  part  of  the  national  statistical  service,  sufficient 
experienced  census  personnel  to  prepare  inter-censal 
estimates  and  to  make  preliminary  plans  for  the  next 
census  based  upon  an  analysis  of  past  experience  and  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  census  results.  In  many 
countries  it  had  been  found  that  this  continuing  census 
function  could  be  effectively  discharged  by  a  division  or 
other  appropriate  administrative  unit  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Office. 

Types  of  data  to  be  collected:  In  discussing  general 
aspects  of  population  census  methods  and  procedures, 
special  attention  was  drawn  to  the  importance  of  schedule 
design  including  suitable  instructions  to  enumerators. 
This  was  important  in  relation  to  actual  enumeration 
methods,  to  the  methods  of  tabulation  and  to  the  type 
of  final  tables  to  be  drawn  up.  The  order  of  the  questions 
and  the  format  were  important  from  the  standpoints  of 
practical  convenience  and  of  accuracy.  Field  trials 
should  be  held  to  test  the  questions  (and  their  order), 
the  adequacy  of  enumerators’  instructions  and  the  ease 
of  coding  and  processing.  This  question  involved  the 
relative  merits  of  the  three  conventional  forms  of 
schedules  generally  used  in  different  countries:  the 
individual  slip  for  each  person  enumerated,  the  household 
schedule  and  the  collective  (or  line)  schedule.  It  was 
recommended  that  the  special  feature  of  each  type  be 
set  out. 

In  regard  to  the  comparability  of  censuses  tw'o 
points  were  made:  (i)  that  to  the  extent  feasible  the 
census  of  a  particular  country  should  be  generally 
comparable  with  earlier  censuses  in  that  country,  (ii) 
that  specific  reference  should  be  made  to  the  desirability 
of  regional  comparability  as  well  as  international 
comparability. 

The  point  was  made  that  the  type  of  questions  to 
he  included  in  the  census  and  the  success  of  responses 
to  census  questions  not  only  depended  upon  the  willing¬ 


The  problem  of  obtaining  accurate  reports  of  age 
was  mentioned  in  this  connexion;  various  devices  existed 
to  simplify  this  problem,  depending  upon  conditions 
peculiar  to  each  country.  In  some  cases  enumerator 
estimates  could  be  made  taking  into  account  the  relative 
ages  of  family  members.  In  a  number  of  areas  it  has 
been  found  that  calendars  of  important  local  events  were 
very  useful  in  enabling  enumerators  to  establish  the  age 
of  a  respondent  or  at  least  to  narrow  the  range  of  error. 

The  Conference  recommended  to  include  in  the 
proposed  basic  list  of  items  of  national  and  international 
value,  an  item  dealing  with  the  relationship  of  the 
respondent  to  the  head  of  the  household.  Only  by  the 
inclusion  of  this  item  could  data  on  households  be 
obtained  which  were  considered  very  important  for 
socio-economic  analysis. 

Considerable  scepticism  was  expressed  concerning 
the  ability  to  obtain  accurate  information  on  “level  of 
education”,  and  the  Conference  recommended  that  the 
question  on  literacy  should  be  substituted  for  the  question 
on  level  of  education. 

It  appeared  that  the  collection  of  data  on  economic 
characteristics — occupation,  industry  and  status  (as 
employer  etc.) — caused  considerable  difficulty;  so  much 
so  in  fact  that  some  countries  had  dropped  the  category 
“industry”  altogether.  One  suggestion  was  made  that 
the  industrial  classification  be  simply  limited  to  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  workers. 
The  importance  of  collecting  information  on  secondary 
occupation  in  this  region  which  is  predominantly  agricul¬ 
tural  was  stressed. 

The  representative  of  FAO  suggested  that  a  classi¬ 
fication  by  status  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  for 
example  into  (1)  owner-holders,  (2)  tenant  holders,  (3) 
labourers,  and  (4)  family  workers,  would  make  the 
census  data  more  meaningful  particularly  in  regions 
which  are  predominantly  agricultural  (and  this  region 
happens  to  be  one) .  In  fact  in  two  countries,  information 
on  agricultural  status  was  collected  and  made  available 
according  to  categories  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  above.  The 
Conference  agreed  that  it  would  be  useful  to  obtain  the 
categories  listed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  discussions,  a  revision  of  the 
basic  list  given  in  para  309  of  ECAFE/STAT/Conf.  4/1 
would  read  as  follows  (the  italicized  items  are  proposed 
for  inclusion  in  the  revised  extended  list,  in  the  order 
given) : 
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Revised  basic  list 

A.  Indentilication  items 

1.  Name 

2.  Geographic  location 
Data  on  usual  residence 

B.  Personal  characteristics 

3.  Sex 

4.  Age — completed  years 

Age  in  months  for  those  under  one  year 

5.  Marital  status — major  categories 

6.  Citizenship 

Native  or  foreign  born 
Place  of  birth 

C.  Household  data 

7.  Relationship  to  household  head 

D.  Economic  characteristics 

8.  Economically  active,  partially  active  or 
inactive 

9.  Occupation 
Secondary  occupation 

10.  Industry 

11.  Status 

E.  Cultural  characteristics 

12.  Mother  tongue 
Language  usually  spoken 
Religion 

F.  Educational  characteristics 

13.  Literacy 

Level  of  education 
School  attendance 

1.  The  Conference  wishes  to  drew  special  attention  to  its  view  that 
in  the  further  studies  on  the  category  of  economic  characteristics 
efforts  be  directed  toward  distinguishing  the  economically  active 
and  inactive  into  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  population  and 
to  distinguishing  the  economically  active  agricultural  population 
into  owner-holders,  tenant-holders,  labourers  and  family  workers. 


Definition  and  classification  of  data:  Extensive 

discussion  took  place  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
de  jure  and  de  facto  concepts  and  other  methods  | 
employed  for  national  censuses  in  Asian  countries,  j 
Representatives  of  some  countries  suggested  that 
de  jure  concept  was  the  more  suitable  one  for  national  ' 
purposes  especially  in  countries  with  a  large  population  j 
where  displacements  were  small.  On  the  other  hand 
representatives  of  some  other  countries  felt  that  in  large 
countries  with  displacements  in  population  both  de  facto  . 
and  de  jure  populations  were  required  for  economic 
planning  and  analysis.  The  general  thinking  of  the 
Conference  was  that  the  countries  should  be  left  to  ' 
decide  it  for  themselves  taking  into  consideration  their 
needs  and  conditions. 

Whatever  the  concept  employed  for  the  census  for 
national  purposes,  it  was  considered  very  important  for 
countries  to  compile  national  totals  (without  distributing 
the  population  by  characteristics)  which  would  be 
comparable  from  country  to  country — avoiding  duplica¬ 
tions  on  the  one  hand  and  omissions  on  the  other. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  showing  the  total  number 
of  persons  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  census, 
excluding  foreign  military,  naval  and  diplomatic  per-  ^ 
sonnel  and  their  families  located  in  the  country  but 
including  military,  naval  and  diplomatic  personnel  of 
the  country  and  their  families  located  abroad  and 
merchant  seamen  resident  in  the  country  but  at  sea  at 
the  time  of  the  census. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  date-of-birth  method  of  age 
investigation  is  more  precise,  and  better  suited  where  | 
records  such  as  population  registers  are  also  compiled 
along  with  collection  of  census  data,  than  the  method 
of  investigating  “age  last  birthday.”  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  pointed  out  that  the  former  method  is  not 
suitable  where  respondents  may  not  remember  the  exact 
dates  of  birth  (as  is  the  case  in  some  areas  of  the  , 
region)  and  further  it  is  more  time-consuming  both  in 
enumeration  and  processing.  It  was  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  question  on  date  of  birth  was  asked  as  well 
as  the  question  on  “age  last  birthday”,  both  questions  , 
would  not  have  to  be  tabulated  as  they  could  be  used 
simply  for  checking  purposes.  Representatives  of  some  \ 
countries  suggested  that  their  needs  would  be  best  met 
by  asking,  first,  the  “date  of  birth”  and,  if  the  respondent 
cannot  answer,  by  asking  the  “age  last  birthday”.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  each  country  should  examine 
its  conditions  and  needs,  and  adopt  the  most  satisfactory 
method.  | 

Paragraphs  on  marital  status,  place  of  birth  and 
citizenship  were  accepted  without  any  comments  or 
discussion.  I 
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There  was  a  strong  opinion  that  the  items  and 
definitions  as  developed  on  economic  characteristics 
seem  to  have  little  relevance  or  applicability  in 
countries  with  large  agricultural  sectors.  The  concepts 
of  employed  or  unemployed  and  the  status  classifica¬ 
tion  particularly  require  recasting.  For  agricultural 
workers  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  being 
unemployed,  but  the  extent  of  under-employment,  that 
was  basic.  In  this  connexion  it  was  noted  with  gratifica¬ 
tion  that  ILO  was  to  study  the  problem  of  how  to 
measure  under-employment.  The  question  of  seeking 
work  (i.e.,  being  available  for  work)  or  being  at  work 
at  a  point  of  time  or  within  a  short  period  had  little 
meaning  in  countries  which  were  mainly  agricultural. 
Therefore  it  was  strongly  felt  that  in  these  countries  the 
labour  force  concept  was  not  only  difficult  to  apply  in 
enumeration,  but  also  was  likely  to  produce  erratic 
results.  The  problems  of  enumeration  and  tabulation  of 
the  items  on  economic  characteristics  required  examina¬ 
tion  with  a  view  to  developing  more  appropriate  concepts 
and  definitions. 

The  time  reference  to  be  selected  was  closely  linked 
with  the  nature  of  the  questions  on  employment, 
unemployment  and  status  because  these  characteristics 
were  likely  to  change  from  one  period  to  another.  This 
question  would  have  to  be  studied  also. 

The  point  was  made  that  countries  would  wish  to 
make  various  cross-tabulations  of  economic  characteristics 
by  age  but  for  international  comparisons  it  was  agreed 
that  such  tabulations  should  include  tables  on  the 
economically  active  population  under  15  years  of  age 
and  over  15  years  of  age  (according  to  the  standard  age 
groups). 

It  was  mentioned  that  a  few  countries  had  found 
data  on  the  literary  of  children  of  ages  of  even  less 
than  10  years  quite  useful,  since  many  children  were 
literate  at  those  ages.  It  was  suggested  that  no  lower 
limits  on  age  be  recommended  for  the  investigation  of 
the  literary  question,  although  age  10  and  above  should 
be  used  lor  international  tabulations. 

The  general  sense  of  the  Conference  in  regard  to 
nuptiality  and  fertility  items  was  that  they  could  be 
investigated  most  successfully  through  special  sample 
surveys.  It  was  suggested  by  some  representatives  that 
data  on  current  fertility  would  enable  evaluation  of 
family  planning  programmes  and  also  assist  in  checking 
the  completeness  of  birth  registration. 

Tabulations  of  data  and  data  processing  methods: 
The  Conference  discussed  the  document  on  proposed 
tabulations  of  census  data  (ECAFE/STAT/Conf.  4/1 


Add.l).  It  was  recognized  that  any  additions,  omissions 
or  other  alterations  previously  agreed  to  in  the  para¬ 
graphs  on  the  content  of  the  census  (paras  309,  310,  311, 
of  document  ECAFE/STAT/Conf.  4/1)  will  require 
corresponding  changes  in  the  scheme  of  tabulations 
presented  in  this  paper. 

It  was  felt  that  in  the  countries  of  this  region  it 
was  important  to  present  each  basic  table  recommended 
separately  for  rural  and  urban  areas.  Such  separate 
tabulations  for  urban  and  rural  areas  are  more  meaning¬ 
ful  for  national  purposes.  It  was  recognized  that  different 
countries  in  the  region  use  different  criteria  for  separat¬ 
ing  the  rural  and  urban  population. 

Although  in  regard  to  the  table  on  age  and  sex  by 
single  years  the  Conference  generally  favoured  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  tabulating  by  single  years,  it  was  suggested 
by  one  representative  that  persons  above  4  years  of  age 
be  tabulated  only  by  quinquennial  groupings.  It  was 
recognized  that  errors  in  age  reporting  made  the 
distribution  by  single  years  erratic  and  misleading,  yet 
their  fundamental  importance  for  demographic  analysis 
and  actuarial  work  was  considered  as  an  over-riding 
factor.  A  tabulation  on  a  sample  basis  was  considered 
adequate. 

The  Conference  expressed  appreciation  of  the  UN 
project  of  preparing  studies  on  data  processing  methods, 
and  urged  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations 
to  carry  on  further  work  on  this  project.  It  was  felt 
that  the  subject  had  wider  applications  than  merely  in 
population  census  processing.  It  was  also  felt  that  the 
subject  of  data  processing  was  particularly  important  for 
most  countries  because  of  the  very  considerable  financial 
burdens.  The  virtual  non-existence  of  literature  in  this 
field  coupled  with  the  paucity  of  trained  and  experienced 
technicians  in  this  subject  enhanced  the  urgency  of 
studies  in  this  field. 

It  was  suggested  that  both  manual  and  machine 
methods  should  receive  adequate  attention  in  the  studies, 
as  manual  method  was  found  to  have  proved  itself 
successful  in  some  of  the  large  countries.  It  was  also 
emphasized  that  before  requiring  machines  for  data 
processing  governments  should  consider  whether  there  is 
a  compelling  need  for  mechanical  means  of  processing, 
and  should  take  care  that  their  mechanical  equipment  is 
fully  employed  on  work  of  high  priority. 

Inter-relation  of  various  censuses.  In  Asian  countries, 
the  censuses  of  population  were  considered  to  be  among 
the  more  important  statistical  objectives.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  necessary  that  programmes,  if  any,  for  other  censuses 
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should  be  so  planned  that  they  do  not  conflict  with  or 
detrimentally  affect  the  successful  execution  of  the 
population  census. 

Application  of  sampling:  The  utilization  of  statistical 
sampling  in  connexion  with  population  and  housing 
censuses  was  reviewed  in  the  papers  prepared  on  this 
subject  by  the  Secretariat  (ECAFE/STAT/Conf.  4/14  and 
Add.l).  It  was  commonly  agreed  that  in  most  countries 
of  the  region  it  would  not  be  suitable  to  introduce 
supplemental  questions  for  enumeration  on  a  sample  basis 
simultaneously  with  the  enumeration  of  the  items  on  the 
general  questionnaire.  This  would  overburden  the 
enumerators,  and  result  in  a  deterioration  of  tlie  quality 
of  the  enumeration  of  both  the  main  and  the  supplemental 
topics.  Further,  if  only  a  sample  of  the  population  is 
to  be  asked  the  supplemental  questions  this  may  be 
misunderstood  as  discrimination.  Sample  inquiries 
should  be  conducted  separately  from  the  census  enumera¬ 
tion.  In  some  cases  they  could  advantageously  take 
place  shortly  before  or  after  the  enumeration  so  as  to 
make  use  of  the  census  organization  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  inquiries. 

Great  interest  was  evinced  in  the  application  of 
sampling  to  phases  other  than  enumeration  in  a  popula¬ 
tion  census  operation.  In  some  countries  post-censal 
verifications  of  the  census  enumeration  had  been  made 
on  a  sample  basis,  and  sampling  was  also  used  in 
tabulation  of  census  results.  In  one  country,  with  a 
national  sample  system  it  is  proposed  to  be  utilized  for 
conducting  the  series  of  pro-tests  for  the  next  census. 

The  Conference  considered  the  Secretariat  paper 
on  sampling  application  a  very  valuable  general  reference 
in  the  planning  of  population  and  housing  censuses,  and 
recommended  that  the  forthcoming  study  emphasize  that 
an  important  factor  in  the  successful  utilization  of 
sampling  methods  in  connexion  with  censuses  was  the 
technical  capacity  of  the  statistical  services  to  carry  out 
each  phase  of  a  census  operation. 

The  Conference  adopted  the  following  resolution  on 
population  census: 

“The  Fourth  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians, 
having  examined  the  draft  recommendations  prepared 
by  the  Secretariat  for  the  World  Population  Census 
Programme  of  1960  together  with  the  related  papers 
prepared  by  UNESCO  and  FAO,  and  taking  into  account 
the  background  information  presented  by  the  Secretariat 
and  by  participating  countries, 

“Considering  that  population  censuses  constitute  a 
source  of  unique  value  for  obtaining  benchmark  and 


other  statistics  required  in  the  formulation  of  economic  j 
development  policies  and  plans,  and  in  the  assessment  i 
of  their  results: 

I 

“1.  Commends  to  the  attention  of  the  Governments 
of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  the  Programme  of  World 
Population  Census  of  1960,  being  developed  by  the  j 
United  Nations; 

“2.  Recommends  that  efforts  be  made  by  all  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  region  to  take  a  population  census  during 
the  decade  1956-1965,  preferably  in  or  around  1960; 

“3.  Recommends  that  in  the  censuses  taken  in  the 
region,  at  least  the  items  included  in  the  revised  basic 
list  be  enumerated,  consideration  being  given  by  each 
country  to  the  collection  of  data  on  items  included  in 
the  revised  extended  list  either  through  the  population  . 
census  or  through  sample  surveys.”  | 

Housing  census 

The  Conference  addressed  itself  to  the  problems  of 
housing  censuses  on  the  basis  of  the  papers  prepared  by 
the  Secretariat  f ECAFE/STAT/Conf.  4/20  and  Add.l).  | 
It  was  emphasized  that  the  housing  problems  in  the 
region  were  particularly  acute  in  terms  of  poor  quality 
of  accommodation  and  lack  of  facilities  and,  in  several  i 
countries,  extreme  shortage  of  houses.  The  Conference 
felt  that  an  urgent  effort  ought  to  be  made  in  order  to 
develop  information  on  these  problems.  Housing  cen¬ 
suses  would  provide  for  the  first  time  basic  data  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  housing  problems;  this  would  be  an  I 
essential  first  step  for  action  towards  improvements  of 
housing  conditions.  Special  housing  surveys,  which 
should  include  study  of  the  economic  position  of  the 
household  or  family,  often  would  have  to  be  organized  on 
a  local  basis,  concentrating  for  example  on  certain  slum 
areas. 

With  respect  to  housing  census  methods,  it  was 
recognized  that  in  most  countries  of  the  region  housing 
questions  and  population  questions  could  not  be 
enumerated  simultaneously,  as  this  would  overburden  the 
enumerators.  The  consequent  loss  in  accuracy  in  the 
simultaneous  enumeration  of  both  types  of  questions 
would  then  more  than  off-set  the  advantages  of  the  lower 
cost  of  simultaneous  enumeration,  and  of  the  possibilities 
of  cross  tabulations  between  housing  and  population 
characteristics.  Several  representatives  pointed  out  that  | 
housing  questions  could  well  be  enumerated  during  the 
house  listing  operations  which  in  many  countries  of  the 
region  precede  the  population  census  enumeration  by  a 
period  of  time  often  short  enough  for  the  results  of  both  1 
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population  and  housing  censuses  to  remain  fairly  compar¬ 
able.  It  was  further  recognized  that  housing  data  could 
well  be  collected  on  a  sample  basis.  This  would  reduce 
the  expenditure  often  without  serious  loss  of  accuracy. 
Tabulation  costs  of  housing  data  were  however  in  any 
case  rather  high,  and  they  should  be  taken  into  account 
when  the  housing  census  or  survey  was  being  planned. 

Suggestions  were  made  that  among  the  basic  items 
on  the  list  presented  in  paragraph  23  of  the  Secretariat 
report,  the  following  items  ought  to  be  included  for  use 
in  the  region:  general  conditions  and  need  for  repairs, 
drinking  water  supply,  bathing  facilities  and  waste 
disposal.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  definitions 
elaborated  in  other  areas  of  the  world,  such  as  that  of 
the  “room”  given  in  paragraph  44,  had  to  be  suitably 
modified  for  this  region. 

The  Conference  recognized  that  it  could  not  make 
any  final  recommendation  on  topics  to  be  covered  by 
bousing  censuses  in  the  region  and  their  definitions,  and 
on  the  tabulation  of  results  of  such  censuses.  It 
encouraged  countries  of  the  region  to  study  both  the 
desirable  content  of  housing  censuses  or  surveys  and 
suitable  methods  for  enumeration.  It  noted  with  appre¬ 
ciation  that  the  Secretariat  intended  to  give  further 
consideration  to  the  problems  of  collecting  housing  data 
with  a  view  to  their  examination  at  a  later  time. 

Proposal  for  the  establishment  of  the  Conference  of  Asian 
Statisticians 

The  proposal  made  by  the  Secretary-General 
(ECAFE/STAT/Conf.  4/17)  that  activities  directed 
toward  the  further  development  of  statistical  standards  in 
the  Asian  countries  and  the  improvement  of  statistics 
generally  should  be  intensified  was  strongly  supported 
by  the  Conference.  The  work  of  the  Conference  of 
European  Statisticians  was  noted  as  well  as  similar 
experience  of  one  large  country  with  a  federal  structure 
in  strengthening  the  statistical  activities  of  its  component 
states.  The  Conference  agreed  that  the  time  was  ripe 
for  further  action,  seeing  in  the  proposal  the  possibility 
of  the  more  rapid  development  of  regionally  applicable 
standards,  the  more  certain  implementation  of  inter¬ 


national  statistical  standards  already  in  afiect,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exchange  practical  information  on  new  methods 
and  on  the  planning  and  conduct  of  statistical  operations 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  mechanism  to  co-ordinate  further 
statistical  activities  within  the  region.  It  was  understood 
that  the  additional  regional  activity  proposed  should  be 
carried  on  within  the  general  framework  established 
under  the  responsibilities  of  the  United  Nations  Statistical 
Commission  and  the  statistical  authorities  of  the 
specialized  agencies.  The  Conference  therefore  agreed 
to  recommend  to  the  Statistical  Commission  and  to  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  that 
the  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians  should  be 
reconstituted  as  the  Conference  of  Asian  Statisticians 
and  its  work  programme  organized  on  a  regular  and 
continuing  basis. 

It  was  agreed  also  that  the  Conference  should  plan 
its  general  programme  of  work  two  or  three  years  in 
advance,  in  consultation  with  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
ECAFE,  the  Director  of  the  Statistical  Office  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  officers  of  the  specialized  agencies 
especially  interested  in  the  statistical  problems  of  the 
region. 

It  was  considered  that  the  Conference  should  when 
required  establish  working  groups  on  particular  subjects 
so  as  to  advance  the  work  with  the  desired  speed,  due 
consideration  being  given  to  the  means  available  to 
national  statistical  offices  and  to  the  secretariat  of  the 
Conference  to  carry  on  the  work.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  working  groups  for  any  specific  topic  could 
well  be  limited  to  those  countries  actively  interested  and 
engaged  in  that  field.  It  was  recognized  that  the  work 
of  the  Conference  and  its  working  groups  would  require 
substantial  contributions  in  the  form  of  working  papers 
and  information  documents  from  national  and  inter¬ 
national  statistical  offices. 

Arrangements  for  the  setablishment  of  a  small 
secretariat  specifically  charged  with  the  work  of  the 
Conference  were  to  be  worked  out  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  ECAFE  and  the  Director  of  the  Statistical 
Office  of  the  United  Nations  as  both  were  to  contribute 
staff  to  the  Conference  Secretariat. 
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K.  =  Kyat  (Burma) 

Kp  =  Kip  (Laos) 

M$  z=  Malayan  dollar  (Federation  of  Malaya,  Singapore,  North  Borneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawak) 

NT$  =  New  Taiwan  yuan  or  dollar 
P.  =  Peso  (the  Philippines) 

Ri.  =  Riel  (Cambodia) 

Rp.  =  Rupiah  (Indonesia) 

Rs.  =  Rupees  (Ceylon,  India  and  Pakistan) 

Y.  =  Yen  (Japan) 

Pr.  =  Piastre  (Viet-Nam) 

The  term  Malaya  includes  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  the  Colony  of  Singapore. 

SOURCES 

To  ensure  comparability,  data  compiled  or  published  by  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Office  have  been 
incorporated  wherever  feasible;  material  supplied  by  governments,  publications  of  governments,  of  the  United 
Nations  specialized  agencies  and  of  international  commodity  study  groups  have  been  used  as  additional  sources. 
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PRODUCTION 


1.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRODUCTION 
1953=100^ 


Weight 

1948<* 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1954 

1  9 

5  5 

^  - 

IV 

I 

II 

“i 

IV 

CHINA  (Taiwan  only) 

— 

Industrial  production  .... 

100.0 

32 

53 

57 

77 

100 

105 

115 

104 

154 

96 

89 

'  I 

1)9  i 

Mining  and  Quarrying  . 

3.7 

83 

72 

88 

114 

100 

115 

130 

125 

134 

146 

98 

141  i 

Cool . 

1.8 

69 

59 

69 

96 

100 

88 

99 

96 

86 

104 

94 

111 ' 

Manufacturing . 

87.7 

30 

51 

54 

75 

100 

104 

114 

99 

157 

94 

87  ! 

117 

Food . 

29.1 

32 

59 

43 

66 

100 

81 

95 

67 

210 

54 

29  i 

8i 

Textiles . 

14.6 

10 

28 

43 

67 

100 

121 

120 

123 

105 

125 

125  1 

125! 

Chemicals . 

8.1 

39 

50 

84 

92 

100 

114 

122 

118 

123 

107 

124  ! 

1321 

Public  utilities . 

8.6 

47 

78 

90 

94 

100 

112 

119 

114 

113 

112 

122 

1281 

Electricity . 

3.8 

54 

66 

82 

91 

100 

115 

126 

119 

118 

115 

131 

138' 

INDIA'’ 

Industrial  production  .... 

100.0 

95 

98 

100 

107 

113 

116 

121 

121 

Mining . 

7.2 

96 

101 

100 

103 

107 

108 

111 

107 

104 

107 

Manufacturing . 

90.7 

Food . 

11.8 

95 

106 

100 

96 

122 

118 

176 

166 

Textiles . 

48.0 

93 

97 

100 

103 

.. 

104 

106 

104 

106 

*■  D 

Rubber  products  .... 

3.4 

.. 

92 

92 

100 

117 

111 

132 

132 

129 

Chemicals . 

4.2 

,  . 

77 

91 

100 

108 

115 

121 

115 

119 

Non-metallic  mineral 

products** . 

3.3 

.. 

92 

98 

100 

115 

118 

119 

111 

115 

Basic  metal  industries 

8.0 

106 

106 

100 

121 

.. 

129 

132 

118 

117 

Non-electrical  machinery  . 

0.6 

125 

105 

100 

153 

165 

187 

197 

202 

*'  f 

Electrical  machinery  . 

1.5 

88 

91 

100 

112 

117 

138 

134 

138 

Transport  equipment  . 

2.9 

132 

101 

100 

113 

142 

154 

168 

171 

1 

Electricity . 

2.1 

88 

92 

100 

112 

.. 

117 

122 

127 

128 

INDONESIA 

Export  products 

1 

General‘s . 

63 

82 

96 

97 

100 

108 

Estate . 

60 

64 

83 

93 

100 

103 

. . 

Peasantry . 

66 

124 

146 

118 

100 

121 

Mining . 

64 

70 

78 

88 

100 

105 

Estate  products  of  7  items  . 

61 

67 

83 

97 

100 

99 

99 

97 

94 

i 

JAPAN 

1 

s 

Industrial  production  .... 

100.0 

38 

55 

74 

82 

100 

107 

116 

108 

106 

113 

118 

124  ^ 

Manufacturing  and  mining 

95.7 

35 

54 

74 

82 

100 

107 

116 

108 

106 

113 

118 

124 

Mining . 

12.9 

65 

79 

90 

93 

100 

95 

96 

97 

94 

91 

95 

103. 

Manufactures . 

82.8 

33 

51 

72 

80 

100 

108 

119 

no 

107 

115 

120 

126: 

Non-durable . 

47.8 

27 

51 

68 

79 

100 

112 

127 

119 

116 

123 

131 

134. 

Textiles . 

17.1 

29 

54 

76 

87 

100 

107 

112 

114 

107 

no 

115 

118  is 

Chemicals . 

16.7 

24 

48 

65 

78 

100 

123 

146 

133 

133 

143 

154 

153, 

Durable . 

35.0 

36 

52 

78 

82 

100 

102 

106 

96 

95 

104 

106 

115! 

Metals . 

12.9 

22 

53 

78 

84 

100 

105 

119 

105 

111 

119 

119 

128' 

Machinery  and  transport 

equipment . 

14.6 

40 

47 

74 

77 

100 

97 

94 

84 

79 

90 

93 

103’ 

Public  utilities . 

4.3 

62 

76 

84 

91 

100 

107 

111 

114 

114 

108 

••(C 

PHILIPPINES 

Manufacturing . 

100.0 

88 

100 

112 

124 

116 

115 

122 

125 

13^ 

Non-durable  manufactures  . 

69.7 

90 

100 

106 

118 

106 

110 

113 

121 

1%! 

Tobacco  products  .... 

16.2 

87 

100 

123 

148 

124 

130 

137 

152 

171; 

Textiles . 

8.5 

104 

100 

97 

78 

101 

90 

73 

70 

Footwear  and  wearing  apparel 

7.5 

86 

100 

105 

111 

119 

116 

112 

106 

Chemicals . 

19.4 

90 

100 

106 

123 

100 

116 

120 

125 

132' 

Durable  manufactures 

30.3 

85 

100 

125 

134 

136 

126 

142 

134 

136} 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

1 

(including  cement) 

36.1 

92 

100 

98 

95 

89 

74 

91 

111 

1051 

Metal  products . 

6.0 

66 

100 

112 

146 

123 

1  131 

139 

157 

157 1 

Electrical  appliances  . 

4.6 

105 

100 

113 

i  153 

128 

141 

151 

164 

1581 

1 

1 

I 

- 

Ceylo 

CbLia 

India 

Indoni 

Japan 

Pokist 


a.  Original  base:  China,  1948;  India,  1951;  Indonesia,  1938;  Japan, 
1934-36  for  1948,  1950  since  1950;  Philippines,  1952. 

b.  Manufactures  of  non-metallic  mineral  products  except  products  of 
petroleum  and  coal. 


18  products,  including  forest  products  (jungle 
In  Indonesia,  figures  relate  to  1049. 


2.  PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 
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PRODUCTION 

Thousand  tons 


118  i 

14h 

nr 

117 

88 

1281 

138' 


107 


rattan) 


TEA 

Ceylon  .  .  ■  •  •  • 

China  (Taiwan  only)  .  . 

India  . . 

Indonesia . 

Japan* . 

Pakislan . 

natural  HUBBERb 

Cambodia . 

(^ylon . 

India . 

bdonesia . 

Malaya . 

Sarawak . 

Viet-Nom . 

COAL 

China  (Taiwan  only)  .  . 

India . 

Indonesia . 

Japan . 

Korea  (South)  .... 
Malaya'  (Federation)  .  . 

Pakistan*^ . 

!H0N  ore® 

Hong  Kong . 

India . 

Jopanf . 

Korea  (South) . 

Malaya  (Federation) 

Philippines . 

TIN  CONCENTRATES  (tons) 

Burma . 

China . 

Indonesia . 

Japan . 

Laos  &  Viet-Nam 
I  Malaya  (Federation) 

Thailand . 

PETROLEUM.  CRUDE* 

Brunei . 

Burma . 

Indonesia . 

Japan . 

i  Pddstan . 

I  Sarawak . 

SALT 

124;  China  (Taiwan  only) 

124  India . 

103 ,  Indonesia . 

126 :  Japan*' . 

104  Korea . 

116  SUGAR! 

153  China  (Taiwan  ottly) 

115  India . 

126 '  Indonesia . 

Pakistan . 

Philippines . 

-tCOnON  YARN 

China  (Taiwan  only) 

Hong  Kong . 

132  i  India . 

13C|  Japan . 

17!  ,  Korea  (South)  .... 

jH) !  Pakistan . 

llll|COTTON  FABRICS  (Mn  metres) 
132 1  Ceylon  (Mn  sq.  metres)  . 

13fi  China  (Taiwan  only) 

■  India . 

Japan  (Mn  sq.  metres)  . 

Korea  (South)!  .... 

Pakistan . 

Philippines . 

flUTE  MANUFACTURES 
China  (Taiwan  only) 

(Gunny  Bag,  1,000  pcs)  . 

India . 

Pakistcm . 

[PAPER 

China  (Taiwan  only) 

India 
Jopcm*' 

Korea  (South) 
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1938'' 

1948 

1952 

1953 

1954 

9.3 

11.3 

12.0 

13.0 

13.9 

14.4 

0.9 

1.0 

1.4 

1.6 

1.1 

21.5 

23.2 

23.0 

24.1 

25.0 

3.1 

3.1 

3.9 

3.6 

4.6 

2.8 

3.3 

2.2* 

2.0 

2.i 

2.i 

2.0 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.9 

2.0 

2.3 

4.3 

8.0 

8.2 

8.3 

8.0 

7.9 

1.3 

1.3 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

27.0 

36.6 

63.5 

58.8 

62.5 

62.1 

30.4 

59.1 

49.5 

48.6 

49.5 

54.1 

1.5 

3.4 

2.7 

2.0 

2.0 

3.3 

3.6 

2.3 

3.4 

4.2 

4.3 

4.5 

183 

138 

191 

199 

176 

197 

2.400'® 

2,551 

3,074 

3,046 

3,113 

3,236 

121 

45 

81 

75 

74 

68 

3.484 

2,822 

3,613 

3,878 

3,560 

3,535 

19 

67 

48 

72 

74 

109 

40 

32 

27 

24 

19 

17 

20 

51 

49 

47 

44 

_ 

11  ’ 

10 

8 

10 

232 

193 

332 

309 

333 

361 

51* 

47 

116 

128 

136 

126 

— 

2 

2 

3 

2 

137 

— 

89 

90 

103 

124 

77 

18 

97 

101 

119 

119 

419 

97 

93 

80 

80 

80 

906 

406 

450 

525 

625 

700 

2,517 

2,592 

2,964 

2,864 

3,036 

2,825 

10 

54 

62 

61 

76 

135 

3 

12 

22 

9 

3,673 

3,794 

4,812 

4,763 

5,139 

5,186 

1,255 

359 

802 

835 

828 

937 

59 

224 

423 

406 

402 

438 

84 

4 

10 

12 

15 

17 

616 

361 

710 

852 

898 

983 

29 

13 

26 

25 

25 

27 

5 

18 

20 

22 

23 

17 

4 

4 

4 

6 

30.5 

26.0 

13.5 

30.7 

35.1 

197.6 

239.1 

268.5 

229.9 

252.2 

6.2 

29.7 

26.9 

22.3 

10.9 

43.2 

24.3 

36.1 

38.4 

35.4 

46.  i 

17.0 

16.1 

15.0 

29.5 

24.6 

52.0 

76.7 

53.5 

91.0 

126.5 

109.3 

92.0 

38.4 

51.6 

59.9 

71.4 

0.8* 

5.4 

7.3 

6.4 

8.0 

30.1 

81.4 

85.7 

108.4 

103.7 

_ 

_ 

1.1 

1.6 

1.9 

2.1 

2.5 

2.7 

3.3 

3.5 

49.3t'® 

55.6 

54.7 

56.8 

58.9 

62.1 

54.5 

10.4 

29.4 

34.5 

38.7 

34.9 

0.5 

0.8 

1.1 

1.8 

2.2 

0.2 

0.8 

4.5 

7.3 

10.4 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

1.0 

7.1 

10.9 

13.7 

13.5 

337 

350 

374 

382 

390 

243.6 

64.4 

156.0 

195.8 

221.8 

210.3 

2.1 

5.0 

9.9 

9.8 

7.1 

6.7 

13.3 

19.2 

26.5 

34.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.9 

1.5 

0.9 

228 

549 

701 

754 

643 

92.2 

80.6 

73.6 

78.6 

87.0 

1.5t 

4.21 

4.5 

7.5 

0.8 

2.0 

2.0 

2.5 

2.8 

4.3 

7.7 

8.1 

8.7 

10.1 

68.4 

21.8 

69.8 

91.7 

101.7 

183.6 

1  ■■ 

0.9 

0.8 

1.5 

1.7 

46  PRODUCTION 


2. 


PKODucTiiin  ill'  MiMaurnyy  lui) 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


SULPHURIC  ACID 
China  (Taiwan  only) 

India . 

Japan  . 

CAUSTIC  SODA 
China  (Taiwan  only) 

India . 

Japan  . 

SODA  ASH 
China  (Taiwan  only) 

India . 

Japan  . 

AMMONIUM  SULPHATE 
China  (Taiwan  only) 

India . 

Japan™ . 

CALCIUM  SUPERHOSPHATE 
China  (Taiwan  only) 

India . 

Japan"  . 

CALCIUM  CYANAMIDE 
China  (Taiwan  only) 

Japan"  . 

ETHYL  ALCOHOL  (kl) 

India . 

Japan** . 

VEGETABLE  OILS 

China  (Taiwan  only):  Edible  Oil 
India:  Edible  Oil  (Vanospati) 
Jai>an:  Coconut  Oil  . 

Others 

Molaya:  Coconut  Oil 
Palm  Oil  . 

Pakistan: 

Vegetable  Oil  (Hydrogenated)  . 
Philippines:  Coconut  Oil  . 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS® 

China  (Taiwan  only,  1,000  Kl.) 

Indonesia  . 

Japan  ('000  Kl.) . 

Pakistan . 

CEMENT 

Burma . 

Ceylon . 

China  (Taiwan  only)  .  .  .  . 

Hong  Kong  . 

India . 

Japan  . 

Korea  (South) . 

Malaya  (Federation)  .  .  .  . 

Pakistan . 

Philippines . 

Thailand . 

Viet-Nam . 

STEEL  (Ingots  &  metal  ior  castings) 
China  (Taiwan  only)  .  .  .  . 

India . 

Japan  . 

Pakistan . 

TIN  METAL  (tons) 

Malaya . 

ELECTRICITY  (Mn  kwh) 

Cambodia . 

Ceylon . 

China  (Taiwan  only)  .  .  .  . 

Hong  Kong  . 

India . 

Japan  . 

Korea  (South) . 

Malaya''  (Federation)  .  .  .  . 

Pakistan . 

Philippines  (Manila)  .  .  .  . 

Singapore . 

Thailand  (Bangkok)".  ... 
Viet-Nam . 


Thousand  ton,! 


f. 


a.  Tea  processed  for  marketioK;  tea  for  own  consumption  excluded. 

b.  IncludinE  latex.  c.  Lignite.  d.  Including  lignite. 

e.  Approximate  metal  content  of  ores  as  follows:  Hong  Kong.  45*/{. 
India,  66%  ;  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  55%  :  Malaya,  60%. 
Including  iron  sand. 

Specific  gravity:  Brunei,  Burma,  Pakistan  and  Sarawak,  0.84; 
Indonesia,  0.85;  Japan,  0.90. 

Production  in  government  licensed  plants  only. 

i.  Annual  figures  relate  to  the  crop  year  except  Pakistan. 

j.  Members  of  Spinners  and  Weavers  Association  only. 

k.  Comprising  printing,  newsprint,  writing  and  drawing,  kraft  paper, 
other  wrapping,  tissue  and  others. 

m.  Converted  to  20%  Ng  content.  “Synthetic”  and  “By-product”  are 
given  in  total  actual  production  except  for  1938. 


Converted  to  16%  P„  Or  content. 
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1938** 

1948 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1  9 

5  5 

1956 

IV 

I 

II 

III 

rv 

Jan 

Feb  ' 

1.4 

3,4 

3,8 

4.3 

4.2 

4,6 

4,5 

2.9 

4.2 

5.1 

1 

6.8 

8.1 

9,2 

12.6 

13.5 

13.6 

11.8 

14.9 

240.9 

162.2 

334.1 

357,8 

405.9 

438.6 

415.6 

420.2 

446.2 

437.0 

451.2 

468.i 

••fl 

0.46 

0.73 

0.85 

1.18 

1.29 

1.21 

1.21 

1.19 

1.37 

1.38 

1 

0.37 

1.44 

1.94 

2.47 

2.69 

2.87 

2.74 

3.00 

“ ! 

24.9 

8.80 

22.40 

31.00 

37.10 

45.73 

38.20 

37.80 

41.38 

42.51 

45.57 

45.70 

43.50 1 

_ 

0.05 

0.07 

0.10 

0.14 

0.10 

0.11 

0.11 

0.15 

0.18 

f 

2.47 

3.75 

4.82 

4.09 

6.54 

4.43 

6.37 

6.38 

6.29 

7.12 

19.4 

6.30 

16.70 

22.90 

25.50 

27.32 

26.50 

27.25 

25.10 

27.68 

29.26 

29.56 

_ 

0.48 

0.49 

0.42 

0.37 

0.37 

0.36 

0.38 

0.37 

0.36 

2.98 

18.65 

27.06 

28.81 

34.59 

33.43 

30.41 

33.21 

72.9 

79.3 

162.7 

169.4 

182.2 

186.8 

182.7 

179.8 

197.9 

184.0 

184.6 

189.6 

leai; 

2.36 

5.17 

5.76 

6.50 

6.68 

6.85 

7.31 

4.64 

6.47 

8.31 

1.81 

3.95 

4.09 

8.86 

8.37 

7.02 

5.14 

7.10 

119.8 

79.6 

112.9 

126.2 

154.5 

162.7 

167.4 

171.5 

159.9 

154.9 

164.4 

188.2 

0.84 

5.67 

6.10 

5.98 

6.17 

5.89 

5.51 

4.29 

7.36 

7.50 

17.88 

19.04 

43.82 

43.79 

43.32 

46.17 

40.60 

34.55 

59.33 

43.33 

47.48 

44.65 

2,867 

5,527 

5,679 

5,829 

4,603 

7,686 

7,455 

6,857 

508 

2,457 

1,806 

2,136 

2,207 

2,188 

2,163 

1,635 

2,674 

1,618 

2,824 

1,379 

••r 

0.1 

0.5 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

1.0 

0.7 

-i 

11.0 

16.2 

16.2 

19.5 

22.1 

18.4 

19.8 

22.8 

23.4 

22.3 

! 

1.4t 

1.1 

1.3 

1.2 

1.6 

2.3 

2.1 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

2.3 

1.4 

9.2$ 

2.0 

5.0 

8.8 

9.0 

13.0 

9.1 

11.2 

11.8 

14.5 

13.8 

15.1 

7.7 

8.9 

8.0 

11.4 

10.9 

10.8 

10.1 

9.9 

12.0 

11.6 

3.8 

3.8 

4.2 

4.6 

4.8 

4.7 

4.4 

4.7 

5.1 

5.0 

3.8 

3.8 

_ 

0.7 

0.9 

0.9 

1.1 

1.4 

1.2 

1.1 

17.8* 

7.7 

12.1 

11.8 

12.2 

19.5 

23.6 

27.0 

37.0 

51.0 

33.1 

43.5 

44.9 

57.0 

58.8 

! 

sio.i 

760.1 

808.2 

825.8 

863.9 

894.3 

848.5 

873.4 

872.4 

860.3 

144.2 

14.8 

392.2 

505.6 

616.7 

717.8 

680.2 

640.5 

674.4 

684.8 

871.7 

851.2 

0.7 

4.9 

5.4 

6.2 

6.3 

6.0 

6.7 

5.6 

4.9 

3.4 

3.5 

4.9 

4.9 

5.0 

4.7 

5.0 

4.6 

5.3 

4.7 

2.9 

5.1 

5.5 

7.0 

7.1 

6.2 

7.2 

5.3 

7.9 

8.2 

6.8 

0.2 

19.6 

37.1 

43.3 

44.7 

49.2 

47.0 

48.2 

50.4 

49.6 

48.3 

4.4 

5.8 

5.3 

8.4 

9.7 

9.7 

9.8 

9.8 

9.1 

10.1 

11.3 

lOi 

119.6" 

131.0 

299.5 

320.0 

372.0 

372.6 

384.5 

379.6 

341.6 

360.0 

409.2 

407.0 

400.0 

473.6 

154.9 

593.1 

730.7 

889.6 

879.7 

914.5 

725.0 

928.5 

943.2 

922.0 

736.6 

899.0 

1.9 

2.2 

3.7 

5.1 

4.7 

5.1 

3.1 

6.5 

5.3 

4.1 

2.1 

2.7 

7.2 

9.1 

8.1 

8.7 

9.0 

8.9 

9.6 

9.4 

9.4 

27.4 

44.9 

50.5 

56.4 

50.0 

57.1 

59.9 

57.4 

50.1 

32.4 

13.9 

10.0 

26.4 

26.5 

26.7 

34.1 

25.5 

27.5 

35.9 

36.8 

36.2 

43.2 

7.7$ 

6.9 

20.7 

24.0 

31.9 

32.2 

36.1 

28.6 

39.4 

31.3 

29.4 

28.1 

36.4 

22.2 

8.2 

18.7 

24.2 

21.3 

21.3 

13.0 

0.6 

1.4 

2.3 

3.9 

4.8 

4.7 

3.7 

4.3 

5.1 

6.1 

106.4 

133.6 

127.6 

143.4 

144.3 

152.7 

150.6 

142.5 

141.0 

143.1 

142.8 

582.4 

638.5 

645.4 

784.0 

641.3 

725.9 

793.2 

784.9 

831.9 

831.6 

848.0 

0.2 

0.6 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

1.1 

0.9 

0.7 

5,456 

4,209 

5,320 

5,284 

6,025 

5,980 

6,011 

6,104 

5,900 

6,275 

5,643 

7,107 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

11 

12 

14 

14 

14 

15 

16 

70 

118 

130 

150 

164 

155 

155 

150 

171 

180 

13 

33 

36 

41 

47 

42 

43 

45 

51 

49 

53 

48 

2ii' 

y  381 

510 

558 

627 

706 

653 

663 

704 

715 

739 

757 

2,276 

2,965 

4,304 

4,642 

4,986 

5,291 

5,032 

4,907 

5,405 

5,193 

5,659 

5,421 

5,2M 

41 

53 

61 

75 

73 

80 

77 

76 

74 

66 

75 

61 

64 

73 

79 

78 

76 

78 

81 

81 

11 

25 

34 

41 

41 

41 

50 

12 

30 

46 

52 

58 

65 

61 

61 

64 

67 

69 

74 

71 

4 

11 

18 

23 

27 

31 

28 

29 

30 

31 

33 

3: 

4 

7 

8 

13 

16 

14 

15 

16 

17 

16 

8 

8 

19 

25 

I  24 

17 

16 

16 

16 

17 

17 

18 

Possenc 

Buimi 

Caml 

Chine 

India! 

Japai 

Korec 

Folds 

Philip 

Thail( 

Viet-I 

Freight 
Buimi 
Cam! 
Chine 
India: 
lopoi 
Koree 
Molcr 
Pakis 
Philip 
Thoili 
Viet-I 
K. 

Freight 

Ceylc 


r  The 
i  Vie 
WTCRN 

■  Frftiftl 


Chine 

Hong 

Indon 

Jopcti 

Korec 


Pakis 


Philip 

Singe 

Thail( 


Viet-1 


Entionc 

Burm< 


bdia 


p.  Converted  to  20% 


“6 

content. 


h. 


q.  94%. 

Comprising  gasoline,  diesel  oil,  kerosene  and  fuel  oil  for  Chin* 
(Taiwan):  motor  spirit,  aviation  spirit,  kerosene,  heavy  oil,  wM 
and  paraffin,  asphalt  and  cutback  for  Indonesia;  gasoline,  diexl 
oil,  kerosene,  fuel  oil,  gas  oil,  lubricating  oil  and  others  for  Japsn; 
motor  spirit  and  kerosene  for  Pakistan. 

Including  electricity  purchased  from  Singapore. 

Consumption  of  electricity:  Bangkok  Elwtric  Works  and  Sam  Sen 
Power  Station. 

1936  for  Japan,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Former  British  Provinces  and  Indian  States. 

1937.  y.  1939. 


fciVIL  A\ 
Possenc 
Bunn: 
Ceylc 
Chine 
India 
Indoi 
lopai 
Polds 
PhUip 
Thail 
Freight 
Bumi 
Ceylc 
Chine 
India 
Indoi 
lopai 
Pakis 
Philij 
Thoil 


».  Rai 
Ini 
Rai 
h.  Inc 

c.  19! 

d.  Bcf 
*.  Cai 
t.  Pri 

Seb 


TRANSPORT 

3.  VOLUME  OF  TRAFFIC:  RAILWAYS,  SEA-BORNE  SHIPPING  AND  CIVIL  AVIATION 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


iiaWAYS« 

Pauenger-ldlometiet  (Mn) 

Bunnat  . 

Cambodia . 

China  (Taiwan  only)  .  .  . 

Indiat .  2, 

Jopanj .  2, 

Korea  (South)t . 

Poldstant . 

Philippines0 . 

Thailand . 

Viet-Nam . 

Freight  ton-ldlometree  (Mn) 

Burmat . 

Cambodia . 

China**  (Taiwan  only)  . 

Indiat .  2 

]apan| .  1 

Korea  (South)t . 

Malaya . 

Pakistan^ . 

Philippines0 . 

Thailand . 

Viet-Nom . 

ITERNATIONAL  SEA-BORNE  SHIPPiNG 


1938** 

1948 

1952 

1953 

59 

40 

34 

47 

3 

3 

4 

69 

166 

146 

157 

2,385 

4,925 

4,601 

4,723 

2,185 

6,595 

6,707 

6,963 

236 

219 

262 

656 

795 

730 

36 

26 

35 

32 

25 

109 

188 

191 

71 

6 

8 

95 

52 

24 

35 

4 

4 

4 

71 

52 

96 

108 

2,968 

3,040 

3,879 

4,001 

1,305 

2,109 

3,227 

3,377 

87 

256 

229 

22 

26 

31 

31 

319 

451 

472 

14 

10 

11 

11 

38 

25 

46 

54 

24 

13 

15 

Ian  Feb 


China  (Taiwan  only)  L 
U 

Hong  Kong  L 

U 

Indonesia**  L 


Korea  (South) 

Pakistan^ 

Philippines 

Singapore*^ 

Thailand 

Viet-Nom  (Saigon) 


54 

63 

67 

7311 

92 

88 

82 

95 

109 

141 

174 

182|| 

203 

191 

238 

187 

13 

78 

121 

85 

105 

68 

96 

22 

117 

109 

142 

155 

154 

122 

104 

128 

126 

126 

141 

131 

136 

236 

284 

279 

303 

347 

325 

351 

916 

432 

860 

1.034 

1,062 

1,016 

1,230 

975 

167 

160 

396 

350 

326 

272 

349 

266 

1,092 

165 

421 

413 

476 

641 

585 

608 

2,771 

563 

1,978 

2,607 

2,794 

3.060 

2,586 

2,587 

3 

18 

12 

9 

9 

6 

3 

39 

95 

82 

107 

269 

97 

101 

104 

136 

114 

337 

278 

210 

193 

215 

257 

368 

375 

442 

396 

198 

194 

215 

283 

251 

265 

256 

224 

438 

450 

510 

460 

443 

441 

732 

769 

883 

775 

794 

149 

143 

138 

161 

160 

158 

94 

107 

108 

116 

100 

108 

23 

17 

73 

64 

75 

75 

100 

106 

164 

136 

179 

182 

Burma*  E . 

311 

118 

98 

104 

124 

113 

110 

120 

114 

108 

121 

C . 

361 

157 

132 

146 

150 

159 

183 

154 

164 

136 

162 

India  E . 

760 

646* 

775 

750 

753 

806 

818 

839 

770 

808 

810 

C . 

Vn.  AVIATION** 

Pauenger-kilometret  (Mn) 

793 

567* 

743 

885 

800 

702 

917 

761 

689 

717 

642 

Burma' . 

3.26 

3.61 

3.49 

3,29 

4.02 

4.21 

3.03 

Ceylon . 

— 

0.36 

2.47 

2.19 

0.77 

0,79 

0,74 

0.78 

0.76 

0.83 

0.78 

China  (Taiwan  only) 

2.49 

3.04 

5.26 

3.85 

4,82 

3.32 

3.63 

3.83 

4.63 

India . 

o.ii' 

23.65 

32.46 

32.15 

36.70 

42.91 

39.78 

40.19 

40.88 

41.16 

49.41 

Indonesia . 

8.49 

13.28 

14.03 

15.01 

19.69 

15.89 

16.54 

20.90 

21.52 

20.50 

lopan* . 

5.75 

11.20 

19.44 

20.69 

19.86 

27.34 

29.50 

Pakistan . 

5.81 

3.46 

4.88 

9.30 

6.51 

8.14 

9.59 

10.39 

9.06 

Philippines . 

0.2i 

14.57 

17.78 

18.97 

10.84 

9.91 

9.85 

9.55 

11.12 

9.23 

9.67 

Thailand . 

Freight  ton-kilometres  (1,000) 

— 

0.93 

2.26 

2.60 

3.35 

4.14 

3.64 

3.44 

4.22 

4.09 

4.81 

Burma' . 

118 

150 

135 

136 

141 

101 

102 

Ceylon . 

— 

2 

147 

69 

12 

i4 

12 

11 

15 

13 

17 

China  (Taiwan  only)  ... 

260 

182 

308 

178 

333 

180 

211 

150 

172 

India . 

34' 

475 

2,180 

2,203 

2,357 

2,881 

2,777 

2,479 

2,495 

3,117 

3,431 

Indonesia . 

389 

595 

620 

621 

663 

614 

624 

632 

681 

714 

lapani . 

22 

51 

258 

391 

404 

479 

469 

Pakistan . 

167 

153 

147 

214 

137 

136 

175 

290 

254 

Philippines . 

540 

817 

778 

398 

341 

346 

348 

343 

334 

337 

Thailand . 

i‘ 

17 

85 

140 

151  1 

1  107 

150 

114 

107 

103 

103 

Railway  traffic  coveraite:  India  and  Pakistan,  class  I  railways; 
^donesia,  postwar  data  relate  to  Federal  area  only;  Japan,  State 
Railways  only;  Philippines,  Manila  Railroad  Company. 

»•  Including  service  traffic, 
c-  1938-53,  port  of  Colombo  only. 

*!•  Beginning  1949  Federal  area  only. 

*■  Cargo  carried  by  steel  vessels  only ;  excluding  military  goods. 

Prior  to  1953,  excluding  oil  handled  at  Pulo  Bukom  and  Pulo 
Sebarok. 


g.  Total  number  of  entrances  and  clearances  made  during  each  voyage 
but  excluding  sailing  vessels.  Annual  figures  relate  to  12  months 
ending  September  of  postwar  year  stated. 

h.  Scheduled  domestic  and  international  routes. 

i.  Including  non-revenue  traffic. 

.i.  Monthly  figures  relate  to  Japanese  Air  Line  only 
k.  Pre-war  data  relate  to  1936  for  Japan,  1939  for  Malaya,  and  April 
1938  to  March  1939  for  Burma  and  Thailand;  pre-war  figures  for 
India  include  former  British  Provinces  and  Indian  States  for  both 
railway  traffic  and  sea-borne  shipping. 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 


4.  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  AND  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 


Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


MiUioA. 


1' 

_ a 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Balance 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Balance  i 

1 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

- IT 

Balance 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

- f 

Balance 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Balance 

It 

1 

_ a 

BURMA  (K.) 

CAI 

ilBODL 

(Ri)  ^ 

— 

CE 

YLON 

! 

(Rs.) 

_ 

INDIAb  (Rs.)  i 

_ 

CHINA 

(Taiwan  only.  NTS) 

1948  j 

63t 

49t 

+  IA 

3 

5 

-  2  1 

84 

83 

+  1  ! 

381 

485 

—  104  1 

1 

c 

c 

ICA 

1951  1 

83 

55 

+  2B 

20 

8 

+  12  j 

159 

+29 

653 

712 

-  59 

99 

—  9 

imports 

42 

1952  1 

105 

76 

+29 

33 

14 

125 

142 

—  17  1 

516 

674 

-158 

122 

147 

—  25 

64 

1953  ! 

94 

70 

+  24 

161 

124 

+  37  1 

131 

134 

-  3  1 

443 

481 

—  38  1 

165 

138 

+  27 

92 

1954  1 

100 

81 

+  19 

183 

165 

+  18 

151 

116 

+  35  ! 

469 

488 

-  19 

121 

151 

125 

1955  ! 

•• 

117 

162 

122 

+40 

496 

538 

-  42 

ESI 

136 

+  24 

127 

1954  IV  ; 

101 

84 

+  17 

231 

153 

116 

+  37 

578 

545 

+  33 

89 

172 

-83 

109 

1955  I 

100 

84 

+  16 

112 

12i 

-  9 

178 

119 

+  59 

510 

564 

-  54 

mm 

TTil 

— 

91 

n 

109 

69 

+40 

92 

■IL] 

-18 

139 

123 

+  16 

442 

513 

-  71 

155 

128 

+  27 

188 

m 

59 

65 

-  6 

1  114 

171 

-57 

150 

116 

+  34 

538 

498 

mxm 

184 

125 

+  59 

130 

IV 

1  150 

181 

130 

+  51 

495 

580 

-  85 

140 

105 

1956  Ian 

144 

140 

+  4 

465 

588 

-123 

177 

+  3 

132 

Feb. 

1  •• 

_ ^ 

126 

+  4 

512 

682 

-170 

386 

_ 

+  186 

no 

INDONESIA^  (Rp.) 

1 

j  KOREA®  (South,H) 

t 

LAOSf  (Kp) 

[ 

MALAYA  (MS) 

HONG  KONG  (HK$) 

1948 

87 

94 

—  7 

'  6 

7 

-  l1 

;  0.4 

2.7 

-  2.3 

147 

149 

-  2 

134 

173 

-  39 

Exports, 

1 

domestic 

1951 

'  409 

276 

+  133 

38 

102 

-  64 

2.7 

11.1 

—  8.4 

506 

396 

+  110 

372 

408 

—  36 

1952 

888 

900 

—  12 

162 

587 

—  425 

;  3.8 

27.7 

-23.9 

326 

323 

+  3 

:  243 

316 

-  73 

1953 

1  798 

726 

+  72 

332 

1,864 

-1,532 

2.8 

31.6 

-28.8 

;  252 

270 

-  18 

;  228 

323 

-  95 

53 

1954 

1  813 

598 

+  215 

556 

2,887 

-2,331 

1  0.9 

47.0 

—  46.1 

1  259 

262 

_  3 

202 

286 

-  84 

57 

1955 

885 

574 

+  311 

!!  754 

4,174 

—  3,420 

1  3.5 

55.3 

—  51.8 

1  346 

1 

318 

1  +  28 

212 

310 

-  98 

61 

1954  IV 

'  921 

489 

+432 

447 

3,668 

-3,221 

'  280 

282 

i  -  2 

t  214 

312 

—  98 

56 

1955  I 

760 

502 

+  258 

622 

3,587 

—  2,965 

4.8 

50.6 

—45.2 

321 

305 

!  +  16 

>  202 

311 

—  109 

58 

n 

793 

524 

+  269 

873 

14,170 

—  3,297 

2.4 

48.3 

-45.9 

'  302 

300 

,  +  2 

194 

303 

-109 

57 

m 

888 

588 

+  300 

663 

14,032 

-3,369 

.  4.9 

46.0 

-41.1 

389 

339 

'  +  50 

212 

291 

-  79 

64 

TV 

1,108 

686 

+422 

856 

;  4,097 

-3,241 

'  1.9 

76.7 

1  —74.8 

373 

329 

:  +  44 

!  239 

335 

1-  96  65 

1956  Jon 

1  663 

822 

-159 

i 

i  •• 

j 

j 

,  388 

396 

1  -  8 

252 

386 

-134 

1  66 

Feb. 

’  752 

1 

763 

—  11 

1 

i  •• 

i 

1  •• 

•• 

'  355 

284 

I  +  71 

243 

330 

-  87 

i 

I  II 

NORTH  BORNEO  (MS)  PAKISTAN*  (Rs.)  |  PHILIPPINES^  (P.)  i  THAILAND  (Baht) 


1948  1 

2.5  j 

i 

2.1  ! 

i 

+  0.4  || 

1 

1951  ' 

9.6 

1 

5.9 

+  3.7 

1952 

5.4 

5.9  ; 

-0.5  i 

1953 

4.7 

5.5 

—  0.8  " 

1954 

6.4 

6.2 

+  0.2  ' 

1955 

••  ! 

1954  TV 

7.2 

5.9  i 

+  1.3  ij 

1955  I 

7.4 

6.4 

+  1.0 

“  1 

7.9 

7.1 

+  0.8  . 

in 

9.8 

7.6 

+  2.2  T 

IV  j 

1956  Jon 

..  i 

Feb. 

_ 111 

It 

VIET-NAMk  (Pr.)  |j 

1948 

94 

189 

1  -  95  II 

1951 

211 

510 

-299 

1952 

164 

752 

—  588  ; 

1953 

157 

883 

—  726  T 

1954 

164 

946 

—  782  I 

1955 

201 

768 

-567 

1954  IV 

222 

1,030 

-808 

1955  I 

;  201 

720 

-519 

n 

200 

827 

—627  1 

m 

191 

638 

—447  il 

IV 

213 

886 

-673  . 

j 

1956  Ion 

203 

439 

—  236 

Feb. 

191 

720 

-529 

ii 

i 

— 

r — 

— 

— 

i 

i 

SpecUl 

77 

71 

+  6 

53.0 

97.6 

—  44.6 

174 

146 

+  28 

4.3 

5.0 

-  0.7 

procuremn 
contneti 
awarded  j 
(USD 

210 

146 

+  64 

68.3 

81.7 

-13.4 

373 

309 

+  64 

40.7 

61.4 

-20.7 

29.5 

147 

168 

-21 

58.7 

70.5 

-11.8 

487 

473 

+  14 

38.2 

60.9 

-22.7 

25.6 

121 

97 

+  24 

67.3 

76.2 

-  8.9  : 

492 

552 

—  60 

38.2 

72.3 

-34.1 

37.0 

99 

92 

+  7 

67.5 

80.4 

—  12.9 

479 

585 

—  106 

48.9 

72.0 

—  23.1 

19.9 

125 

90 

+  35 

65.9 

91.3 

—  25.4 

597 

600 

-  3 

60.3 

74.1 

—  13.8 

14.4" 

106 

104 

+  2 

62.2 

86.4 

—  24.2 

523 

541 

-  18 

59.1 

58.7 

+  0.4 

7.9 

116 

90 

+  26 

65.6 

89.3 

—  24.0 

586 

500 

+  86 

51.9 

69.3 

-17.4 

10.0 

110 

73 

+  37 

76.6 

101.5 

—  24.9 

608 

556 

+  52 

;  55.2 

77.3 

-22.1 

19.3 

118 

96 

+  22 

62.3 

74.5 

-12.2 

599 

609 

-  10 

i  61.5 

70.9 

-  9.4 

16.8 

158 

102 

+  56 

I  59.1 

99.8 

-40.7 

595 

736 

-141 

I  72.8 

79.1 

-  6.3 

13.2 

187 

100 

+  87 

553 

746 

-193 

'  53.9 

78.7 

-24.8 

10.1 

210 

103 

+  107 

:  67.2 

79.5 

-12.3 

6.9 

GENERAL  NOTES:  Special  trade  system  for  Cambodia,  China,  Indonesia,  Korea,  Laos  and  Viet* 
Nam;  Keneral  trade  system  for  other  countries. 

a.  Prior  to  19S3,  excluding  trade  with  Laos  and  Viet-Nam. 

b.  For  1948,  sea-borne  and  air-borne  trade  relate  to  Apr-Dee.  only;  overland  trade,  twelve  months 
commencing  Apr.  1948.  Up  to  1961,  imports  exclude  special  imports  of  grain,  pulse  and  flour. 

c.  Excluding  ICA/FOA/MSA/ECA  imports. 

d.  From  13  Mar.  1950  to  3  Feb.  1952  inclusive,  excluding  value  of  exchange  certificates.  For 
1  Jan.-3  Feb.  1952,  import  and  export  values  are  based  on  3  times  of  official  exchange 
rate  and  from  4  Feb.  1962  onwards  they  are  based  on  official  exchange  rate  of  the  Bank 
Indonesia. 

c.  For  exports:  Up  to  Mar.  1951,  valued  f.o.b. ;  from  Apr.  1951  valuation  based  on  domestic 
market  prices.  For  imports:  excluding  Government  imports,  military  supplies  and  various  aid 
goods ;  up  to  Mar.  1951,  valued  c.i.f. ;  from  Apr.  1961  valuation  based  on  local  market  prices 
excluding  distributive  margins  and  net  of  import  duties  and  excise. 

f.  Prior  to  1951,  excluding  trade  with  Cambodia  and  Viet-Nam. 

g.  For  1948,  figures  exclude  overland  trade. 

h.  Imports  valued  f.o.b. 

1.  Include  aid  imports. 

j.  Not  included  in  trade  statistics. 

k.  Prior  to  1956,  excluding  trade  with  CamixMlia  and  Laos  but  including  transit  trade  of  these 
countries  with  other  countries  through  Viet-Nam.  Beginning  June  1955,  trade  of  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam  only. 
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5.  DIRECTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Quarterly  averages  or  quarters 


All  countries 

_ 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

ECAFE  Region 
(including  Japan) 

1948 

1950 

948 

950 

951 

952 

953 

954 

955 

954  IV 

955  I 

II 

III 

IV 


Western  Europe 


^tem  Europe 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 


Mn.  dollars 


CHINA  j 

(Taiwan  only)  j 

1 

HONG  KONG  j 

INDIA® 

srts 

Exports  1  Imports*^ ; 

Exports  1  Imports  | 

Exports  1  Imports 

1 

3.8 

1  2.8  1 

7.0 

50 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 


5.  DIRECTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  (ConCd) 
Quarterly  averages  or  quarters 


TRADE  WITH 

Year 

and 

Quarter 

INDONESIA 

Exports 

Imports 

1.  All  countries 

1948  1 

98.7 

116.2 

199.9 

110.0 

19S1 

322.9>- 

218.3 

1952 

233.6r 

237.0 

1953 

210.0 

191.2 

1954 

214.0 

157.3 

1955 

232.8 

151.0 

1954  IV 

244.1 

128.3 

1955  1 

200.0 

132.1 

U 

207.7 

137.8 

m 

233.0 

154.1 

IV 

290.7 

180.2 

2.  ECAFE  Region 

1948 

25.0 

33.7 

(including  Japan) 

1950 

79.4 

44.2 

1951 

131.3 

91.4 

1952 

77.6 

93.6 

1953 

71.8 

78.2 

1954 

85.2 

64.6 

1955 

79.7 

48.7 

1954  IV 

90.5 

43.2 

1955  I 

70.5 

36.3 

n 

38.0 

III 

49.2 

IV 

71.2 

3.  Japan 

1948 

18.0 

1950 

11.0 

1951 

38.2 

1952 

31.9 

1953 

31.8 

1954 

12.5 

34.2 

1955 

17.3 

21.6 

1954  IV 

15.8 

24.5 

1955  1 

16.5 

21.8 

n 

14.4 

20.4 

m 

10.1 

22.2 

IV 

28.1 

22.1 

4.  Western  Europe 

1948 

43.6 

41.7 

1950 

69.4 

39.3 

1951 

112.2 

70.6 

1952 

74.2 

83.5 

1953 

74.2 

65.2 

1954 

71.6 

52.0 

1955 

77.7 

58.3 

1954  IV 

84.6 

46.9 

1955  I 

70.5 

52.7 

n 

75.4 

54.9 

III 

75.9 

59.1 

IV 

66.4 

5.  United  Kingdom 

1948 

1950 

1951 

20.1 

1952 

6.4 

17.0 

1953 

4.4 

13.5 

1954 

9.8 

8.5 

1955 

23.1 

1954  IV 

17.9 

1955  I 

19.6 

n 

26.0 

m 

22.7 

8.2 

IV 

24.1 

9.6 

6.  Eastern  Europe 

1948 

0.4 

1.1 

1950 

1  0.2 

0.8 

1951 

1  0.6 

1.6 

1952 

2.4 

1.6 

1953 

1.1 

1.4 

I  1954 

1  1.8 

3.3 

i  1955 

7.0 

7.9 

I  1954  IV 

4.2 

4.3 

1955  I 

5.1 

11.5 

I  n 

5.3 

11.2 

9.3 

1  rv 

8.5 
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5.  DIRECTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  (Coned) 
Quarterly  averages  or  quarters 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 


Mn.  dollars 


:eylon 

[  CHINA 

(Taiwan  only) 

I 

!  HONG 

1 

KONG 

INDIA®  d 

ts 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports'^ 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

6.4 

\ ^ - 

1 

11.1 

28.7 

60.9 

89.4 

2.9 

0.9 

4.9 

14.6 

30.8 

61.8 

58.6 

5.3 

1.2 

3.8 

7.8 

20.2 

85.9 

120.0'- 

9.9 

0.9 

6.8 

5.8 

13.1 

70.8 

161.2 

3.6 

1.4 

4.9 

4.3 

12.5 

58.6 

57.0 

2.6 

1.3 

5.2 

5.0 

14.8 

53.7 

41.6 

3.2 

1.4 

4.2 

6.4 

16.3 

55.8 

50.1 

3.3 

1.4 

7.2 

6.3 

13.6 

63.9 

39.9 

3.7 

0.9 

4.9 

6.0 

17.7 

62.2 

50.9 

3.4 

1.0 

5.8 

19.1 

54.8 

45.6 

3.1 

1.4 

14.0 

53.3 

48.3 

2.8 

2.2 

14.4 

53.1 

55.7 

5.7 

■n 

10.6 

24.4 

54.3 

82.2 

1.8 

0.9 

14.2 

28.6 

54.8 

52.9 

4.3 

1.2 

3.4 

7.1 

16.3 

75.1 

107.7r 

7.8 

0.9 

6.3 

5.0 

9.6 

63.2 

145.2'- 

2.7 

1.3 

4.5 

3.3 

9.9 

51.2 

47.2 

} 

1.9 

1.3 

4.8 

4.1 

12.4 

45.8r 

38.4 

2.4 

1.4 

3.7 

5.2 

14.3 

47.6 

46.6 

2.4 

1.3 

7.1 

5.2 

11.4 

55.0 

34.3 

2.9 

0.9 

4.4 

4.7 

15.8 

50.5 

48.4 

2.5 

1.0 

4.5 

4.9 

16.7 

48.5 

42.7 

2.2 

1.4 

2.5 

5.0 

12.1 

43.9 

45.2 

2.1 

2.1 

3.3 

6.1 

12.5 

47.4 

50.0 

1.2 

0.1 

_ 

24.0 

12.6 

0.6 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

12.4 

1.8 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

24.5 

2.8 

r 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14.2 

0.7 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.4 

16.1 

1.5r 

} 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

5.0 

12.2 

2.8 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

1.0 

12.2 

3.6 

— 

— 

— 

5.9 

16.5 

3.8 

— 

— 

— 

2.7 

4.7 

6.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

3.9 

3.7 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

27.1 

2.8 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

0.8 

13.0 

1.7 

10.8 

1.7 

4.2 

18.0 

20.9 

4.2 

1.2 

1.9 

3.5 

16.9 

23.7 

6.5 

0.2 

0.5 

3.5 

4.0 

28.8 

10.6 

6.5 

0.1 

0.3 

0.9 

2.4 

14.4 

8.7 

9.2 

— 

1.2 

2.1 

2.5 

10.2 

14.5 

5.6 

0.1 

3.0 

2.8 

14.6 

8.5 

4.6 

— 

B  m 

3.6 

3.7 

16.6 

11.2 

3.2 

— 

3.7 

2.5 

16.4 

13.8 

5.6 

— 

2.5 

3.6 

17.5 

17.5 

f 

4.5 

0.1 

0.1 

3.9 

4.2 

18.5 

14.9 

3.1 

— 

0.1 

4.4 

2.7 

17.1 

7.6 

5.1 

— 

0.4 

3.7 

4.3 

13.5 

4.8 

53.8 

27.0 

36.3 

191.6 

264.4 

43.6 

4.7 

7.2 

45.2 

49.7 

164.6 

141.6 

> 

57.3 

7.8 

4.9 

62.1 

68.0 

218.0 

182.2'- 

57.0 

7.1 

5.9 

32.0 

44.8 

168.2 

155.6'- 

53.5 

7.9 

5.1 

32.2 

45.4 

146.9 

145.1'- 

42.5 

5.2 

3.9 

36.2 

36.6 

167.9 

159.2'- 

45.0 

4.6 

2.2 

42.5 

42.4 

161.0 

157.4 

33.1 

2.8 

2.8 

39.6 

34.7 

224.8'- 

185.5'^ 

40.0 

3.4 

2.4 

41.7 

41.8 

170.4 

177.9 

42.9 

4.3 

1.8 

39.3 

42.2 

138.4 

161.9 

47.0 

5.3 

1.8 

46.2 

39.5 

169.2 

139.5 

50.2 

5.7 

2.9 

42.8 

45.9 

165.9 

150.5 

24.2 

17.2 

10.5 

81.6 

110.2 

23.5 

4.4 

5.3 

32.5 

25.9 

58.6 

38.3 

25.2 

7.1 

3.6 

44.6 

32.3 

57.4 

83.0 

23.2 

6.0 

4.6 

24.8 

18.0 

61.0 

43.4 

19.6 

5.5 

3.3 

20.1 

18.5 

32.4 

32.5 

18.1 

4.5 

2.3 

19.4 

14.3 

31.0 

49.1 

21.6 

3.7 

1.7 

20.6 

16.2 

30.6 

40.2 

17.3 

0.9 

0.9 

19.9 

14.5 

33.8 

74.8 

13.8 

3.2 

1.5 

21.2 

14.2 

30.0 

57.0 

21.8 

3.9 

1.4 

17.8 

16.7 

28.8 

36.0 

25.0 

3.6 

1.4 

23.0 

16.7 

31.6 

33.7 

25.9 

4.0 

2.3 

20.2 

17.1 

32.1 

34.0 

n.  deM 


trade  with 


f  North  America 

122i 

lOSi 

lie 

i2o.r' 

i36i; 

129  ■; 

134X; 

1522! 

Ill"'" 

149.)  !*•  States  of 

America 


Latin  American 
Republics 


4J 

4i 

71 

5J 

5i 

10. 

12:1 

ii:l 

Hi 

12i, 

12.|' 

12. 


Year 

and 

Quarter 


Oceania 


Sterling  Area 


ECAFE  Sterling 
Countries 


1948 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 


1948 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 


1948 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 


1948 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 


1948 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 


1948 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 


IV 

I 

II 

III 

IV 


BURMA® 


Exports  I  Imports 


IV 

I 

II 

III 

IV 


O.G 

0.9 

0.2 

0.6 

1.1 

0.3 


0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

1.1 

0.3 


0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


49.5 
24.0 

32.9 
43.0 
34.0 
35.41- 

4G.4r 

44.3 

30.3 

14.3 

43.9 

22.3 

23.5 

33.8 
26.1 
30.0 

39.4 
36.3 

23.9 
9.1 


1.7 
0.8 
0.9 
2.6 
1.3 
2.1 

3.2 

1.6 

1.3 

1.0 

1.6 

0.8 

0.9 

2.5 

1.8 

2.1 

3.2 

1.5 

1.3 

1.0 


1.0 


1.4 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

1.0 

i.i 

0.9 

1.4 

1.5 

36.5 
21.0 
22.4 

32.2 
28.lr 

28.3 

2S.ir 

26.7 

23.7 

21.9 

13.3 

13.6 
13.0 
20.2 

14.9 

14.4 

13.8 

12.7 
9.3 

10.7 


general  NOTES: 

1.  Countries  included  in  the  total  for  ECAFE  region  are  the 
following: 

i)  Sterling  countries — Burma,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  India, 
Malaya,  British  Borneo  and  Pakistan. 

ii)  Non-sterling  countries — Cambodia,  China,  Indonesia,  Japan, 
Korea,  Laos,  Philippines,  Thailand  and  Viet-Nam. 


Annual  data  are  based  on  calendar  years  except  for  1948  figures 
in  the  case  of  Burma,  India  and  Pakistan,  which  are  based  on 
the  twelve  months  ending  September  1948  for  Burma,  and 
ending  March  1949  for  India  and  Pakistan. 

Having  regard  to  the  considerable  volume  of  trade  of  Indonesia 
with  the  Netherlands,  these  figures  are  shown  below  i — 


I 


TRADE  WITH 


7.  North  America 


Year 

and 

Quarter 


Exports  I  Imports 


United  States  of 
America 


Exports 

Imports 

12.4 

6.6 

11.4 

8.8 

8.3 

8.0 

5.6 

10,1 

lA 

4.2 

6.1 

6.2 

7.9 

8.5 

5.7 

6.6 

7.5 

7.6 

8.7 

6.6 

6.9 

9.9 

1  8.6 

9.9 

12.0 

6.0 

11.0 

8.2 

7.9 

7.6 

]  5.6 

9.1 

7.2 

4.1 

6.0 

5.2 

Indonesia  with 
Netherlands 


Exp. 

Imp. 

1952 

50.0 

31.1 

1953 

48.4 

22.4 

1954 

41.3 

16.4 

1955 

36.7 

17.7 

1955 

I 

36.4 

16.3 

II 

35.4 

15.7 

III 

35.6 

17.8 

IV 

39.5 

21.0 

in 

48.9 

26.8 

177.0 

61.5 

13.2 

6.8 

8.9 

44.8  1  6 

IV 

61.6 

26.6 

130.9 

204.1 

58.7 

9.4 

8.4 

9.7 

49.6  9' 

9. 

Latin  American  | 

1948 

0.1 

0.7 

0.4 

20.9 

1.6 

1.2 

1.8 

0.2 

1.3 

Republics  1 

1950 

0.5 

— 

10.4 

16.8 

5.4 

0.4 

1.8 

0.6 

1.9 

1 

1951 

1.3 

1.3 

22.3 

64.8 

18.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

2.0 

1952 

1.1 

7.1 

12.5 

42.0 

4.7 

0.3 

— 

— 

1.6 

1953 

0.4 

0.2 

26.1 

66.2 

4.7 

0.2 

0.5 

— 

2.8 

1954 

1.4 

• - 

50.3 

77.2 

6.7 

0.2 

0.9 

— 

3.0 

1955 

6.6 

Q.l 

44.7 

60.7 

10.7 

0.2 

1.6 

— 

3.5 

1954 

IV 

2.8 

— 

52.5 

94.1 

6.0 

0.4 

0.6 

— 

3.7 

1955 

I 

10.8 

— 

34.5 

63.7 

7.0 

0.2 

1.8 

— 

2.9 

II  ! 

9.3 

0.1 

41.2 

61.9 

11.2 

0.3 

1.6 

— 

3.5 

Ill  1 

5.6 

0.2 

48.2 

43.0 

12.2 

0.1 

1.4 

— 

4.4 

IV 

0.7 

0.1 

55.1 

69.0 

12.3 

0.2 

1.4 

— 

3.3 

10. 

Oceania 

1948 

’ 

1.2 

8.5 

1.1 

2.1 

14.1 

22.4 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

1950 

4.3 

1.0 

6.4 

20.3 

14.2 

9.4 

1.8 

0.2 

0.1 

1951 

9.8 

2.7 

25.4 

36.7 

28.2 

12.0 

2.2 

0.3 

1.4 

1952 

7.3 

3.3 

9.7 

37.9 

15.8 

13.6 

1.0 

0.6 

0.2 

1953 

6.0 

4.4 

3.6 

50.2 

16.4 

13.2 

1.4 

0.5 

0.2 

1954 

8.6 

3.2 

8.8 

34.0 

16.8 

11.4 

1.6 

0.5 

0.2 

1955 

6.2 

3.1 

16.2 

46.9 

19.2 

12.3 

1.4 

0.6 

0.2 

1954 

IV 

10.0 

2.9 

13.2 

25.9 

19.3 

11.2 

1.0 

0.4 

0.2 

1955 

I 

5.6 

3.2 

14.0 

41.6 

10.9 

13.3 

1.2 

1.1 

0.1 

n 

5.8 

2.6 

17.1 

57.7 

16.8 

14.4 

1.3 

0.8 

0.1 

m 

4.6 

2.7 

20.2 

54.0 

20.8 

10.6 

0.8 

0.4 

0.4 

IV 

8.7 

4.0 

13.3 

34.3 

20.4 

10.9 

2.1 

0.3 

0.3 

11. 

Sterling  Area 

1948 

24.4 

29.7 

17.4 

15.3 

61.1 

89.4 

110.4 

72.6 

2.4 

1950 

86.5 

39.8 

74.2 

55.4 

100.4 

98.4 

55.4 

50.0 

2.6 

1951 

147.6 

61.9 

153.1 

111.6 

182.6 

139.1 

81.8 

54.9 

5.2 

1952 

79.9 

69.2 

134.8 

125.1 

116.0 

131.2 

36.8 

61.7 

2.8  : 

1953 

67.8 

63.0 

79.0 

150.6 

91.9 

110.6 

37.0 

23.4 

2.3 

1954 

84.3 

45.2 

122.8 

108.4 

92.7 

94.1 

33.6 

32.6 

2.4 

1955 

84.4 

40.5 

166.7 

147.3 

120.1 

117.7 

38.9 

25.9 

2.5 

1954 

IV 

95.2 

37.9 

166.2 

88.4 

106.7 

97.1 

41.4 

34.6 

3.4 

1955 

I 

71.9 

30.6 

151.4 

116.2 

109.8 

113.1 

37.3 

30.5 

2.6 

II 

!  75.9 

32.1 

150.1 

159.2 

97.5 

112.7 

42.4 

25.6 

2.4 

III 

'  80.3 

41.3 

155.7 

154.1 

137.1 

118.8 

34.7 

23.8 

2.2 

IV 

1  109.5 

1_  57.9 

185.7 

159.9 

136.1 

126.2 

41.1 

23.6 

2.7 

12. 

ECAFE  Sterling 

1948 

:  20.9 

j  9.5 

8.8 

10.9 

15.5 

20.8 

96.2 

50.8 

1.4 

Countries 

1950 

73.2 

'  29.1 

!  42.7 

j  29.6 

1  35.1 

45.6 

35.7 

24.8 

0.8 

1951 

116.1 

1  41.8 

i  83.6 

'  63.4 

!  45.6 

58.4 

54.4 

1  25.8 

!  0.8 

:  1952 

65.2 

1  44.8 

84.3 

j  68.1 

1  28.6 

46.0 

180 

.  29.2 

0.6 

1  1953 

i  56.0 

j  39.6 

'  47.8 

'  82.1 

30.8 

38.1 

;  13.2 

6.6 

1  0.6 

1954 

65.3 

23.6 

72.0 

60.2 

32.6 

27.9 

11.6 

6.3 

1  0.7 

1955 

1  54.5 

'  22.2 

67.3 

77.4 

30.4 

40.3 

16.8 

5.5 

0.7 

1954 

IV 

65.7 

14.4 

97.8 

49.5 

32.2 

30.9 

14.0 

7.1 

1  1.3 

1955 

I 

46.3 

10.5 

87.2 

54.7 

29.4 

34.6 

8.0 

4.2 

0.4 

11 

43.1 

13.6 

78.4 

82.7 

29.2 

34.5 

24.1 

6.6 

0.5 

in 

52.4 

22.2 

80.3 

78.3 

31.9 

47.6 

19.8 

5.6 

0.8 

IV 

76.2 

42.7 

103.5 

94.0 

31.2 

44.6 

15.1 

5.5 

1.1 

n.  For  1948,  year  ending  30  September. 

b.  Exdudinsr  FOA/MSA/ECA/ICA  imports. 

c.  For  1948,  year  bezinnirst  1  April. 

d.  Includes  transit  trade  but  excludes  overland  trade  with  Burma, 
Iran  and  Afghanistan  throuzh  1950. 

e.  Trade  on  private  account  only  .  Bezinninit  1951,  Includes  overland 
trade. 

f.  Imports  valued  f.o.b. 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 


6.  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITY  GROUPS 


120J 

66.1 

91.;' 

80.f 

90i' 

85.1 
93.6 
91.0 
92.0 
107.4 

69.1 
1052 

117.7 

639 

87.0 

77.1 
87.f 
81.0 
89.0 

87.1 

89.4 
101.3 

68.5 
99.0 

3.0 

02 

1.1 

0.4 

02 

0.7 

0.5 

0.S 

05 

0.7 

0.0 

0.E 

1.0 

Oi 

02 

0.4 

O. 3 

P. S 

1.3 
1.0 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 

1.4 

5.4 
7.0 
7.0 

7.5 
6.0 

102 

122 

11.7 
10.0 

12.5 

13.7 
12.1 

22 

4.7 
40 

5.0 

4.5 

6.7 

7.3 

8.4 
8.3 
72 


BURMA  (K.) 

Cotton  jam  and  fabrics  (incl. 

thread) . 

Bose  metals  and  manufactures 

thereof . 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment 


CAMBODIA  (Ri) 

Food . 

Beverages  and  tobacco 

Mineral  fuels . 

Textiles . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment 
Metals  and  manufactures  . 


CEYLON  (Rs.)“ 

Food . 

Cereal  and  cereal  preparations 
Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 

related  materials . 

Chemicals . 

Textiles . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment  .... 
Other  manufactured  goods 


CHINAh  (Taiwan  only,  S) 

Beans  and  peas . 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour 

Cotton,  raw . 

Chemical  fertilizers . 

Medicines  and  drugs  .... 
Iron  and  steel  manufactures  . 
Machinery  and  vehicles 

INDIA  (Rs.) 

Food  and  drink . 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 

unmanufactured . 

Cotton,  row  and  waste  . 

Mineral  oils . 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu¬ 
factured  . 

Machinery  . 

Transport  equipment 
Implements  and  instruments 
Electrical  goods  and  apparatus 
Base  metals  and  manufactures 
thereof . 


INDONESIA  (Rp.) 


8.4, 

72 


Food . 

Textiles . 

Base  metals  (incl.  ores)  and  manu 
factures  thereof  .... 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment 


Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


Millions 


1948 

1951 

■ 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1  9 

5  5 

1956 

IV 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Jan 

Feb 

9.2t 

13.3 

14.1 

15.2 

14.1 

1 

5.9t 

3.1 

6.0 

7.4'' 

9.4 

9.4 

10.7 

8.9 

9.3t 

39 

6.7 

7.7'" 

12.4 

13.4 

13.6 

11.2 

13.3 

8.6 

7.0 

10.6 

6.1 

7.8 

22.4 

22.8 

13.3 

5.2'" 

8.8 

9.8 

13.6 

12.3 

5.4 

15.7 

22.7 

25.2 

19.7 

16.7'' 

28.7 

4.3 

5.6 

7.8 

8.5 

10.7 

11.8 

10.2 

10.9 

13.3 

11.5 

7.8 

10.1 

9.2 

15.1 

15.7 

42.4 

56.6 

63.9 

64.6 

53.8 

50.3 

50.0* 

47.7 

55.9 

45.6 

51.8 

57.1 

52.7 

29.7 

32.3 

40.5 

43.4 

33.0 

26.1 

29.2! 

23.2 

31.9 

23.2 

26.3 

23.6 

30.2 

7.1 

10.6 

12.7 

12.1 

9.9 

12.0 

8.1 

13.6 

11.7 

10.9 

11.7 

13.3 

12.4 

3.0 

6.2 

5.1 

5.4 

6.1 

7.6 

6.1 

7.4 

6.9 

7.2 

8.7 

9.3 

8.5 

11.2 

17.5 

17.2 

13.5 

12.2 

11.3 

14.1 

10.1 

10.6 

10.8 

13.5 

15.5 

10.8 

2.9 

6.7 

7.8 

7.7 

5.7 

7.1 

6.1 

8.1 

6.2 

7.2 

7.6 

6.2 

3.3 

6.6 

8.2 

4.8 

5.9 

4.8 

5.3 

6.5 

6.3 

7.3 

7.0 

9.4 

21.3 

21.7 

19.3 

20.0 

21.8 

22.7 

22.5 

19.7 

20.6 

24.3 

23.3 

23.8 

0.84 

1.30 

1.22 

1.25 

1.00 

0.95 

1.75 

1.63 

0.66 

0.74 

1.04 

1.25 

1.61 

1.19 

0.75 

2.19 

1.18 

0.64 

1.81 

0.54 

0.75 

1.57 

1.76 

1.92 

1.94 

0.67 

3.54 

1.79 

1.68 

0.32 

1.06 

1.21 

2.94 

1.12 

1.76 

1.85 

3.61 

1.29 

3.03 

0.88 

2.19 

1.82 

— 

0.43 

1.82 

0.64 

0.48 

0.54 

0.61 

0.66 

0.60 

0.54 

1.29 

1.13 

1.19 

1.17 

1.71 

0.96 

0.92 

1.42 

1.38 

1.34 

1.20 

0.90-' 

1.48 

2.20 

2.11 

3.30 

2.42 

2.42 

2.01 

1.61 

1.71 

1.64 

73.7 

175.8 

188.1 

90.7 

64.7 

61.4 

114.2 

118.9 

65.5 

30.8 

30.3 

44.4 

88.3 

186.9 

ISG.l 

132.4 

157.3 

131.3 

133.2 

141.5 

128.3 

137.2 

117.7 

109.7 

38.8 

94.3 

95.8 

41.5 

47.9 

44.6 

32.9 

48.4 

52.1 

46.2 

31.7 

44.0 

26.7 

53.2 

65.0 

65.7 

72.2 

46.1 

56.5 

60.7 

44.6 

41.8 

42.1 

24.1 

224.5 

270.7 

247.1 

227.5 

244.0 

318.4 

270.6 

271.5 

296.4 

305.1 

400.6 

397.7 

64.0 

79.7 

78.8 

72.5 

67.9 

90.2 

72.4 

75.7 

85.1 

8S.3 

113.6 

115.0 

25.4 

24.4 

25.8 

19.3 

26.4 

42.5 

29.9 

33.5 

37.7 

38.2 

60.6 

45.1 

7.7 

10.5 

8.5 

8.3 

12.4 

19.1 

14.3 

17.9 

17.7 

19.7 

20.9 

21.2 

8.0 

7.6 

10.8 

11.9 

9.0 

11.7 

9.4 

11.1 

10.9 

11.8 

12.9 

15.9 

26.4 

33.2 

37.4 

32.3 

41.6 

62.7 

48.7 

51.8 

55.2 

59.1 

84.8 

102.7 

9.5 

27.0 

162.3 

118.5 

83.2 

51.1 

65.9 

31.7 

30.2 

45.0 

97.7 

190.0 

23.5® 

89.0 

217.8 

212.9 

173.8 

175.0 

111.8 

146.6 

164.7 

194.3 

193.9 

217.1 

4.2 

12.1 

89.9 

67.9 

63.1 

70.4 

50.0 

61.3 

74.7 

67.7 

78.0 

85.4 

6.8 

8.6 

36.4 

50.7 

83.0 

71.2 

63.0 

75.8 

61.0 

62.6 

85.4 

91.7 

3.7 

6.6 

19.7 

62.5 

32.7 

31.2 

30.5 

27.3 

25.5 

33.3 

33.6 

44.3 

•• 

EXTERNAL  TRADE 


6.  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITY  GROUPS  (Cant’d) 
Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


1 

1 

[ 

1S48 

1951  1 

1 

1 

1952  j 

1 

1953  ! 

1954  1 

1854  1 

1  9 

5  5 

IV 

I 

II 

III  ! 

IV 

JAPAN  ($) 

Food . 

26.7f 

1 

45.3  1 

i 

49.6  1 

50.4 

53.6 

50.9 

34.9 

42.0 

58.7 

54.9 

50.2 

Cerecd  and  cereal  preparations  1 

.. 

33.4  1 

36.1  i 

36.1 

40.7 

36.7 

22.0 

27.6 

43.7 

41.6 

33.8 

Sugar  and  sugar  preparations  1 

8.9  1 

9.8 

10.5 

9.4 

10.1 

9.1 

10.7 

8.9 

9.3 

11.6 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  except 

1 

hiels . 

105.8  1 

80.6 

96.2 

93.8 

102.1 

32.3 

100.1 

107.1 

92.8 

108.5 

Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  &  oil  kernels 

7.7 

3.2 

6.7 

8.1 

12.2 

6.6 

17.2 

10.8 

10.1 

10.8 

Crude  rubber . 

7.0 

4.1 

4.2 

3.6 

6.2 

4.3 

5.0 

5.8 

5.9 

8.4 

Textile  libers,  row  .... 

64.5 

49.7 

55.5 

51.5 

48.8 

46.4 

52.3 

56.9 

37.9 

48.1 

Metalliferous  ores  and  metal 
scrap . 

8.8 

12.1 

14.4 

14.3 

15.5 

9.4 

8.2 

13.4 

i 

20.0 

20.2 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 

related  materials . 

13.2 

19.5 

24.1 

22.3 

24.1 

21.5 

22.5 

23.2 

21.7 

28.8 

Chemicals . 

3.9 

3.3 

3.7 

5.3 

5.3 

6.7 

4.1 

5.5 

6.9 

6.7 

7.6 

Machinery . 

— 

1.4 

4.0 

7.8 

9.4 

9.1 

7.9 

9.5 

9.2 

84 

9.3 

Transport  equipment  .... 

— 

3.6 

3.6 

5.6 

5.4 

2.3 

4.1 

1.6 

2.3 

2.2 

3.0 

Other  manufactured  goods 

5.2 

4.9 

7.5 

7.2 

6.8 

5.6 

6.6 

6.1 

6.8 

7.6 

KOREA  (South,  H.) 

Food . 

— 

3 

258 

821 

276 

555 

144 

760 

430 

368 

660 

Cereal  and  cereal  preparations 

— 

— 

230 

697 

122 

73 

32 

39 

62 

160 

Beverages  and  tobacco  .  .  .  ! 

— 

1 

24 

67 

126 

188 

oi 

126 

218 

176 

233 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  except 
fuels . 

2 

22 

22 

103 

106 

115 

83 

76 

87 

131 

165 

Chemicals . 

1 

20 

114 

306 

351 

693 

235 

405 

972 

727 

670 

Textiles . 

1 

27 

67 

229 

604 

1,273 

926 

1,262 

1,281 

1,621 

Machinery  &  transport  equipment 

— 

3 

15 

63 

316 

328 

2ii 

187 

276 

306 

544 

Other  manufactured  goods 

3 

22 

71 

223 

461 

862 

948 

786 

883 

830 

MALAYA  (M$)“ 

Food . 

81.1 

a 

83.5 

79.4 

66.6 

70.0 

73.9 

68.9 

67.5 

73.4 

70.1  ! 

Cereal  and  cereal  preparations 

30.0 

31.4 

32.1 

18.9 

21.9 

27.1 

22.4 

19.7 

22.7 

23.0  1 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  except 
fuels . 

121.9 

54.1 

39.0 

47.6 

70.1 

52.6 

60.4 

61.8 

79.0 

78.6  i 

Crude  rubber . 

104.6 

41.7 

25.9 

30.4 

53.9 

35.3 

45.4 

47.3 

61.0 

61.7 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 
related  materials . 

32.9 

48.1 

50.9 

50.6 

57.7 

53.0 

55.6 

50.9 

67.5 

56.9  1 

Textiles . 

43.4 

29.3 

26.2 

15.7 

21.5 

17.9 

23.1 

20.7 

21.9 

20.2  1 

Machinery . 

.. 

12.8 

16.4j 

14.3 

14.0 

15.9 

13.3 

15.3 

15.7 

17.0 

15.6  i 

Transport  equipment  .... 

14.2 

15.6 

9.4 

7.2 

9.2 

6.3 

9.0 

7.8 

8.3 

11.8  i 

Other  manufactiued  goods 

•• 

68.9 

44.41 

36.6 

37.4 

44.7 

38.8 

45.0 

47.1 

43.6 

43.2  j 

PAKISTAN  (Rs.) 

Mineral  oils . 

2.3J 

6.1 

8.5 

8.3 

8.3 

9.5 

14.5 

7.1 

6.7 

7.5 

16.6  j 

Cotton  piecegoods . 

22.4t 

27.5 

23.0 

1.2 

2.5 

2.2 

3.0 

3.1 

0.3 

2.4 

3.1  1 

Cotton  twist  and  yam  .... 

9.4J 

18.0 

16.3 

4.0 

4.0 

0.9 

1.9 

1.2 

0.5 

1.0 

0.8  { 

Machinery . 

4.7t 

11.6 

,  14.6 

10.0 

22.9 

20.8 

27.0 

30.9 

18.6 

19.6 

14.2  i 

Transport  equipment  .... 

3.9+ 

5.6 

!  7.0 

2.1 

3.7 

4.1 

3.6 

3.1 

3.0 

4.5 

5.8  1 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 

7.2 

;  14.0 

4.9 

5.6 

8.1 

3.8 

5.2 

8.5 

9.5 

9.1 

PHILIPPINES''  (P.) 

Food . 

1  12.8 

12.8 

!  13.2 

17.1 

16.1 

13.3 

19.8 

15.5 

19.6 

Cereal  and  cereal  preparations 

1  5.8 

3.6 

1  4.3 

1  6.2 

6.4 

1  3.4 

7.9 

5.5 

7.7 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 
related  materials . 

i 

7.0 

8.1 

!  9.0 

9.0 

7.9 

1  8.8 

9.1 

8.6 

1 

9.3 

Chemicals . 

5.4 

6.4 

6.4 

7.3 

7.0 

7.1 

6.7 

5.5 

9.9 

Textiles . 

13.1 

13.2 

14.3 

14.2 

18.4 

16.8 

15.8 

9.3 

14.9 

Machinery . 

7.1 

9.0 

10.3 

12.4 

9.8 

j  12.2 

14.7 

9.5 

12.9 

Transport  equipment  .... 

3.6 

3.6 

4.2 

5.0 

4.8 

1  4.4 

5.5 

4.1 

6.1 

Other  manufactured  goods 

17.2 

19.1 

19.8 

j  21.7 

20.5 

j  21.4 

24.5 

18.4 

22.8 

THAILAND^  (Baht) 

Food . 

1 

1 _ 

50.8 

35.8 

1 

36.8 

52.9 

47.3 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 
related  materials  .... 

42.0 

1 

( 

i 

30.9 

35.0 

54.9 

59.6 

Chemicals . 

43.3 

41.8 

46.0 

46.6 

42.7 

Textiles . 

104.4 

i 

113.9 

98.0 

85.8 

122.1 

Machinery . 

1  67.9 

56.9 

54.9 

57.1 

58.3 

Transport  equipment  .... 

43.9 

45.8 

42.3 

52.9 

43.4 

Other  manufactured  goods 

I 

•  • 

167.9 

154.2 

146.6 

156.3 

189.6 

VIET-NAM  (Pr.) 

Food . 

55.8 

84.8 

111.1 

122.0 

154.7 

99.9 

101.1 

81.5 

Petroleum  and  products  .  . 

13.8 

21.3 

32.0 

41.0 

54.7 

27.6 

32.4 

34.4 

Textiles . 

120.3 

i  151.5 

159.5 

149.9 

172.4 

111.6 

103.8 

89.1 

.  . 

Machinery . 

1.7h 

i  51.0 

71.7 

76.2 

65.4 

69.1 

46.8 

65.6 

48.3 

100.8 

Transport  equipment  .... 

1.8 

i  46.6 

1 

47.2 

49.3 

52.3 

41.7 

48.7 

43.2 

50.5 

67.0 

a.  1948-1954  figures  for  Ceylon  and  1951-1952  figures  for  Malaya,  re¬ 
classified  bv  ECAFE  Secretariat,  mav  not  conform  exactly  to  the 
new  classification  beginning  from  1955  and  1953  respectively. 

b.  Including  FAO/MSA/ECA/ICA  imports. 

c.  Imports  valued  f.o.b. 


d.  Port  of  Bangkok  only. 

e.  Comprise  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  piecegoocls. 

f.  Including  drink. 

g.  Excluding  Vehicles. 

h.  Excluding  electric  machinery. 
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7.  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  AND/OR  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months  Millions 


! 

! 

1 

1954 

1  9 

5  5 

1956 

X  j 

X  JOm 

XUwo 

1 

1 

IH 

D 

B 

II 

III 

IV 

Jan 

Feb 

BURMA  (K.)  ! 

1 

! 

i 

Rice  and  products . i 

48.7t 

60.3  i 

82.6 

79.4'’ 

80.9*-  i 

89.1r 

39.1 

Natural  rubber . ! 

O.Sti 

2.4  i 

2.2 

2.4'’ 

mM 

2.7 

2.3 

Teak . 

4.6t  1 

4.0  ! 

2.4  1 

2.0 

2.2 

1.6" 

1.6 

2.7 

Base  metcls  and  ores  .... 
CAMBODIA  (Ri) 

1.8t 

3.5  i 

i 

5.0 

4.6'' 

1 

3.8'' 

2.5  1 

3.6 

4.9 

5.3 

Rice . 

•  •  1 

••  i 

38.5  1 

69.5 

9.3 

62.7 

18.8 

10.2 

8.2 

0.5 

Maise . 

. .  1 

16.9 

12.5 

44.9 

5.1 

6.2 

28.4 

Natural  rubber . 

CEYLON  (Rs.) 

■■ 

25.8 

34.3 

i 

51.1 

51.2 

40.1 

32.3 

56.8 

76.4 

Tea . 

49.2 

63.7 

68.8 

93.6  ! 

99.5 

94.6 

119.5 

85.6 

92.9 

83.1 

83.5 

Coconut  and  products  .... 

12.8 

26.9 

19.5 

18.2 

■EEl 

19.4 

16.4 

22.9 

22.7 

15.5 

11.2 

Natural  rubber . 

CHINA  (Taiwan  only.  $) 

12.0 

48.5 

31.1 

28.1 

23.8 

29.2 

26.0 

23.3 

20.4 

43.0 

31.0 

19.2 

Rico . 

1.26 

1.12 

0.61 

■sill 

0.17 

3.42 

m  a 

2.37 

3.32 

_ 

2.99 

Fruits,  fresh,  dried  and  preserved 

0.48 

0.64 

0.79 

0.75 

■IffCilH 

m  j.m 

1.26 

■iiEm 

0.63 

Tea . 

0.55 

0.45 

0.57 

E  h'im 

0.45 

■iim 

bihob 

0.82 

0.56 

0.25 

Sugar  . 

INDIA  (Rs.) 

4.15 

4.63 

7.15 

4.51 

5.12 

2.28 

ElUjB 

7.16 

5.83 

3.28 

4.94 

9.47 

Food  and  drink . 

58.9 

119.6 

109.1 

117.2 

143.4 

128.1 

229.9 

157.2 

98.9 

121.3 

135.1 

162.3 

Tea . 

46.5 

78.7 

66.7 

85.5 

92.9 

194.9 

124.2 

36.3 

111.8 

99.2 

124.3 

Spices . 

msm 

24.9 

19.0 

13.8 

11.2 

8.5 

8.0 

10.2 

8.3 

4.9 

10.6 

9.9 

Raw  materials® . 

90.3 

127.7 

116.4 

97.4 

83.2 

134.2 

103.8 

130.4 

130.8 

135.7 

139.9 

112.2 

Cotton  raw  and  waste  .  .  . 

18.6 

21.4 

16.7 

15.3 

28.8 

21.0 

24.3 

21.0 

39.2 

30.9 

18.4 

Hides  and  skin  raw  or  undressed 

5.0 

8.3 

4.9 

4.9 

5.6 

5.6 

5.3 

6.6 

5.3 

4.2 

6.1 

5.9 

Vegetable  oil  other  than  aromatic 

10.9 

25.4 

20.0 

7.8 

7.4 

30.3 

17.2 

34.9 

36.8 

24.7 

24.7 

18.9 

Articles  manufacture  d^  .... 

192.3 

347.6 

244.6 

ESS 

213.2 

210.5 

220.8 

201.9 

236.1 

198.6 

170.1 

Cotton  yams  and  manufactures 

■cIiU 

78.4 

60.4 

52.8 

59.7 

52.5 

61.9 

51.7 

51.1 

55.2 

51.8 

Jute  yams  and  manufactures  . 

126.3 

mEM 

135.6 

92.1 

■mo 

105.2 

99.8 

wmm 

126.9 

91.5 

Hides,  skins  and  leather 
INDONESIA  (Rp.) 

9.9 

27.8 

14.6 

21.1 

18.2 

17.2 

17.9 

14.1 

15.5 

20.4 

18.8 

25.1 

Tea . 

1.8 

11.6 

22.3 

37.8 

29.7 

51.1 

35.1 

24.1 

35.5 

26.7 

18.8 

Copra . 

13.1 

43.2 

54.1 

54.3 

■EO 

46.5 

36.9 

KEEl 

50.3 

35.4 

19.9 

17.3 

Natural  rubber . 

21.3 

206.9 

344.7 

256.6 

251.1 

407.8 

323.6 

304.2 

335.7 

416.3 

575.0 

286.6 

307.9 

Tin  ore . 

12.3 

25.7 

81.8 

76.8 

56.5 

56.5 

69.8 

47.3 

61.2 

58.3 

59.3 

46.8 

57.1 

Petroleum  and  products 

JAPAN  (S) 

21.7 

52.8 

162.1 

191.0 

214.9 

201.9 

241.2 

196.6 

199.7 

192.5 

218.8 

137.4 

196.2 

Food . 

0.9'' 

5.6 

8.0 

10.4 

10.9 

11.1 

13.2 

10.4 

8.0 

11.3 

14.6 

Fish  and  fish  preparations  . 

,  , 

2.9 

3.8 

5.1 

6.2 

6.3 

6.7 

5.1 

4.9 

6.9 

8.4 

Inedible  crude  materials'^  . 

7.0 

7.0 

5.9 

7.0 

8.2 

7.3 

6.3 

6.5 

9.5 

10.5 

Textiles  fibers . 

5.1 

4.1 

3.9 

4.3 

4.8 

4.9 

3.6 

3.3 

5.8 

6.5 

Chemicals . 

0.9 

3.0 

3.3 

5.2 

6.6 

7.8 

7.3 

7.3 

8.7 

67 

8.7 

Textile  yam  and  related  products 
Base  metals  and  metal  manufac- 

44.6 

30.5 

31.3 

45.8 

48.8 

52.3 

41.1 

45.6 

49.2 

59.1 

tures  . 

1.0 

24.8 

28.4 

15.6 

20.9 

30.6 

29.2 

29.7 

33.8 

Machinery  &  transport  equipment 

1.3 

9.0 

9.7 

16.2 

16.9 

20.8 

19.9 

17.8 

18.5 

18.9 

28J 

Other  manufactured  goods 

KOREA  (South,  H.) 

17.5 

17.1 

19.1 

25.8 

31.6 

27.7 

34.3 

1  39.9 

.. 

Food . 

3.8 

3.3 

19.8 

52.0 

67.4 

42.7 

19.1 

49.6 

53.0 

e.3 

62.2 

Inedible  crude  materials'^  . 

1.0 

33.2 

131.7 

235.0 

426.6 

566.5 

384.8 

464.3 

620.0 

510.5 

671.2 

Chemicals . 

1  0.4 

0.5 

3.5 

16.2 

31.5 

47.0 

3.2 

20.6 

84.6 

.  50.6 

32.4 

Manufactured  goods  .... 
MALAYA  (MS) 

,  Food  . 

\  0.8 

1  0.8 

6.9 

17.8 

26.5 

64.7 

30.9 

59.9 

85.2 

55.9 

57.8 

•  • 

j  11.2 

28.4 

27.9 

21.0 

25.5 

21.4 

23.9 

21.2 

18.6 

23.8 

21.0 

21.8 

19.6 

I  Natural  rubber . 

!  73.2 

330.1 

157.6 

103.2 

110.7 

194.1 

133.6 

173.1 

163.8 

221.4 

218.2 

202.5 

203.6 

[  Tin  (block,  ingots,  bars  or  slabs) 
PAKISTAN  (Rs.) 

i  17.9 

;  48.2 

43.0 

32.6 

34.6 

36.1 

i 

1  33.5 

i 

37.1 

32.3 

40.7 

34.2 

43.9 

35.1 

Tea . 

;  3.1t 

'  5.0 

2.7 

2.9 

3.9 

2.9 

9,0 

3.3 

1.5 

3.1 

3.6 

3.9 

1.4 

Raw  jute . 

;  59.3t 

96.9 

58.0 

47.6 

45.4 

!  5.9.0 

51.2 

65.0 

46.2 

39.6 

81.2 

82.0 

123.7 

Raw  cotton . 

31.6t 

,  80.2 

72.0 

52.7 

1  29.1 

!  33.6 

17.4 

28.1 

38.1 

37.0 

3C.9 

58.9 

47.1 

Row  wool . 

2.8;: 

1  4.9 

4.1 

4.3 

I  3.5 

'  5.6 

3.1 

3.8 

5.6 

5.3 

7.8 

6.3 

4.5 

Hides  and  skins . 

PHILIPPINES  (P.) 

1  3.1? 

1 

;  4.9 

;  2.3 

3.3 

2.8 

1  2.6 

2.4 

2.1 

2.5 

3.2 

2.7 

2.7 

4.3 

Coconut  and  coconut  preparotions 

1 _ 

34.8 

i  20.3 

26.3 

1  27.4 

25.0 

27.7 

24.1 

22.0 

28.7 

25.2 

Sugar  and  related  products  . 

1 

,  !2.6 

1  16.3 

17.0 

1  18.4 

1  18.6 

1  14.0 

22.7 

28.6 

9.0 

14.1 

.. 

Fibres  and  manufactures  . 

1 

!  12.3 

i 

7.2 

;  4.9 

5.1 

'  4.4 

4.9 

5.1 

5.3 

5.1 

Minerals  and  metals  .... 
THAILAND  (Baht)*^ 

1 

1 

1  4.4 

1  5.8 

5.9 

'  5.9 

6.7 

5.7 

\ 

5.7 

'  6.2 

7.7 

7.4 

Rice . 

i  104.6 

1  206.7 

1  323.4 

!  318.9 

:  235.9 

'  263.7 

1  209.1 

281.0 

i  338.6 

244.5 

190.7 

214.9 

Natural  rubber . 

i  27.7 

'  101.8 

1  79.3 

i  56.1 

77.5 

i  150.0 

100.0 

137.6 

120.7 

181.8 

159.5 

128.5 

Teak . 

7.2 

•  12.8 

'  8.2 

1  11.1 

!  17.3 

1  22.1 

1  17.1 

16.7 

21.0 

22.5 

28.1 

25.4 

Tin  ore  and  concentrates  . 

VIET  NAM  (Pr.) 

12.2 

1  25.2 

;  32.7 

29.3 

31.4 

!  36.7 

'  34.3 

32.4" 

32.1 

38.6 

43.7 

31.9 

Rice  and  products . 

!  62.4 

j  44.9 

1  52.5 

64.2 

!  26.2 

1  63.3 

49.3 

38.1 

17.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

Natural  rubber . 

1 

1  102.7 

1  71.3 

i  70.5 

1 

68.7 

j  122.7 

■  116.7 

77.2 

108.5 

1 

j  124.6 

1 

180.5 

183.9 

178.1 

>•  Including  articles  mainly  unmanufactured.  d.  From  1952  onwards  Baht  value  is  obtained  by  converting  foreign 

b.  Including  articles  mainly  manufactured.  currencies  at  free  market  buying  rate, 

s.  Excluding  mineral  fuels. 


e.  Including  Beverages. 
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8.  QUANTITY  OF  EXPORTS  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months  Thousand  tom 


1 

1948 

1951 

1 

1 

I 

IV 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

Jan 

Feb 

RICE 

Burma . 

105.9t 

110.2 

109.4 

86.9 

123.7*‘ 

1 

.. 

126.2 

141.4r 

170.8'- 

Cambodia . 

20.7 

17.5 

11.5 

24.7 

8.0 

23.8 

7.9 

21.2 

4.0 

China  (Taiwan  only)  . 

0.8 

7.1 

8.8 

4.9 

3.0 

14.2 

1.0 

20.3 

2.9 

14.2 

19.3 

— 

17.3 

Thailand . 

67.7 

131.4 

118.8 

111.7 

83.6 

101.8 

80.9 

111.6 

124.5 

95.2 

75.7 

91.8 

104.S 

Viet-Nam . 

23.0 

12.8 

8.6 

14.6 

6.8 

16.8 

12.8 

10.4 

4.0 

0.1 

— 

SUGAR 

China  (Taiwan  only) 

21.3 

23.6 

38.3 

72.9*’ 

43.5 

48.8 

21.0 

39.6 

68.6 

55.9 

31.2 

47.2 

Indonesia . 

5.3 

0.5 

0.1 

7.8 

17.7 

14.7 

24.8 

2.0 

3.5 

7.6 

45.6 

9.8 

27.5 

Philippines . 

18.1 

47.2 

66.1 

64.3 

72.4 

77.2 

56.6 

96.8 

116.8 

34.1 

61.2 

TEA 

Ceylon . 

11.2 

11.5 

11.9 

12.8 

13.6 

13.6 

11.5 

12.1 

13.7 

14.4 

14.4 

13.4 

12.5 

India . 

13.2 

17.0 

15.5 

18.8 

16.8 

13.6 

26.4 

14.8 

5.8 

17.9 

15.9 

22.7 

18.7 

Indonesia . 

0.7 

3.3 

2.7 

2.4 

3.4 

2.4 

4.0 

2.3 

1.8 

2.3 

3.2 

2.6 

1.9 

Japan  . 

0.3 

0.7 

0.8 

1.1 

1.4 

1.2 

2.3 

0.6 

0.5 

2.2 

1.5 

Paldstan . 

1.2 

1.8 

0.9 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

1.3 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

HSB 

■a 

COPRA“  AND  COCONUT  OIL 

Ceylon . 

9.2 

10.3 

11.1 

9.0 

8.2 

11.6 

8.8 

6., 

10.8 

14.1 

14.7 

9.3 

6.5 

Indonesia  (copra)  .... 

12.1>> 

27.2'- 

17.4r 

15.6'- 

14.8 

11.8 

13.4 

10.4 

11.4 

15.8 

9.8 

4.4 

Malaya . 

7.1 

10.4 

8.7 

8.7 

10.0 

9.9 

9.4 

10.5 

8.3 

9.6 

11.3 

8.8 

7.5 

N.  Borneo . 

0.3 

0.9 

0.6 

0.7 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

1.9 

2.3 

Philippines . 

35.3 

45.0 

40.3 

35.1 

43.8 

45.5 

43.5 

40.9 

39.5 

53.4 

48.3 

PALM  KERNELS®  AND  OIL 

Indonesia  (palm  oil) 

3.3 

8.1 

10.1 

11.0 

11.7 

9.7 

17.7 

5.1 

6.8 

13.3 

3.4 

9.5 

6.5 

Malaya . 

4.4 

4.5 

4.3 

4.6 

4.7 

5.1 

4.3 

4.8 

4.7 

5.6 

5.3 

5.2 

GROUND  NUTS®  AND  OIL 

Hong  Kong  . 

0.4 

0.7 

0.8 

0.5 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

0.5 

0.4 

India . 

5.5 

5.8 

5.6 

1.7 

2.5 

14.8 

8.3 

24.3 

18.8 

9.1 

12.2 

NATURAL  RUBBER 

Brunei . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Burma . 

0.3 

0.3 

1.2 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

1.9 

1.0 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

Cambodia . 

1.4 

1.5 

2.0 

2.2 

2.7 

2.0 

1.5 

2.3 

Ceylon . 

7.3 

8.8 

7.6 

8.2 

7.6 

8.2 

8.3 

9.1 

7.5 

5.6 

10.9 

4.7 

Indonesia . 

38.6 

67.2 

61.8 

57.1 

61.7 

61.1 

65.2 

52.8 

56.7 

KLI 

74.2 

40.6 

43.6 

Malaya  (net  export)  .... 

57.5 

51.5 

48.4 

48.2 

48.3 

53.5 

50.9 

55.1 

53.3 

53.5 

52.1 

44.4 

61.5 

N.  Borneo . 

1.7 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

1.6 

Sarawak . 

3.4 

3.6 

2.7 

2.0 

1.9 

3.3 

2.5 

2.5 

4.0 

3.6 

3.2 

2.9 

3.8 

Thailand . 

8.1 

9.2 

8.3 

8.1 

9.9 

11.0 

10.9 

11.6 

9.7 

12.3 

10.5 

8.6 

13.5 

Viet-Nam . 

4.5 

5.3 

5.0 

4.6 

5.2 

5.6 

4.2 

4.2 

5.7 

6.6 

6.3 

7.3 

COTTON,  RAW 

India . 

8.0 

2.3 

4.4 

3.3 

2.3 

7.9 

3.3 

4.3 

4.1 

13.1 

5.3 

Pakistan . 

13.6 

18.3 

20.4 

23.6 

11.3 

14.0 

7.2 

12.1 

18.2r 

14.3 

11.2 

21.3 

17.3 

COTTON  YARN  (tons) 

Hong  Kong  . 

1,732 

1.3C0 

1,190 

1,172 

1,223 

1,024 

1,139 

1,233 

1,430 

1,261 

1,351 

Japan  . 

458 

1,025 

1.117 

801 

1,117 

991 

1,329 

788 

1,039 

900 

1,239 

1,103 

1,628 

Malaya . 

22 

167 

119 

113 

54 

9 

34 

22 

1 

— 

14 

2 

2 

COTTON  PIECE  GOODS 
(Mn  sq.  metres) 

lUo.i 

Hong  Kong  . 

12.2'" 

9.3 

11.3 

11.5 

10.4 

11.2 

15.0 

12.1 

7.5 

8.4 

8.2 

India  (Mn  metres)  .... 

23.5 

59.1 

45.7 

50.0 

65.6 

56.9 

63.8 

59.1 

53  5 

53.3 

51.8 

46.2 

Japan  . 

23.2 

75.3 

52.0 

63.7 

39.0 

79.3 

93.4 

70.2 

63.3 

77.9 

100.7 

81.0 

99.6 

Malaya . 

7.5<= 

!>14.5 

9.0 

8.0 

2.7 

5.0 

2.4 

4.4 

4.2 

8.2 

3.2 

5.0 

6.7 

JUTE 

150.0 

Pakistan  (raw) . 

28.1$ 

88.7 

70.0 

81.7 

74.3 

81.8 

85.2 

95.5 

63.6 

53.6 

104.6 

lOG.O 

India  (bag  and  cloth)  . 

78.4 

67.1 

60.0 

60.3 

67.8 

79.6 

70.3 

64.0 

67.7 

85.4 

68.0 

49.3 

HEMP,  RAW 

Philippines . 

6.2 

10.3 

9.1 

9.3 

8.2 

9.3 

8.4 

9.2 

9.4 

9.8 

8.9 

TIN  CONCENTRATES  (tons) 

Burma . 

155 

125 

118 

83 

67 

81 

81 

81 

81 

Indonesia . 

2,753 

2.604 

2,929 

2,771 

2.874 

2,689 

3,280 

2,215 

3,0C4 

2,737 

2,804 

2,135 

Thailand . 

473 

746 

825 

863 

806 

801 

898 

674" 

645 

811 

1.074 

821 

TIN  METAL  (tons) 

5,309 

Malaya . 

3,938 

5,500 

5,429 

5,228 

5,950 

6,025 

5,608 

6,418 

5,484 

6,696 

5,504 

6,723 

PETROLEUM  AND  PRODUCTS 

821 

Indonesia . 

321 

5G6 

618 

800 

824 

789 

966 

773 

757 

761 

871 

537 

Malaya . 

82 

163 

204 

225 

235 

268 

257 

230 

193 

315 

328 

565 

298 

a.  In  terma  of  oil  equivalent. 

b.  ExcludinK  exports  to  SinKapore  from  Indonesia. 

c.  Million  metres. 
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toiu 


6 

Feb 


17.3 

104.S 


90.7 

27.S 


12.5 

18.7 

1.9 

0.2 

6.5 
5.0 

7.5 


0.4 


0.1 

OJ 

4.7 
43.6 

61.5 

1.6  [ 

3.8 

13.5 
7.3 


17.3 

1.351 

1,628 

2 


8.2 


99.6 

6.7 


150.0 


5,309 

821 

298 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 

9.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  UNIT  VALUE,  QUANTUM  AND  TERMS  OF  TRADE 

1953=100^ 


1948 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

L_.. 

1955 

1954 

1  9 

5  5 

1956 

IV 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Ian 

Feb 

A.  Unit  Value 

BURMA 

Imports . 

14  Iv 

!89t 

iil29t 

115 

100 

93 

95 

84 

87 

77 

Exports . 

58f 

62t 

ii  74-;- 

94 

100 

77 

69 

67 

68 

55 

CEYLON 

Imports:**  General  .  .  . 

88 

i 

86 

102 

no 

100 

88 

89 

II  95 

95 

89 

89 

91 

Exports:**  General  .  .  . 

72 

: 

104 

126 

98 

100 

112 

117 

128 

140 

no 

107 

115 

112 

Tea . 

81 

: 

102 

105 

94 

100 

126 

134 

156 

173 

125 

116 

127 

Rubber  . 

45 

i 

ICO 

163 

114 

ICO 

88 

101 

87 

96 

96 

104 

no 

All  coconut  products 

79 

1 

114 

134 

83 

100 

94 

79 

90 

87 

75 

76 

76 

Imports  (Central  Bank 

index) . 

£5 

84 

101 

108 

100 

92 

86 

90 

89 

86 

88 

88 

92 

91 

Consumer  goods  . 

85 

84 

99 

107 

100 

91 

84 

08 

87 

83 

84 

83 

84 

Capital  goods 

82 

83 

107 

113 

i:'j 

95 

97 

96 

97 

96 

104 

106 

114 

CHINA  (Taiwan  only) 

Imports . 

111 

100 

108 

111 

107 

104 

116 

109 

no 

Exjmrts . 

113 

100 

104 

no 

109 

112 

103 

109 

120 

INDIAt 

Imports:  General  . 

109 

100 

97 

96 

97 

95 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

99 

100 

92 

90 

91 

83 

93 

Raw  materials  and 

semi-monuiactures 

104 

100 

100 

101 

100 

101 

99 

Manuiactures 

•• 

115 

100 

97 

96 

.. 

99 

97 

98 

Exports:  General  . 

109 

100 

107 

112 

95 

102 

99 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

94 

100 

123 

131 

91 

118 

105 

Raw  materials  and 

semi-manufactures 

100 

100 

100 

100 

92 

92 

95 

Manuiactures 

120 

100 

98 

99 

99 

98 

94 

INDONESIA' 

Exports:  General  . 

24 

42 

62 

|'127 

100 

100 

125 

no 

123 

113 

113 

130 

Estate  produce  . 

20 

37 

55 

l:i23 

100 

99 

121 

114 

124 

112 

129 

122 

Peasant  produce 

27 

43 

66 

|;i3o 

100 

100 

128 

106 

122 

114 

146 

135 

Forest  produce  . 

26 

26 

39 

ll  94 

100 

104 

81 

91 

89 

80 

79 

77 

JAPAN** 

Imports:  General  . 

118 

1 

92 

131 

115 

100 

97 

96 

95 

97 

98 

96 

95 

Food . 

1 

87 

102 

105 

100 

89 

84 

78 

89 

83 

Crude  materials,  inedible 

i 

98 

154 

120 

100 

103 

104 

104 

105 

103 

Textile  fibers  . 

1 

96 

154 

118 

100 

106 

105 

104 

no 

100 

Metalliferous  ore  and 

1 

metal  scrap  . 

{ 

64 

123 

129 

100 

90 

85 

86 

98 

99 

Mineral  fuels  .... 

1 

74 

102 

125 

ICO 

93 

95 

99 

99 

104 

Chemicals  .... 

1 

68 

113 

112 

100 

76 

74 

81 

81 

86 

Machinery  and  transport 

i 

equipment  .... 

' 

1C5 

99 

103 

100 

104 

94 

101 

95 

94 

Exports:  General  . 

96 

77 

120 

112 

ICO 

98 

93 

95 

96 

93 

99 

98 

Food . 

1 

93 

95 

99 

100 

108 

102 

104 

96 

91 

Chemicals  .... 

I 

87 

104 

103 

100 

115 

.. 

131 

144 

135 

176 

Manufactured  goods 

1 

82 

131 

118 

100 

93 

95 

98 

101 

103 

Textiles  .... 

98 

144 

123 

100 

101 

102 

104 

111 

103 

Base  metals 

_ 

1 

61 

124 

118 

100 

91 

62 

86 

99 

103 

Machinery  and  transport 

( 

equipment  .... 

.  . 

81 

104 

99 

100 

102 

99 

90 

89 

77 

MALAYA' 

Imports . 

83 

93 

120 

108'l 

100 

90 

no 

69 

94 

91 

90 

94 

1 

Exports . 

67 

116 

172 

125'! 

100 

94 

120 

100 

114 

no 

125 

130 

i 

PAKISTAN 

Imports:  General  . 

91 

115 

1C2 

100 

93 

109 

99 

103 

118 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

91 

113 

103 

100 

124 

.. 

133 

123 

143 

173 

.. 

Raw  materials  . 

104 

135 

112 

100 

96 

83 

95 

93 

103 

Manufactures 

£9 

113 

99 

100 

92 

83 

94 

94 

105 

Exports:  General^  . 

144 

194 

142 

100 

107 

118 

106 

114 

111 

118 

129 

129 

lute . 

157 

198 

144 

100 

104 

103 

118 

115 

116 

Cotton . 

137 

209 

153 

100 

no 

109 

105 

67 

116 

.. 

Wool . 

79 

129 

82 

100 

98 

100 

93 

104 

111 

Tea . 

123 

121 

100 

100 

134 

177 

202 

174 

214 

PHILIPPINES 

Imports* . 

105 

94 

108 

105 

100 

96 

98 

94 

94 

95 

96 

98 

98 

Exports . 

118 

97 

104 

82 

100 

89 

81 

83 

84 

81 

£0 

80 

81 

THAILAND 

Exports: 

Effective  price  in  Baht  . 

83 

98 

117 

104 

100 

97 

100 

108 

111 

133 

Price  in  US$  (IFS  index) 

98 

88 

104 

102 

100 

93 

93 

85 

87 

88 

VIET-NAM 

Imports . 

71 

75 

81 

100 

101 

79 

85 

97 

77 

71 

70 

95 

Exports . 

72 

90 

88 

100 

94 

100 

98 

105 

100 

92 

101 

121 

_ _ _  _ _ _ 

_ 

_ 1 

_ 

. _ 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE 


9.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  UNIT  VALUE,  QUANTUM  AND  TERMS  OF  TRADE  (Coned.) 

1953=100^ 


1943 

1950 

_ 

1951 

1952 

1953 

B 

B 

1  9 

5  5 

IV 

I 

II 

11 

Ian 

Feb 

B.  Quantum 

BURMA 

Imports . 

63t 

64t 

1!  69  V 

104 

100 

123 

130 

121 

90 

94 

Exports . 

117t 

80t 

I!ll4y 

116 

100 

132 

130 

152 

169 

104 

CEYLON 

Imports:**  General  . 

69 

84 

94 

96 

100 

99 

97 

100 

93 

103 

83 

103 

112 

Exports:**  General  . 

83 

92 

93 

97 

100 

103 

135 

S3 

98 

99 

115 

124 

100 

Tea . 

83 

89 

91 

94 

100 

108 

108 

83 

100 

101 

117 

109 

100 

Rubber  . 

97 

123 

107 

97 

100 

100 

_ 

106 

117 

92 

71 

All  coconut  products 

63 

83 

94 

109 

100 

96 

99 

84 

103 

142 

ni 

Imports  (Central  Bank 

index) . 

74 

88 

99 

99 

100 

93 

96 

98 

95 

101 

90 

102 

112 

103 

Consumer  goods  . 

75 

89 

95 

98 

100 

89 

95 

92 

90 

102 

89 

101 

116 

Capital  goods 

71 

85 

109 

104 

100 

103 

104 

117 

no 

96 

04 

107 

99 

CHINA  (Taiwan  only) 

Imports  (ordinary  and  ICA) 

81 

100 

105 

96 

108 

88 

117 

93 

93 

Exports . 

67 

100 

69 

86 

47 

76 

90 

101 

78 

Food . 

65 

100 

63 

85 

43 

77 

90 

101 

73 

INDIAt 

Imports:  General  . 

103 

100 

114 

125 

111 

109 

123 

133 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

185 

100 

133 

.. 

204 

92 

55 

50 

89 

Raw  materials  and 

semi-manufactures 

100 

100 

104 

89 

89 

95 

85 

83 

Manufactures 

88 

100 

115 

124 

132 

133 

179 

181 

Exports:  General  . 

100 

100 

103 

117 

104 

123 

113 

102 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

102 

100 

106 

142 

75 

113 

112 

124 

Raw  materials  and 

semi-manufactures 

139 

100 

no 

120 

157 

162 

155 

132 

Manufactures 

88 

100 

101 

105 

99 

114 

100 

82 

IAPAN<* 

Imports:  General  .  .  . 

24 

44 

65 

73 

100 

103 

107 

85 

102 

109 

102 

115 

Food . 

59 

81 

92 

100 

119 

82 

116 

127 

131 

Crude  materials,  inedible 

48 

63 

70 

100 

95 

83 

100 

119 

93 

Textile  fibers  . 

57 

73 

76 

100 

33 

79 

91 

99 

68 

Mineral  fuels 

25 

54 

65 

100 

100 

92 

94 

97 

88 

Chemicals  .... 

60 

47 

57 

100 

121 

88 

120 

143 

134 

Machinery  and  transport 

equipment  .... 

4 

38 

53 

100 

106 

99 

82 

91 

85 

Exports:  General  . 

21 

84 

89 

89 

100 

131 

162 

163 

141 

148 

163 

195 

Food . 

44 

58 

79 

100 

100 

124 

97 

81 

119 

Chemicals  .... 

-- 

29 

56 

62 

100 

no 

no 

97 

124 

78 

Manufactured  goods 

98 

108 

102 

100 

145 

186 

156 

161 

173 

Textiles  .... 

91 

99 

80 

100 

145 

140 

131 

143 

153 

Base  metals 

1 

135 

129 

165 

100 

145 

243 

226 

193 

210 

Machinery  and  transport 

1 

1 

equipment  .... 

■■ 

47 

55 

62 

100 

108 

128 

124 

130 

154 

MALAYA® 

Imports . 

72 

99 

131 

116!! 

100 

107 

123 

116 

122 

123 

136 

130 

Exports . 

1  95 

121 

128 

109  ' 

100 

no 

119 

111 

115 

113 

128 

118 

PHILIPPINES 

i 

Imports*' . 

123 

80 

100 

90 

100 

no 

125 

120 

124 

141 

102 

133 

91 

Exports . 

!  62 

85 

96 

107 

100 

111 

119 

112 

115 

138 

115 

no 

120 

THAILAND 

1 

, 

Exports . 

1  69 

114 

112 

100 

100 

87 

93 

115 

112 

112 

VIET-NAM 

i 

1 

Imports . 

i  72 

75 

103 

100 

113 

91 

116 

71 

97 

81 

115 

51 

Exports . 

i 

j _ 

111 

‘  153 

1 

123 

100 

113 

132 

149 

119 

135 

134 

137 

103 

C.  Terms  of  Trade 

Percentaae  of  unit  value  index  of  exports  to  unit  value  index  of  imports. 


BURMA . 

41t 

33t 

57t 

81 

100 

83 

73 

80 

79 

71 

CEYLON . 

82 

120 

124 

89 

100 

127 

132 

135 

147 

124 

120 

CHINA . 

102 

100 

97 

99 

101 

108 

88 

103 

108 

INDIAt . 

100 

100 

no 

116 

98 

106 

104 

112 

JAPAN** . 

81 

84 

91 

97 

100 

101 

102 

100 

99 

99 

103 

103 

MALAYA . 

83 

120 

143 

116 

100 

104 

130 

113 

122 

121 

139 

138 

PAKISTAN . 

158 

167 

140 

100 

109 

97 

115 

107 

100 

PHILIPPINES . 

112 

103 

98 

78 

100 

93 

85 

87 

90 

86 

84 

si 

83 

VIET-NAM . 

_ 

102 

120 

109 

100 

94 

127 

116 

109 

129 

130 

145 

127 

OriKinal  base:  Burma,  Apr.  1936-JIar.  19!1  for  the  period  prior  to  c. 

1953,  1952  since  1953:  China,  1952;  Ceylon,  1934-38  for  1948,  1948  since 
1950:  India,  April  19a2-March  1953;  Indonesia,  1938;  Japan,  1934-36 
for  1948,  1950  since  1950;  Malaya,  1938  for  period  prior  to  1953,  j 

1952  since  1953;  Pakistan,  Apr.  1948-Mar.  1949;  Philippines,  1948- 
1949;  Viet-Nam,  1949. 

All  trade  indexes  since  1950  e::cept  the  annual  import  price  index  e. 

have  been  computed  on  a  fixed  ba.se  (1948)  we'irhts  method.  The 
annual  import  price  index  has  been  computed  by  usinst  moving  f. 

current  weights  on  1948  base.  g. 


Weighted  index  number  of  IS  export  products  at  f.o.b.  pric«. 
The  rise  beginning  Feb.  1952  is  principally  due  to  the  change  in 
the  conversion  rate  of  the  rupiah  from  3.80  (excluding  the  value 
of  exchange  certificates)  to  11.40  per  dollar. 

The  commodity  groups  are  abridged  titles  of  selected  SITC  sections 
and  divisions.  Unit  value  index  and  terms  of  trade  based  on  prices 
in  terms  of  dollars. 

Figures  from  1953,  though  linked  to  previous  figures,  have  different 
treatment  in  imports  and  exports  of  petroleum  products. 

Inde.x  of  f.o.b.  export  prices. 

Based  on  f.o.b.  import  prices. 


10.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
1953=100^ 


PRICES 


103 


! 

1 

1 

i 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1954 

1  9 

5  5 

1956 

■  MiH 

1951  , 

i 

.V 

I 

n 

m 

IV 

Ian 

Feb 

1 

1 

BURMA 

All  agricultural  produce  .  .  . 

104 

121  1 

103  ‘ 

100 

100 

96 

101 

89 

90 

101 

104 

Cereals . 

105 

112  1 

107  : 

100 

101 

107 

112 

99 

104 

112 

111 

Non-food  agricultural  produce 

CHINA  (Taipei) 

142 

148 

112  ' 
92  ! 

100 

114 

107 

104 

104 

101 

117 

105 

General  index . 

45 

75 

100 

102 

117 

101 

109 

113 

117 

129 

129 

129 

Food . 

47 

63 

78  ! 

100 

105 

114 

100 

113 

no 

no 

122 

122 

122 

Apparel . 

32 

89 

107 

100 

94 

no 

95 

107 

101 

111 

122 

113 

113 

Fuel  and  light . 

55 

73 

89  ! 

100 

106 

116 

108 

108 

no 

119 

127 

131 

131 

Metals  and  electrical  materials  . 

44  1 

84 

104 

100 

102 

158 

104 

118 

161 

163 

201 

190 

186 

Building  materials . 

INDIA 

43 

62 

94 

100 

105 

115 

104 

104 

112 

114 

131 

141 

139 

General  index . 

102 

112 

98 

100 

98 

90 

95 

91 

87 

90 

92 

95 

96 

Food  articles . 

108 

108 

94 

100 

94 

80 

88 

80 

74 

82 

85 

88 

88 

Industrial  raw  materials  . 

109 

132 

99 

100 

97 

89 

95 

93 

86 

88 

91 

99 

101 

Semi-manufactured  articles 

96 

106 

97 

100 

100 

94 

98 

95 

92 

92 

95 

99 

100 

Manufactured  goods  .... 
INDONESIA  (Djakarta) 

95 

108 

103 

100 

102 

102 

103 

103 

102 

101 

101 

102 

102 

General  index  (imported  goods)  . 

72 

99 

94 

100 

109 

145 

120 

135 

154 

153 

137 

Provisions . 

41 

68 

84 

100 

no 

144 

118 

130 

145 

154 

148 

Textile  goods . 

120 

109 

89 

100 

no 

170 

128 

162 

203 

179 

136 

Chemicals . 

58 

99 

90 

100 

109 

151 

118 

138 

158 

163 

144 

Metals . 

60 

103 

105 

100 

98 

112 

101 

106 

113 

115 

113 

JAPAN 

General  index . 

70 

97 

100 

100 

99 

98 

98 

98 

97 

97 

93 

98 

99 

Edible  farm  products  .... 

68 

84 

94 

100 

112 

112 

111 

113 

114 

111 

109 

108 

108 

Other  foodstuffs . 

90 

99 

102 

100 

106 

103 

107 

105 

103 

103 

101 

100 

100 

Textiles . 

91 

126 

101 

100 

92 

87 

89 

89 

87 

88 

86 

88 

Chemicals . 

73 

102 

109 

100 

93 

90 

89 

89 

90 

90 

91 

93 

94 

Metal  and  machinery  .... 

59 

109 

106 

100 

94 

96 

89 

94 

95 

96 

101 

105 

107 

Building  materials . 

52 

77 

84 

100 

105 

96 

102 

100 

96 

95 

95 

96 

96 

*  Fuel . 

66 

79 

101 

100 

96 

101 

100 

104 

99 

99 

103 

105 

105 

Producer  goods . 

63 

96 

99 

100 

96 

95 

94 

95 

94 

95 

96 

98 

100 

Consumer  goods . 

KOREA**  (Seoul,  Aug-Dec  1953  =  100) 

79 

96 

100 

100 

103 

101 

103 

103 

102 

100 

100 

98 

98 

General  index . 

7 

100 

124 

225 

161 

187 

204 

265 

242 

237 

250 

Food  grains . 

7 

100 

97 

234 

121 

164 

216 

314 

241 

238 

247 

Textile  raw  materials  .... 

9 

100 

140 

235 

191 

214 

214 

243 

268 

251 

253 

Textiles . 

9 

100 

132 

165 

170 

162 

151 

177 

169 

159 

151 

Building  materials . 

5 

100 

154 

236 

212 

211 

232 

245 

257 

250 

251 

'  Fertilizers . 

PHILIPPINES  (Manila) 

10 

100 

100 

176 

100 

100 

100 

193 

309 

274 

639 

General  index . 

98 

no 

101 

100 

95 

93 

94 

93 

91 

92 

93 

91 

93 

Food . 

99 

no 

107 

100 

97 

95 

97 

95 

93 

95 

96 

91 

94 

Crude  materials . 

97 

101 

81 

100 

88 

84 

85 

86 

82 

84 

85 

85 

86 

Mineral  fuels . 

92 

99 

105 

100 

97 

95 

96 

95 

95 

95 

95 

94 

94 

Chemicals . 

94 

120 

103 

100 

95 

88 

93 

88 

88 

88 

87 

88 

88 

Monuiactured  goods  .... 

104 

1  137 

109 

100 

96 

92 

94 

92 

92 

91 

92 

95 

96 

Domestic  products . 

99 

<  108 

100 

100 

94 

92 

94 

93 

91 

92 

93 

89 

92 

Exported  products . 

99 

1  103 

82 

100 

88 

81 

85 

85 

80 

80 

79 

78 

79 

Imported  products . 

THAILAND  (Bangkok) 

94 

119 

i  105 

100 

97 

92 

96 

93 

91 

92 

93 

97 

97 

j  General  index . 

94 

i  101 

1  107 

100 

98 

114 

98 

102 

no 

119 

123 

112 

114 

Agricultural  produce®  .... 

115 

!  135 

1  120 

100 

98 

136 

96 

117 

123 

149 

155 

131 

124 

i  Foodstuff® . 

82 

1  82 

100 

96 

108 

91 

95 

106 

112 

116 

105 

112 

Clothes . 

122 

143 

1  131 

100 

99 

102 

101 

101 

102 

103 

103 

103 

101 

Fuel . 

92 

98 

i  101 

100 

103 

108 

107 

108 

108 

109 

108 

109 

109 

Metal . 

{  120 

!  140 

1  135 

1  100 

97 

126 

102 

124 

130 

122 

129 

128 

133 

1  Construction  materials  .... 

1  VIET-NAM  (Saigon-Cholon) 

79 

90 

1  97 

1  100 
^  100 

103 

104 

105 

104 

105 

105 

104 

102 

102 

t  General  index . 

65 

77 

86 

106 

118 

no 

109 

113 

120 

129 

121 

121 

Rice  and  paddy . 

53 

57 

j  90 

j  100 

83 

101 

87 

82 

92 

102 

127 

107 

106 

Other  food  products  .... 

62 

68 

!  77 

100 

117 

117 

116 

117 

120 

117 

116 

117 

124 

Fuel  and  mineral  products 

79 

81 

82 

100 

119 

121 

121 

121 

121 

120 

121 

123 

124 

Raw  materials . 

85 

121 

92 

100 

118 

146 

131 

138 

135 

155 

155 

149 

140 

Semi.finished  products  .... 

66 

82 

87 

100 

120 

123 

127 

122 

124 

123 

124 

129 

124 

Manufactured  products 

74 

99 

93 

100 

122 

126 

120 

123 

127 

127 

128 

120 

124 

Local  products . 

64 

75 

89 

100 

100 

116 

105 

103 

109 

120 

132 

122 

120 

Imported  products . 

69 

1 

84 

83 

100 

121 

121 

121 

120 

122 

118 

118 

115 

120 

«-  Original  base:  Burma,  1938-40;  China,  Jan-Jun  1937;  India,  Sep  1938 — Aug  1939;  Indonesia,  1938;  Japan,  Jan  1948  for  1950-51,  1952 
since  1952;  Korea,  1947;  Philippines,  1949;  Thailand,  Apr  1938 — Mar  1939;  Viet-Nam,  1949. 

b.  Figures  for  1950  relate  to  average  of  Jan-Jun  and  Dec. 

c.  Agricultural  produce  includes  paddy,  rice  meal,  copra,  rubber,  etc. ;  foodstuff  includes  milled  rice,  pork,  banana,  etc. 
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PRICES 


11. 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  AND  PAID  BY  FARMERS 
1953  =  100^ 


1 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1955 

1954 

1  9 

5  5 

1  956  1 

IV 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Ion 

Feb 

CHINA  (Taiwan  only) 

' 

Prices  received  by  iarmers  (A)  . 

42.5 

51.4 

74.2 

100.0 

92.1 

101.8 

90.3 

101.5 

100.2 

96.7 

109.5 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  (B) 

44.4 

54.0 

73.1 

100.0 

92.6 

101.5 

88.9 

100.9 

100.2 

96.5 

108.5 

Domestic  espenditure 

44.3 

53.0 

73.1 

100.0 

92.2 

99.9 

87.3 

99.6 

99.0 

94.3 

108.1 

Cultivation  cost . 

44.8 

56.2 

72.9 

100.0 

93.5 

105.7 

92.5 

103.9 

103.1 

101.6 

114.2 

Parity  indes  (A)  (B)  . 

95.7 

95.2 

101.6 

100.0 

99.4 

100.3 

101.6 

100.6 

100.0 

100.2 

100.9 

•  . 

INDIA  (Pimjob) 

Prices  received  by  farmers  (A) 

91.0 

95.9 

94.2 

100.0 

94.2 

88.5 

79.1 

70.1 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  (B) 

101.3 

106.7 

102.5 

100.0 

98.3 

98.1 

89.5 

81.4 

Domestic  expenditure 

96.6 

101.3 

101.5 

100.0 

102.1 

107.0 

94.8 

86.6 

■ 

Cultivation  cost . 

110.1 

116.6 

104.8 

100.0 

92.5 

84.0 

81.0 

73.0 

1 

Parity  index  (A)  (B)  . 

83.8 

89.9 

91.9 

100.0 

95.8 

90.3 

88.3 

86.1 

1 

JAPANb  (Apr  1953-Mar  1954  =  100) 

1 

Prices  received  by  farmers  (A) 

84.8 

100.0 

97.5 

104.4 

102.8 

101.4 

99.4 

98.7 

1 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  (B) 

97.9 

100.0 

102.6 

102.9 

102.6 

102.3 

101.1 

100.5 

Domestic  expenditure 

97.2 

100.0 

102.8 

103.1 

103.2 

103.4 

102.8 

102.3 

■ 

Cultivation  cost . 

99.3 

100.0 

102.4 

102.6 

98.6 

100.2 

98.0 

97.0 

Parity  index  (A)  -j-  (B)  . 

86.6 

100.0 

92.1 

101.5 

100.2 

99.1 

98.3 

98.2 

a.  Original  base:  China,  1952;  India,  Sep  1938 — Aug.  1939;  Japan, 

b.  Index  numbers  of 

commodity  prices  in  473  towns 

or  villaites.  1 

Apr  1951— Mar  1952. 

Annual  figures  relate  to  fiscal  year 

April  to 

March. 

12 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  COST  OF  LIVING 

1 

1953  = 

=  100^ 

1 

1 

j  1 

r- 

1950 

1951 

1 

1  1952 

1953 

1  1954 

1955 

1954 

1  9 

5  5 

I  1956  1 

1 

1 

Y 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

IV 

1  I 

II 

I 

J _ 

[.V 

Ian 

Febr 

A.  All  items 


BURMA;  Rangoon . 

110 

107 

103 

100 

96 

98 

103 

91 

93 

104 

103 

CAMBODIA:  Phnom-Penh  (1952  =  100) 

90 

83 

100 

139 

155 

140 

145 

149 

162 

163 

157 

CEYLON:  Colombo . 

95 

99 

II  98 

100 

99 

99 

100 

99 

99 

98 

99 

100 

9! 

CHINA:  Taipei . 

50 

66 

85 

100 

102 

112 

101 

110 

108 

111 

117 

119 

12: 

HONG  KONG . 

90 

98 

99 

100 

98 

94 

96 

94 

92 

97 

95 

94 

94 

INDIA  (Interim  index) . 

95 

98 

97 

100 

95 

90 

93 

90 

88 

91 

92 

92 

9; 

JAPAN  (Urban) . 

77;i 

89 

94 

100 

106 

105 

106 

106 

106 

105 

104 

104 

lOi 

KOREA:  South . 

7 

28 

69 

100 

135 

229 

176 

197 

219 

264 

238 

236 

24; 

LAOS:  Vientianne . 

50 

53 

74 

100 

123 

121 

123 

125 

124 

MALAYA;  Federation  (Malay)  . 

81 

101 

103 

100 

94 

91 

92 

92 

91 

90 

91 

92 

K 

PAKISTAN:  Karachi . 

85 

83 

90 

100 

98 

94 

98 

95 

94 

95 

95 

95 

92 

Narayonganj 

90 

94 

101 

100 

84 

85 

83 

77 

77 

90 

97 

92 

PHILIPPINES:  ManUa  .... 

102 

111 

103 

100 

99 

98 

100 

98 

97 

97 

99 

98 

9 

THAILAND:  Bangkok  .... 

73 

82 

91 

100 

100 

105 

94 

102 

106 

104 

107 

112 

IDS 

VIETNAM:  Saigon . 

56 

64 

78 

100 

_ 

112 

124 

115 

115 

_ 

120 

125 

135 

13£ 

CEYLO] 

lodes 

Tec 

Go 

lodes 

Tec 

Go 

CHINA 

Emplt 

Mil 

Ma 

lodes 

Mix 

Ma 

lodes 

Mil 

Ma 

INDIA 

Eoipk 

Fac 

Cot 

Coc 

Cei 

0 

V. 

Wage 

Cot! 

Coo 

JAPAN 

Emplo 

All 

Agr 

Otlii 

M 

M 

lodes 

M 

M 

lodes 

M 

M 

Daily 

tura 

lOREA 

lodes 

Mao 


Employ 


B.  F ood 


BURMA:  Rangoon . 

107 

103 

104 

100 

97 

ss 

1 

92  1 

89  1 

91 

103 

101 

162 

CAMBODIA:  Phnom-Penh  (1952  =  100) 

87 

85 

100 

137 

159 

137 

145 

148 

169 

173 

CEYLON:  Colombo . 

95 

96 

1;  94 

100 

100 

99 

101 

100 

100 

98 

100 

100 

9t 

CHINA:  Taipei . 

57 

62 

79 

100 

102 

108 

101 

108 

103 

107 

116 

120 

121 

HONG  KONG . 

88 

94 

95 

100 

95 

90 

91 

90 

87 

94 

91 

89 

90 

INDIA  (Interim  index) . 

93 

96 

94 

100 

93 

85 

90 

85 

81 

86 

88 

173 

INDONESIA:  Djakarta  .... 

53 

89 

94 

100 

106 

141 

112 

126 

135 

143 

153 

168 

JAPAN  (Urban) . 

79il 

91 

94 

100 

108 

105 

107 

106 

106 

104 

1C3 

102 

103 

KOREA;  South . 

7 

27 

78 

100 

117 

207 

135 

164 

200 

256 

207 

203 

21<j 

LAOS:  Vientianne . 

45 

47 

70 

100 

122 

117 

117 

120 

119 

87 

O' 

MALAYA;  Federation  (Malay)  . 

78 

101 

103 

100 

90 

87 

89 

89 

87 

86 

86 

PAKISTAN:  Karachi . 

84 

89 

93 

100 

98 

95 

99 

95 

93 

95 

97 

95 

9 

Noroyanganj 

89 

93 

103 

100 

79 

80 

77 

69 

70 

87 

96 

86 

_ ^ 

PHILIPPINES:  ManUa  .... 

103 

111 

106 

100 

99 

98 

101 

97 

96 

98 

101 

98 

THAILAND:  Bangkok  .... 

74 

81 

91 

100 

98 

103 

89 

100 

104 

102 

106 

109 

10; 

VIET-NAM:  Saigon . 

54 

59 

80 

100 

107 

122 

111 

111 

117 

124 

137 

136 

13 

— 

lodes 
Mini 
Mon 
lodes 
Skill: 
Unsli 
lodes  I 
Skilli 
Unsli 
THAILA^ 
Emplo] 
VET-NAl 
Daily  y 
SIdlli 
Unsk 


«.  Ori 
194 
b.  Da 
e.  Mo 
em 

d.  Sia 

e.  Dai 

f.  Dai 


GENERAL  NOTES:  All  figures  are  applicable  to  working  class  except 
the  following  countries:  China,  public  servants;  Hong  Kong, 
clerical  and  technical  workers;  Indonesia,  government  employee; 
Japan,  urban  population;  Laos,  middle  class;  Thailand,  low 
salaried  workers  and  civil  ser\'ants. 


Original  base:  Burma,  1941;  Cambodia,  1949;  Ceylon,  Nov.  1942  ^ 
for  1960-51,  1952  since  1962;  China,  Jan-Jun  1937;  Hong  Kong.  i 
Mar  1947;  India,  1944;  Indonesia,  Jul  1938;  Japan,  1948  for  1950,  ; 
1961  since  1951;  Korea.  1947;  Laos,  Dec  1948;  Malaya.  Jan  j 
1949;  Pakistan.  Apr  1948-Mar  1949;  Philippines,  1919;  Thailand,  , 
Apr  1938-Mar  1939;  Viet-Nam,  1949. 


b.  Cet 
con 
woi 
Fig 

i.  Moi 

j.  Ave 
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13.  EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES 
Base  for  index  Numbers,  1953*' 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES 


«.  Original  bases  for  wages  or  earnings  index:  Ceylon,  1939:  China 
194S;  Japan,  1947;  Korea,  1936;  PkUippinea,  1941. 

b.  Daily  rates  of  minimum  wages  (basic  wages  plus  special  allowance). 

e.  Monthly  wage  rates  for  unskilled  manual  workers  in  government 
employment. 

d.  Staffs  and  permanent  workers  at  end  of  period. 

e.  Daily  average  of  wages  and  allowances  including  payment  in  kind. 

f.  Daily  averages. 

g.  Average  daily  employment  in  all  coal  mines  governed  by  the  Indian 
Mines  Act.  Monthly  figures  are  slightly  short  of  total  coverage. 

b.  Central  Government  establishments  excluding  railways.  Office  workers 
comprise  administrative,  executive  and  clerical  staffs;  manual 
workers  comprise  skilled,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers. 
Figures  relate  to  end  of  period. 

I.  Monthly  minimum  basic  wages  plus  dearness  allowance. 

J.  Average  weekly  earnings  (basic  wages  plus  dearness  allowance  and 
other  payments)  of  underground  miners  and  loaders  in  coal  mines. 


k.  For  1948,  average  for  calender  week  beginning  first  Sunday  of  each 
month.  From  1961,  average  for  the  week  ending  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month,  except  for  December  when  the  week  prior  to  holiday 
seasons  was  chosen. 

m.  Average  monthly  cash  earnings  per  permanent  worker. 

n.  Excluding  looms. 

p.  Number  employed  by  government  departments,  estates,  mines, 
factories  and  some  miscellaneous  establishments.  Figures  for  1951-54 
relate  to  end  of  June. 

q.  Comprises  all  full  and  part-time  employees  of  734  cooperating 
establishments  in  the  Philippines  who  were  on  the  payroll,  i.e.,  who 
worked  during,  or  received  pay  for,  the  pay  period  ending  nearest 
the  15th  of  the  month.  Excluding  proprietors,  self-employed  per¬ 
sons,  domestic  servants  and  unpaid  workers. 

s.  Daily  average  wage  rates  of  all  classes  of  workers. 

t.  December. 

u.  Average  daily  earnings  in  December. 

v.  1949. 


HNANCE 


14.  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

End  of  period 


- r 

i 

1 

1954  ■ 

1  9 

- r 

5  5  1 

XwOw 

1 

_ L 

i 

j 

IV  1 

I 

II 

m  i 

( 

IV 

BURMA  (Mn.  K.)  | 

i 

1 

' 

! 

Money  supply . j 

499 

606  ; 

635  : 

780  ! 

852  1 

1,124 

852  1 

1,029 

1,039  ! 

1,114  1 

1,124 

Cunenq^:  net  active  ... 

335 

398 

414 

500  ! 

568 

725 

568  1 

714 

702  1 

701  1 

725 

Deposit  money . 1 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis- 

164 

208 

221  j 

280  i 

1 

284  1 

398 

284 

315 

388  1 

413  : 

398 

counted  (commercial  bonks)  . 

73 

159 

151 

142 

163 

184 

163  1 

189 

170 

166  1 

184 

Bank  clearings . A 

Foreign  assets . 

151 

151 

181 

234  1 

241 

283 

237  1 

261 

261  1 

1 

285  j 

299 

Union  Bonk  oi  Burma^  .  .  . 

358 

748 

940 

991 

555 

415 

555  1 

491 

406  j 

381  : 

415 

Government . 1 

20 

10 

5 

14 

35 

23 

35 

16 

24 

27  1 

23 

Conunerdal  banks  ....  ! 

Rates  oi  interest  {%  per  annum) 

48 

33 

49  1 

67 

88 

116 

88 

103 

80  1 
1.25  1 

109  j 

116 

Call  money  rate  ....  A 

1.04  1 

1.64  1 

I.IO 

0.98 

1.27 

1.00 

1.83 

1.00 

1.00 

Yield  oi  long  term  gov't  bonds  A 
Internal  gov't  debtl*  held  by 

3.00  j 

3.00  1 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.0C  ! 

3.00  ! 

3.00 

Union  Bank  oi  Burma  . 

16 

22 

16  1 

6  1 

15 

64 

15  ! 

62 

62  < 

64  i 

64 

Commercial  banks  .... 
Gov't  deposits  and  cash  in  hand 

8 

31 

1 

68  ! 

1 

161 

161  I 

165 

196 

249  ! 

Central  gov't  deposits  with  the  1 

; 

1 

Union  Bank  oi  Burma  .  I 

77 

5  i 

4 

8 

9. 

8  1 

5 

1 

j 

2 

Cash  in  Government  Treasury  i 

15 

3  1 

11 

17 

17 

17  i 

1^ 

9  ! 

7  j 

17 

CAMBODIA  (Mn.  Ri) 

1 

! 

Money  supply . 

..  1 

3,667 

j 

2,820  1 

3,162  I 

3,692  1 

3,667 

Currency:  outstanding  . 

•  •  1 

2,063 

1 

1,658 

1,882  1 

1,745 

2,068 

Deposit  Money . 

Foreign  assets  oi  Bonque  Nation- 

1,600 

••  j 

1,162 

1,280  1 

1,946 

1,600 

ale  Du  Combodge  .... 

1 

1,751 

1 

1,278 

1,347  1 

1,510 

1,751 

CEYLON  (Mn  Rs.) 

■  • 

i 

1 

Money  supply . 

607 

1,006 

894 

827 

957  i 

1,073 

957  1 

954 

919  ! 

1,012 

1,073 

Currency:  net  active  .  .  . 

241 

377 

357 

335 

342  i 

384 

342 

343 

349 

376 

384 

Deposit  money . 

Loons,  advances  and  bills  dis- 

366 

629 

538 

492 

615 

688 

615 

611 

570 

636 

688 

counted  (commercial  banks)  . 

257 

241 

253 

307 

324 

307 

348 

320 

352 

324 

Bank  clearings . A 

.. 

391 

691 

688 

671 

684 

753 

756 

785 

674 

786 

786 

Bank  debits*^ . A 

Foreign  assets 

1,264 

1,109 

1,148 

1,107 

1,060 

1,080 

1,172 

930 

1,084 

1,053 

Central  Bank  oi  Ceylon  .  . 

Government** . 

460 

668 

367 

401 

376 

245 

294 

524 

278 

655 

318 

524 

278 

566 

299 

602 

295 

641 

314 

655 

318 

Conunerdal  banks  .... 
Rates  oi  interest  [%  per  annum) 

174 

209 

114 

no 

154 

246 

154 

192 

195 

205 

246 

Call  money  rate  ...  A 

0  SO* 

0.50 

0.96 

1.27 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

Treasury  bill  rate  ...  A 

0  2? 

n  4ft* 

0  72 

1.91 

1.59 

o.eo 

0.86 

0.75 

0.79 

0.81 

0.83 

Yield  oi  long  term  gov't  bonds  A 
Internal  government  debt  held  by 

2.94 

2.81 

2.93 

3.85 

3.79 

3.13 

3.57 

3.24 

3.11 

3.09 

3.08 

Central  Bank  oi  Ceylon 
Commerdal  banks  .... 
Gov't  deposits  and  cash  in  hand 

184 

17 

235 

161 

302 

223 

284 

27 

310 

18 

284 

!  27 

;  310 

18 

320 

20 

303 

1 

19 

285 

18 

284 

Government  deposits  with  the 
Central  Bank  oi  Ceylon  .  . 

Currency  held  by  government 

i 

1 

^6 

6 

1 

0 

9 

8 

33 

9 

'  9 

8 

1 

55 

6 

1  72 

!  8 

28 

8 

33 

9 

CHINA  (Taiwan  only,  Mn  NTS) 

Money  supply . 

Currency  net  adive 

Deposit  money . 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis- 

•• 

992 

1  558 

1,275 

1  712 

'  1,634 

1  919 

'  2,085 
i  1,140 

i  2,719 

1  1,372 

'  2,085 
;  1,140 

1 2,301 

1 1.107 

2,484 

1,212 

2,920'' 

1,334 

1  2,719 
!  1,372 

434 

:  563 

715 

!  945 

!  1,347 

1  945 

1 1,194 

1,272 

1,586'^ 

1  1,347 

counted  (banks  other  than  the 

i 

Bank  oi  Taiwan)®  .... 

Bonk  deorings . A 

Rates  oi  interest  {%  per  atmum) 

138 

i  342 

1  625 

i  954 

1  1,381 

1  954 

i  1.061 

1,245 

1,462 

!  1,381 

418 

:  862 

1 1,740 

i  1,720 

1  2,887 

1  2,099 

!  2,098 

2,533 

2,986 

j  3,909 

Call  money  rate  ...  A 
Government  deposits  held  by  the 

10.80 

i 

10.80 

1  9.0 

7.20 

7.20 

j  7.20 

j  7.20 

1  7.20 

7.20 

j  7.20 

Bonk  oi  Taiwan . 

HONG  KONG  (Mn  HKS) 

626 

776 

1 1,173 

1,374 

2,231 

1  1.374 

!  1,536 

1,749 

1,968 

1  2,231 

Money  supply . 

i 

! 

Currency  outstanding  (notes)  . 

Bank  clearings . A 

INDIA  (1,000  Mn  Rs.) 

783 

800 

802 

1 

1  802 

728 

727 

728 

727 

726 

726 

727 

689 

1,506 

1,195 

!  1,035 

1 1,140 

1 

1,160 

1,210 

1,142 

1,074 

1,160 

1,270 

Money  supply . 

Currency:  net  active 

Deposit  money . 

Advances  and  bills  discounted^  . 

1  18.84* 

17.73 

16.83 

17.15 

18.30 

20.55 

18.43 

19.81 

19.88 

18.65 

20.55 

12.17* 

11.70 

11.22 

11.53 

12.10 

13.90 

12.19 

13.12 

13.44 

13.09 

13.90 

6.67* 

6.03 

5.61 

5.62 

6.20 

6.64 

6.24 

6.69 

6.45 

6.55 

6.64 

(scheduled  banks)  .... 

Bank  clearings . A 

Gold  and  ioreign  assets  oi  the 

1  4.42 

5.54 

4.85 

4.61 

5.10 

5.83 

5.10 

1  5.90 

5.69 

5.48 

5.83 

;  5.55 

:  6.56 

5.71 

i  5.49 

5.58 

6.52 

;  6.17 

1  6.62 

6.24 

6.49 

6.71 

Reserve  Bonk  oi  India  . 

Rotes  oi  interest  (%  per  annum) 

j  10.67 

'  8.21 

j  7.46 

j  7.63 

7.71 

j  7.75 

i  7.71 

1  7.70 

j  7.56 

7.60 

1  7.75 

Call  money  rate  ....  A 
Yield  oi  long  term  gov't  bonds  A 

1  0.50 

1 

1  1.01 

1  3.39 

!  2.02 

1  3.69 

2.12 

1  3.64 

1  2.35 

1  3.65 

j  2.59 

1  3.72 

!  1.83 
!  3.71 

1  2.88 
,  3.70 

i  2.71 

1  3.72 

1  2.38 
i  3.73 

1  2.42 

1  3.73 

.1956 


1 

Jan 

Feb 

1,202 

1,337 

789  1 

898 

413 

439 

230 

307 

448 

473 

21 

25 

128 

104 

1.50 

1.50 

3.00 

3.00 

64 

64 

2 

7 

12 

9 

3,681  j 

3,597 

1,985 

1,942 

1,696 

1 

1,655 

1,806 

1,838 

1,060 

1,054 

376 

378 

684 

676 

j  333 

339 

1  757 

727 

1,128 

1,039 

648 

657 

325 

329 

234 

235 

1.12 

1.12 

0.65 

0.49 

3.05 

3.05 

34 

I 

296 

326 

i 

23 

.. 

7 

!  6 

1 

2,602 

1  .. 

1,289 

1  *' 

1.313 

1 

1,338 

3,272 

7.20 

2,473 

727 

727 

1,204 

1,253 

21.16 

212S 

14.09 

14.36 

7.07 

6.90 

6.28 

6.52 

1  6.98 

8.37 

j 

j  7.74 

1  7.75 

i  3.00 

1  3.00 

1  3.73 

1  3.75 

63 


14.  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  {Confd)  HNANCE 

End  of  period 


_ _  1948  1951  1952  1953 

i  Feb  I  I 

j - - ^ ^ - 


INDIA  (1,000  Mn  Bs.)  (Coat'd) 

Internal  government  debt  held  by 


m 

Reserve  Bank  of  India' 

4.38 

5.77 

5.53 

4,98 

439 

Scheduled  banks  .... 

4.26 

3.06 

3.23 

3.36 

Non-scheduled  banks  .  . 

Government  deposits  held  by  the 

0.11 

0.09 

1  0.21 

0.14  j 

Reserve  Bank  oi  India  .  .  . 

INDONESIA  (1,000  Mn  Hp.) 

2.14 

2.10 

:  1.75 

i  1.10 

473 

Money  supply . 

3.01 

5.13 

6.72 

7.64 

25 

Currency:  net  active 

1.64 

3.33 

4.35 

5.22 

104 

Deposit  money . 

Loans,  advances  and  bUIs  die- 

1.37 

1.80 

2.37 

2.42 

1.50 

3j)0 

counted  (all  banks)^ 

Gold  and  foreign  assets  of  the 

1  0.27 

1  2.15 

2.44 

2.39 

64 

Bank  Indonesia* . 

Advances  to  government  by  the 

0.55 

1.94 

1.78 

2.40 

Bank  Indonesia . 

Government  deposits  with  the 

1.32 

4.56 

5.27 

7 

9 

Bank  Indonesia . 

JAPAN  (1,000  Mn  Y.) 

0.50 

0.50 

Money  supply"^ . 

618 

1,048 

1,265 

1.439  I 

Currency:  in  circulation"^  . 

338 

492 

554 

609  ' 

3,597 

1,942 

1,655 

Deposit  money"^ . 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis¬ 
counted  (all  bonks  other  than 

280 

556 

710 

829 

the  Bank  of  Japan)  .... 

385 

1,526 

2,022 

2,563 

1,838 

Bank  clearings . A 

Gold  and  foreign  assets 

236 

1,232 

1,624 

2,080 

1,054 

378 

676 

Bank  oi  Japan . 

18 

18  , 

Government . 

333 

378"" 

304 

Other  banks . 

Rates  of  interest  (%  per  annum) 

1 

23 

44 

339 

727 

1,039 

Call  money  rate  (Tokyo  .  A 

7.12 

8.05 

7.82 

Yield  of  long  term  gov't  bonds  A 
Internal  goverrunent  debt  held  by 

5.50 

5.50 

6.68 

Bank  of  Japanl . 

331 

166 

324 

326 

'  657 

1  329 

1  235 

All  other  banks . 

(jovemment  deposits  with  the 

80 

38 

39 

46  1 

Bank  of  Japan . 

KOREA  (South,  1,000  Mn  H.) 

14 

32 

92 

60 

1  1 12 

Money  supply"" . 

0.70 

7.30 

14.32 

30.32 

'  04^ 

Cunency:  in  circulation""  . 

0.41 

5.39 

9.74 

22.33  ^ 

!  3!o5 

Deposit  money"^ . 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis- 

0.29 

1.91 

4.58 

7.98 

I  34 
,  326 

counted^  (commercial  banks)  . 

0.43 

1.93 

5.78 

15.41  i 

Bank  clearings . A 

Gold  and  foreign  assets""" 

0.21 

2.40 

13.69 

21.37  ; 

i 

Bank  of  Korea . 

•• 

2.34 

4.79 

18.38  ; 

83 

Government" . 

Internal  government  debt  held  by 

•• 

1.79 

2.64 

2.68  I 

Bank  of  Korea . 

8.42 

11.96 

24.11  I 

All  other  bonks . 

Treasury  deposits  with  the  Bank 

0.06 

0.14 

0.54  . 

oi  Korea . 

MALAYA  (Mn  M$) 

Money  supply . 

0.11 

1.86 

6.01 

12.32  1 

Cunency  notes:  net  active""  . 

302 

654 

630 

651 

Deposit  money . 

Loans  and  advances  (commercial 

598 

1,077 

989 

835 

banks) . 

259 

451 

484 

437  i 

Bank  Debits"" . A 

Federation  Treasury  bills  held  by 

■■ 

4,167 

3,396 

2,946 

banks  . 

PAKISTAN  (Mn  Rs.) 

30 

26 

14 

10  j 

Money  supply . 

2,698 

3,755 

3,220 

3,568  I 

727 

Cunency:  in  circulation 

1,708 

2,467 

2,151 

2,372  ' 

1,253 

Deposit  money® . 

loans,  advances  and  bills  dis- 

990 

1.288 

1,069 

1,196  ' 

21J6 

counted  (scheduled  banks) 

410 

919 

792 

781  i 

14.36 

6.90 

Bank  clearings^ . A 

Gold  and  foreign  assets  of  the 

326’ 

551 

534 

536 

6.52 

State  Bank  of  Pakistan"" 

Rates  of  interest  (%  per  annum) 

1,629 

1,627 

933 

935  1 

8.37 

Call  money  rate  ...  A 

1.02 

2.10 

1.01  1 

1 

1  7.75 

Yield  of  long-term  gov't  bonds  A 
Internal  government  debt  held  by 

2.98 

2.98 

3.06  ' 

1  3.00 

the  State  Bank  of  Pakistan 
Government  deposits  with  the 

176 

864 

1,214 

1,250 

1  3.75 

State  Bonk  of  Pakistan 

923 

582 

377 

216  , 

1954 

1 

1 

1955 

1954 

1 

9  5  5 

^  1956 

IV 

1 

m 

m 

IV 

1 

j  Jan 

Feb 

4.95 

5.93 

4.95 

5.54 

5.82 

5.41 

5.93 

6.41 

I 

'  6.56 

3.00 

3.84 

3.00 

3.44 

3.47 

3.84 

3.84 

3.82 

3.75 

0.21 

0.18 

0.21 

0.22 

0.22 

'  0.24 

0.18 

1 

0.55 

0.54 

0.55 

0.59 

0.58 

0.58 

0.54 

0.54 

0.67 

11.08 

12.90 

11.08 

11.60 

12.69 

12.73 

12.90 

12.48 

7.54 

8.83 

7.54 

7.67 

8.46 

8.57 

8.83 

8.32 

3.54 

4.07 

3.54 

3.92 

4.23 

4.16 

4.07 

4.16 

2.83 

4.02 

2.83 

2.86 

3.29 

3.57 

4.02 

4.28 

2.89 

3.50 

2.89"" 

3.09 

2.93 

3.06 

3.50 

8.32 

7.91 

8.32 

8.77 

9.80 

9.62 

7.91 

8.28 

7.63 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

1,463 

1,463 

1,285 

1,369 

1,327 

.. 

604 

648 

604 

497 

544 

496 

648 

554 

543 

859 

859 

788 

825 

830 

" 

■■ 

2,882 

3,201 

2,882 

2,877 

2.935 

3,008 

3,201 

2.030 

2,063 

2,430 

2,750 

2,633 

2,560 

2,621 

2,712 

3,107 

2,556 

2,777 

18 

185 

18 

39 

65 

114 

185 

184 

181 

350 

297 

350 

351 

336 

333 

297 

307 

322 

39 

48 

39 

35 

37"" 

41 

48 

40 

41 

7.84 

7.36 

8.03 

8.03 

7.79 

7.30 

6.32 

5.84 

5.11 

7.01 

6.33 

6.32 

6.32 

6.34 

— 

6.34 

— 

6.36 

485 

555 

485 

484 

375 

394 

555 

484 

466 

47 

65 

47 

46 

46 

46 

65 

62 

58 

56 

51 

56 

181 

59 

65 

51 

52 

43 

58.08 

93.52 

58.08 

58.14 

65.07 

75.59 

93.52 

95.53 

97.16 

39.98 

58.78 

39.98 

35.77 

40.60 

49.21 

58.78 

54.79 

55.55 

18.10 

34.75 

18.10 

22.38 

24.48 

26.38 

34.75 

40.74 

41.61 

18.83 

30.78 

18.83 

21.07 

27.77 

28.75 

30.78 

30.78 

33.19 

51.78 

107.38 

68.97 

78.19 

101.76 

125.60 

123.96 

363.63 

120.94 

19.06 

47.13 

19.06 

19.87 

24.27 

55.17 

47.13 

45.11 

44.21 

4.55 

6.98 

4.55 

4.41 

4.36 

10.46 

6.98 

6.76 

6.71 

66.87 

109.50 

66.87 

69.01 

93.71 

94.26 

109.50 

113.53 

126.43 

0.91 

1.69 

0.91 

0.97 

1.10 

0.99 

1.69 

1.62 

1.89 

12.51 

24.92 

12.51 

17.87 

37.74 

23.44 

24.92 

28.43 

36.60 

683 

826 

683 

707 

739 

794 

826 

852 

935 

852 

943 

872 

940 

935 

947 

490 

625 

490 

561 

561 

619  : 

625 

643 

2,828 

3,412 

3,007 

3,213  1 

3,087 

3,620  1 

3,727 

3,990 

10 

10 

13 

5 

— 

— 

— 

3,856 

4,463 

3,856 

3,932 

3,976 

4,109 

4,463 

4,646 

4,703 

2,575 

2,907 

2,575 

2,634  ' 

2,603 

2,604 

2,907 

3,088 

3,139 

1,281 

1,556 

1,281 

1,298  i 

1,372 

1,504 

1,556 

1,558 

1,564 

963 

1,162 

963 

1,028 

884 

881 

1,162 

1,214 

1,223 

555"" 

593 

601 

586 

530 

554 

701 

835 

778 

1,038 

1,648 

1,038 

1,033 

1,037 

1.418 

1,648 

1.668 

1,748 

1.30 

1.45 

1.72 

2.21 

1.01 

0.80 

1.77 

2.97 

3.00 

3.14 

3.15 

3.15 

3.15 

3.14 

3.18 

3.15 

3.15 

3.15 

1,457 

1.207 

1,457 

1,502 

1,488 

1,033 

1,207 

1,246 

1,228 

173 

152 

173 

258 

107 

237 

152 

201 

209 

64 
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14.  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

End  of  period 


1948 

1951  i 

1 

1952  ! 

i 

1 

1953  ! 

1954 

! 

1954 

1  9 

5  5 

1  956  ^ 

1 

19oo  1* 

IV 

I 

11 

111 

_ 

IV 

Jan  1 

Fa^ 

PHILIPPINES  (Mn  P.) 

Money  supply . 

i 

1 

1,145 

1 

i 

i 

1,053 

1 

1 

1,089  { 

1,105 

1,110 

1,192  1 

1,110 

1,098 

1,118'‘ 

1,104'' 

1,192 

1,192 

Currency:  net  active 

571 

639 

624  1 

661  i 

671 

676 

671 

656 

649'' 

638'' 

676 

658 

6M 

Deposit  money . 

574  : 

414  1 

465 

444 

439 

516 

439 

442 

469'' 

466'' 

516 

534 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis¬ 
counted  (all  banks  other  than  1 
the  Central  Bank)  .... 

i 

511  ; 

686  : 

694 

773 

845 

991 

845 

869 

854 

871 

991 

932 

Bank  clearings . A  i 

381  ; 

457 

480 

520 

550 

614 

553 

574 

614 

626 

642 

785 

Bank  Debits'' . A  ' 

772 

733 

686 

743 

814 

921 

816 

880 

912 

928 

982 

Gold  and  foreign  assets 

Central  Bank  of  the  Philippines 

800 

488  ! 

472 

481 

415 

309 

415 

378 

384 

383 

309 

290 

Other  banks . 

126  : 

145  : 

162 

134 

149 

137 

149 

158 

133 

140 

137 

174 

*  Internal  government  debt  held  by 
Central  Bonk  of  the  Philippines 

1 

242 

235 

230 

261 

396 

261 

290 

295 

353 

396 

392 

Other  bonks . 

13 

35 

56 

58 

77 

193 

77 

77 

146 

182 

193 

202 

Gov't  deposits  and  cash  in  hand 
Deposits  with  Central  Bank 

.. 

153 

98 

45 

22 

45 

22 

22 

99 

65 

45 

38 

Deposits  with  Philippine 

National  Bank  .... 

46 

59 

95 

100 

133 

100 

112 

134 

161 

133 

115 

■1 

Cash  in  Treasury  vaults  . 

6 

7 

5 

5 

7 

5 

6 

3 

5 

7 

4 

1 

THAILAND  (Mn  Baht) 

Money  supply . 

2.831 

4,907 

4,932 

5.438 

6.058 

6,915 

6,058 

6,485 

6,677 

7.183 

6,915 

■ 

Currency:  net  active  .  . 

2,205 

3,758 

3,678 

4,016 

4,548 

5,176 

4,548 

4,863 

4,855 

5,117 

5,176 

Deposit  money . 

676 

1,151 

1,254 

1,422 

1,510 

1,740 

1.510 

1,622 

1,822 

2,066 

1,740 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis¬ 
counted  (commercial  banks)  . 

414 

741 

1.202 

1,649 

1,830 

2,391 

1,830 

2,123 

2,084 

2,338 

2,391 

Bank  clearings . A 

774 

2,057 

2,270 

2,366 

2,230 

2,598 

2,258 

2,403 

2,542 

2,629 

2,816 

3,239 

2M 

Bank  Debits"' . A 

2,786 

2,989 

3,196 

3,127 

3,600 

3,182 

3,370 

3,414 

3,755 

3,862 

Gold  and  foreign  assets  of  the 
Bank  of  Thailand  (Mn  USS) 

217 

359 

352 

302 

273 

297 

273 

294 

315 

298 

297 

304 

308 

Rates  of  interest  (%  per  annum) 
Treasury  bill  rate  ...  A 

i  1.32 

2.10 

2.17 

2.25 

2.27 

2.26 

2.30 

2.28 

2.24 

2.25 

2.27 

2.28 

221 

Internal  government  debt  held  by 
Bank  of  Thailand  .... 

'  18 

166 

261 

247 

191 

411 

191 

160 

138 

127 

411 

417 

424 

Commercial  banks  .... 

1  150 

118 

102 

174 

131 

233 

131 

136 

209 

243 

233 

Government  deposits  with  Bank 
of  Thailand . 

1 

392 

423 

396 

698 

439 

417 

439 

377 

297 

390 

417 

508 

H 

Exchange  rate  (buying):  Baht  to 
USS . 

;  19.69 

! 

21.40 

18.64 

1 

,  18.11 

21.20 

1  21.39 

21.40 

20.63 

21.82 

22.01 

21.11 

20.63 

Viet-Nam  (1,000  Mn.  Pr.) 

Money  supply . 

i 

! 

1 

j  12.91 

13.81 

14.60 

15.33 

12.91 

■ 

Currency:  in  circulation 

7.50 

9.24 

9.05 

9.50 

7.50 

'4 

Deposit  money . 

1  5.41 

4.57 

5.55 

5.83 

5.41 

4.6i 

Foreign  assets  of  Banque 

Nationals  du  Viet-Nam 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1  4.31 

1 

i 

2.66 

i 

3.68 

4.59 

4.31 

4.52 

[1 

GENERAL  NOTES:  Net  active  currency:  Total  currency  out¬ 
standing;  less  holdings  in  all  banks  including  the  central  bank  and 
in  government  treasuries.  Currency  in  circulation:  Total  currency 
outstanding  less  holdings  in  all  banks  including  the  central  bank. 
Deposit  money:  Deposits  in  all  banks  (including  central  bank) 
subject  to  cheque  or  withdrawable  on  demand  but  excluding  inter¬ 
bank  liabilities  and  central  government  deposits.  Bills  discounted: 
Excluding  treasury  bills.  Bank  clearings:  Total  value  of  cheques 
and  other  collection  items  cleared  through  clearing  houses.  Gold 
and  foreign  assets:  Gross  holdings  of  gold,  foreign  exchange  and 
other  liquid  foreign  Investments.  Rates  of  interest:  All  rates  are 
those  prevailing  in  the  capital  city  of  each  country  except  in  India 
where  rates  in  Bombay  have  been  taken.  Call  money  rate  relates 
to  inter-bank  rate  on  money  at  call.  Yield  of  long-term  govern¬ 
ment  bonds:  6  year  treasury  bonds  for  Burma,  3%  national 

development  loan  1966-70  to  earliest  redemption  date  for  Ceylon, 
yield  of  39f-  paper  (running  yield)  to  earliest  i-edemption  date  for 
India,  weight^  yield  (simple  rate  of  interest)  to  latest  redemp¬ 
tion  date  of  medium  dated  government  bonds  issued  during  the 

period  stated  for  Japan,  yield  to  maturity  of  3%  bonds  1968  for 
Pakistan. 

/\  Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months. 

a.  Beginning  July  1952  includes  foreign  assets  of  the  Burma  Currency 
Board. 

b.  Treasury  bills  and  3  year  and  6  year  government  bonds. 

e.  Debits  to  demand  deposits  of  private  sector. 

d.  Includes  war  loan  re-lent  to  U.K.  Government,  less  the  part  held 
by  the  Currency  Board/(3entral  Bank. 


e.  Includes  the  Land  Bank,  Cooperative  Treasury  and  three  commer-  | 
cial  banks. 

f.  Includes  bills  purchased. 

g.  Includes  loans  &  advances  to  government. 

h.  The  Java  Bank,  Bank  Negara  Indonesia,  Bank  Industri  Negara 
and  seven  commercial  banks. 

i.  Devaluation  took  effect  in  1952  but  gold  holdings  were  not  revalued 
until  1963. 

j.  Includes  advances  to  government. 

k.  Excluding  the  Bank  of  Korea,  Reconstruction  Bank  and  trust 
account  of  the  Trust  Bank. 

m.  The  decrease  in  August  1955  of  gold  holdings  reflects  payment  of 
R.O.K.  subscription  to  I.M.F.;  the  increase  in  holdings  of  foreiguj 
exchange  (expressed  in  hwan)  reflects  the  increase  of  the  official  j 
exchange  rate  from  180  hwan  'dollar  to  500  hwan/dollar. 

n.  On  net  basis. 

p.  Issued  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Currency,  Malaya  ana 

British  Borneo.  ' 

q.  Cheques  sent  out  for  clearing  and  debits  to  current  deposit 
accounts. 

s.  Prior  to  April  1952  includes  inter-bank  liabilities.  _  ! 

t.  The  number  of  clearing  houses,  however,  has  been  increases  in 
1948,  1962  and  1963. 

u.  Including  outstanding  assets  receivable  from  the  Reserve  Bank  of 
India,  under  the  partition  agreements,  but  excluding  foreign  assets 
of  Banking  Department. 

V.  Total  debits  to  checking  account  of  private  sector,  except  for  1941 
which  include  debits  to  government  deposits. 

w.  Debits  to  sight  deposit  accounts  except  inter-bank. 

X.  March. 


ECONOMIC  BULLETIN  FOR  ASIA 
AND  THE  FAR  EAST 

The  Economic  Bulletin  for  Asia  and  the  For  East  (beginning  with  VoL  IV)  is  issued  quarterly,  in  May,  August,  November, 
and  February.  The  February  issue  contains  the  annual  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  For  East.  The  May  and  August 
issues  contain,  in  addition  to  a  semi-annual  survey  in  the  August  issue,  articles  and  notes  on  particular  subjects  related  to  the 
Asian  economy  and  a  compendium  of  Asian  economic  statistics  and  trade  agreements  concluded  or  negotiated.  The  November 
issue  (beginning  with  Vol.  VI)  is  devoted  to  special  studies  and  reports  relating  to  ecoromic  planning. 

I  — ^Mobilisation  of  domestic  resources  for  economic  development  and  the  finnwrinl  institutions  in  the  ECAFE  region 
Chemical  fertiliser  industry  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

Devaluation,  price  movements  and  changes  in  external  trade  in  ECAFE  countries 
Development  of  the  tourist  industry  in  Asia  and  the  For  East 
Utilisation  of  traiuport  facilities  in  the  ECAFE  region 
The  economic  reclassification  of  government  budgets  and  accotmts 
Fishing  industry  of  Asia  and  the  For  East 

Fields  of  economic  development  handicapped  by  lack  of  trained  personnel  in  ECAFE  countries 

n — Problems  of  national  income  estimation  in  ECAFE  countries 
Cottage  industries  in  ECAFE  countries 

On  the  establishment  of  certain  small  loon  banks  by  governments,  with  special  reference  to  experience  in  Indonesia 
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